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On the APPLICATION of PASSAGES to EXPRESSION. 
; LETTER 111. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I must confess myself disappointed on my examination of the 
divisions of Arne. 

Of the principles adopted by Handel in his employment of such 
phrases, I hope I have given a clear and sufficient demonstration 
in my last letter.* There is however one peculiar quality of such 
passages in his and the preceding times, to which I must especially 
advert. This is the evident regard to rhythm which universally 
prevails, and this distinction will be found of even more import 
when we approach nearer to the present day. In almost all the 
examples | have given, is to be found a certain ruling rhythmical 
character. A division is composed of quadruplets or triplets, or 
if this order be broken by any interspersion of longer or shorter 
notes, they return with an uniformity that shews how necessary 
the composer considered a decided accentuation to the effect of his 
music. If the reader will go back to my quotations, ‘he will 
immediately understand the drift of this observation. It is indeed 
much from the nature of certain accents, and from reiteration 
of the same groups of notes, that the generalizations derive their 
expressive power. 

When I look over Arne’s principal works, and Artawerzes as 
the chiefest, I am, I have said, disappointed and not a little 
surprized that he should have done literally nothing to enlarge 
the range of this species of expression. Dr. Burney gives him 
indeed no credit for invention, while he praises him for having 
“furnished Vauxhall and the whole kingdom with such songs as 
had improved and polished our national taste.” The Doctor, 
speaking of Artazerzes, says ‘ he crowded the airs, particularly 
in the part of Mandane for Miss Brent, with all the Italian 


* Vol. 9, page 20. 
VOL. X. NO, XXXv11.—182S. 4 








2 ON THE APPLICATION OF PASSAGES TO EXPRESSION. 


divisions and difficulties which had ever been heard at the 
Opera.” The critic appears to me to have decided rather hastily, 
for so far from having translated the “ divisions and difficulties” 
of the Italian opera into his score, he seems to me to have been 
content with a very monotonous and unvaried assortment of the 
most common melismatic passages. 

“ Amid a thousand racking woes,” for the tenor, contains very 
little indeed beyond groups of quadruplets, and in the great 
trials of the agility of the female singer, “‘ Fly soft ideas” and 
“ The Soldier tir’d,” we find little beyond uniformity, so far as 
divisions are concerned. In the first of these there are indeed 
two deviations which I shall cite: - 
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Now the length excepted, there appears to be few if -any 
* difficulties ;’’ for these do not, I take it, consist in continuity so 
much as in various and rapid changes of form which throw.the deli- 
cate organs employed into new and perhaps contrary positions. A 
succession therefore of regular groups cannot be said to task the 
singer by any means so severely as the juxta-position of passages 
of an opposite nature.* But with this point we have not so much 
to do as with the main fact, that Arne did net often invent and did 
not even transfer to the English Opera the utmost variety of what 
previous or contemporary composers had already introduced upon 
the Italian stage or into orchestral pieces. I need only refer to 
Handel’s “ Sweet Bird,” which admitting that it is written 
directly to imitate a peculiar natural object, the singing of the 
nightingale, contains yet some very artfully and very curious and 
very felicitous divisions. ‘* The Soldier tir’d” is triplets, and 
nothing but triplets, from beginning to end. I always thought it, 
and still think it, a noisy vulgar song. Indeed the scores of 
Handel will shew by hundreds divisions far more complicated 
than any Arne has employed, and I must consider that he did 
nothing for this branch of the art. I must beg the reader to 
recollect that whether the multiplication of passages of such a 
description be or be not an improvement, is no part of our present 
discussion—I am merely tracing the progress of division. 

After Arne, Shield perhaps stands next, both in the order of 
time and in reputation, and, up to the close of his day, is the only 
composer whose works are worth investigation for my present 
purpose. Taken asa-whole, however, I consider the latter to 
stand much before the former for invention and depth of feeling. 
But his capital qualification is an original simplicity, which 


* Let the reader refer to the divisions I have already quoted in my first 
letter (vol. 8, page 15), as sung by Farinelli. He will there see how far short 
Arne comes of previous writers for great Italian singers. 
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would necessarily lead him away from the construction of florid 
passages—the branch of art we are now engaged in tracing and 
developing. He had however one of the greatest bravura singers 
to write for, in the person of Mrs. Billington, and for her he 
has in more instances than one, tasked his invention. But I 
do not find that he enlarged to any considerable extent the 
boundaries, and therefore I shall confine myself to one piece, 
Marian, wherein he did the most, as it appears to me, for the 
singer and for this department. 
‘There was perhaps at that time some novelty in the following 
passage from a trio : 
“+ - 





Sweetly breathes - 2 


The divisions I shall next quote are from the principal aria 
d’abilita, and show not only the difficult structure but the extra- 
ordinary compass and facility Mrs. Billington possessed. I 
believe I am warranted in the assertion that no singer has since 
attempted the song. It bears a strong affinity to an air of the 
Flauto Magico of Mozart, which was sung with beautiful execu- 
tion by Miss Corri, but G in altissimo has never I think been 
attempted by any one but Billington. She (ouched the note 
rather than sung it—for indeed no sound ought to be called a 
note in the voice upon which the singer cannot articulate a 
syllable. Such attempts are however made only for the astonish- 
ment with which they are heard. ‘The following then are the 
several passages from this song, which begins with the words— 
“ Too happy when Edward was kind,” and it was accompanied 
on the oboe (obligato) by Mr. Parke. 
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Here then our investigation of the writers of this class must 
come toa period, for I do not consider Linley to have augmented 
our store of divisions. The only song that stands out from the 
general mass in the public regard is the bravura in the Duenna— 
“ Adieu thou dreary pile,” which contains no novel construction 
or arrangement. 

Storace begins and belongs to a new class, for he avowedly 
adapted from the Italian, altering and enlarging as he went 
along, and interspersing his own fresh matter. He was rather a 
selector of fine taste and a musician of extended acquaintance 
with the best Italian authors, than a fertile composer, though all 
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that he has done discovers a very cultivated judgment, a delicate 
apprehension of the beautiful in music, and an original vein, so 
far as his compositions have reached. When therefore it shall 
be permitted me to begin the investigation of the series of which 
I consider him to be the first example, it must be taken, as I con- 
ceive, for the commencement of the examination of the Italian 
school, which has always preceded us in the dramatic style, to 
which we shall now be wholly confined, for the sacred began and 
ended with Handel.* 

I venture to believe that the reader, after the specimens I have 
given, will not think me harsh or unjust in the declaration of my 
disappointment made at the outset. Neither will he be disposed, 
I trust, to imagine that my citations have been partially made, 
because they are so few, and I may add so meagre. I have no 
prejudices to gratify, and I can have no interests to serve, in 
reviewing the productions of an age gone by—I rather perhaps 
might be accused of that predilection which besets us so strongly 
in all that has relation to what charmed us in youth. I have 
carefully sought for matter to exemplify, and if there should 
seem a lack of instances, I dare assure you, Sir, the deficiency is 
in the scores of the composers, and not in the diligence of 

Yours, &c. M. 


* By this I beg to be understood not to include the English church-writers 
properly so called. Our choir-music presents perhaps the very best specimens 
of originality and noble genius that the nation possesses. 




















ROSSINI. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Tar “ there is luck in all things” is a truth which all are 
ready to admit; and the freaks of the blind Goddess are con- 
stantly the subjects of our wonder and admiration. By the way, 
I have been told that she is not really blind, and that the bandage 
over her eyes was placed there by the “old ones,” only because 
they found themselves unable to account rationally for so many 
of her whims and caprices. But for my part, | cannot believe 
this, especially when I consider the extraordinary eminence to 
which she has raised some men, in spite of their shallow qualifi- 
cations. Here, Sir, without going into general history, 1 might 
produce numerous examples of forgotten poets and painters, 
whom Fortune, with her help-mates Fashion and Folly, made the 
idols of their day. But I have too much sense of propriety to 
shewy my reading by trespassing so much on your valuable space, 
and therefore I shall content myself with glancing at the musi- 
cians; indeed it will be sufficient for my purpose if I select him 
whose name stands at the head of this letter. 

How common it is to hear Rossini called “ the child of For- 
tune’’—the spoiled child, according to some—“ the most lucky 
fellow” that ever put pen to music paper, and other epithets 
which shew the sensation produced by his brilliant and extra- 
ordinary career. Such a career is indeed remarkable, and For- 
tune may have had some hand in it; but, as I owe little to the 
old lady myself, I am not willing that she should enjoy more 
credit than falls to her share: in consequence of this, I shall 
endeavour to assign some reasons for the success of the “‘ Gran 
Maestro.” How stand the facts with regard to him? Rossini’s 
invention is extremely limited ; he has only a few phrases which 
he can call his own, and those he repeats on all occasions, whe- 
ther they relate to the low intrigues of a barber in Spain, or to 
the mighty acts of a prophet in Egypt. It is no wonder, then, 
that his music is without just expression—that is, without that 
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agreement between the sound and the sense which all cultivated 
minds expect, whether they are led by instinct or association. In 
his modulation he is excessively mannered ; his transitions are 
often harsh—sometimes extravagant—the general disposition of 
his scores betrays a great want of science, and his accompaniments 
are frequently of a character to give a ridiculous effect to the 
voice parts which they should enforce and adorn. Notwithstand- 
ing all these faults, no composer was ever more popular, and we 
are told, on authority, that his operas are heard with delight, 
“from Lisbon to Moscow.” To account for this I would 
observe, in the first place, that from the death of Cimarosa, till 
Rossini appeared, there was no Italian composer whose works 
excited much attention. I say nothing of Cherubini; for though 
one of the greatest masters of his age, he is Italian only by birth. 

But there were the immortal operas of Mozart, which came 
forth like stars in their courses to dazzle the musical world, and 
to cast into shade all that had gone before them. 

These wonderful productions gave quite a new turn to the 
current of public feeling: all that had been previously written 
became insipid at once, and the glory of the Italian School was 
completely eclipsed by that of Germany. Soon after, Rossini 
arose, and in the delight and rapture with which he was hailed 
there is nothing surprising. In him was found a gentleman who 
could be equally long, equally loud, and equally astounding 
with any German to be named—-one who if he had not so much 
fire as Mozart, had more smoke, and whose operas, from their 
novelty, for novel they certainly were to the Italians, must have 
seemed calculated to restore to them the rank which they had lost. 

In the second place, no one ever wrote so little for his art and 
so much for the singer as Rossini; this I take to be the great 
secret of his success. When we hear works of the highest class 
we seldom think of the composer; our minds are filled with the 
characters he brings before us, or the images which are raised up 
by his power, and it is only when the charm is ended that our 
attention is turned towards the magician who has created it. 
In hearing compositions somewhat of an inferior order, our 
thoughts frequently wander towards the author, and we are 
pleased with his taste, his judgment, and his skill, in proportion 
as we discover those qualities in him. But when listening to the 
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operas of Rossini, we think neither of him nor of his characters— 
the singer alone occupies us ; and instead of being moved by the 
sorrows and emotions of Tancredi, Desdemona, or “ the Moor,” 
we are moved only by admiration of the talents of Madame Pasta 
or Mademoiselle Sontag, displayed in executing the innumerable 
flights, arpeggios, and cadenzas which are allotted to them. 

Till his works are forgotten, it will always be a reproach to 
Rossini that he was the first Jtalian who debased the human voice 
to a level with the flute, clarinet, and bassoon, by giving it pas- 
sages to execute, which, from their construction, belong to those 
instruments. 

But by this practice, though he has done great injury to music, 
he has rendered himself the darling of those who may be said to 
sway its destinies—the singers. These important persons, who 
have received from nature herself letters patent, whereby they 
become authorized to controul and dictate—these important 
persons have a laudable anxiety to be the principal objects of 
attraction whenever they appear, and it would be cruel to censure 
them for consulting their own gratification rather than the good 
of art. Now as Rossini addresses himself in an especial manner 
to the singers, as he is constantly labouring to procure for them 
opportunities of display, it is not wonderful that he should be 
preferred by them—that they should bring his works forward on 
almost all occasions, and that they should exert their utmost 
energies to give them effect. Mozart erred sadly in this respect. 
He cared nothing for the singers—his whole soul was bent on 
his art, and instead of placing a pause here and a flourish there— 
instead of breaking up the continuity of his lovely melodies, that 
his Signors and Signoras might shew the flexibility of their 
throats—instead of doing this, he sought only how to write fine 
things. Very injudicious conduct to be sure—and therefore it is 
not wonderful that a lady, remarkable for volume of voice, should 
once say toa friend of mine, “ I detest Mozart; I never wish to 
sing any music in which I cannot be all in all.” 

But in the third place it would be exceedingly uncandid were 
we to deny to Rossini the praise of genius; though it is genius 
exceedingly limited in its operations. In this respect he resem- 
bles Corelli, of whom Dr. Burney says “the varieties of his har- 
mony, modulation, and melody, might perhaps be comprised in a 
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very narrow compass. The musical index to his works would not 
be long.” 

No composer ever had a more powerful feeling for dramatic 
effect than Rossini, especially effect of the lighter kind. ‘This has 
given him prodigious influeace with the multitude, who, in music 
as in morals, are more ready to hear with their cars than to un- 
derstand with their hearts; and are exceedingly apt to mistake 
noise and bustle for grandeur, and even for.sublimity. Rossini 
furnishes another instance of the powerful impression which may 
be made on the public mind, by a man of strong natural feelings ; 
though possessing but a scanty portion of science. It is proba- 
ble that he will also furnish an instance of the ephemeral nature 
of such a man’s productions. 

Genius is essentially necessary to make a great artist, but it is 
not enough. Study and discipline must lend their aid, and the 
judgment, matured by carefal practice, must approve what the 
faney suggests; for genius without judgment is like a “ fair 
woman without discretion” —that is to say, “ like a jewel of gold 
in a swine’s snout.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


MUSICUS. 
August 25, 1828. 


we 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I resume my extracts from Gretry, andl trust they will not be 
found less instruetive and amusing than those which you have 
already printed in your miscellany. 

Your’s, &c. 


SELECTOR. 





There was a quartett in the second piece produced by our 
composer, Lacile, which gave rise to the following interesting 
events. 

“ A young man being at the first performance, observed the 
Duke of Orleans wiping his eyes during the quartett; he pre~ 
sented himself with confidence before the Prince, who did net 
even know him. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘throwing himself upon his 
knees, f saw your Highness weep last night at the quartett in 
Lucile.’ 1 love to distraction a young lady whe is of the famity 
of a gentleman of your household; he refuses his consent to our 
union, because my fortune is not equal to her’s, and I implore 
your protection. The Prince premised to enquire inte the affair, 
and the marriage of the parties was soon after celebrated.” 

*¢ ] was some time afterwards at the house of a persow who had 
fruitlessly opposed himself to the marriage of his brother ; his 
young wife, beautiful as Venus, presented herself to this brother 
of her husband—she was received very pelitely—that is te say, 
very coldly. In the mean time, perceiving that the advances of 
the lady afflicted the brother im law, I contrived to alivre them 
tothe piano forte. 1 sung the quartett with an overflowing 
heart, and I had the pleasure tosee them, after a few bars, en- 
twined in each other’s arms, shedding those sweet teavs—the tears 
of reconciliation.” 

The world has lately heard much of the facility of Rossini— of 
Di tanti palpiti, written during the preparation of a dish of rice, 
and of Dal tuo stellato soglio, composed in a quarter of an hour. 
The following facts are more curious, inasmuch as the causes of 
a similar fertility are assigned to the elevation of spiritsconsequent 
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on success. In relating the circumstances attending the construc- 
tion of his third work—Le Tableau parlant—he says, “ it was in the 
beautiful season of spring that it was produced, and 1 can aver 
that during two entire months my whole employment was to laugh 
and tosing. I wasso full of my subject, that one day after dinner, 
at the Swedish Ambassador’s, I made four pieces without stop- 
ping. This fertility astonished even myself; it had been danger- 
ous to an ignorant man, or to one who rarely gives himself up to 
labour; but the artist who passes his nights in reflection ought 
to profit by the occasional prodigality of nature. 

In this work, I endeavoured above every thing to ennoble, so 
far as 1 might, without injury to the truth of composition, the 
comic species of writing; aud this is a consideration particularly 
necessary to a composer who has a trivial subject to treat. 

One of the first rules in the fine arts is to give majesty to every 
thing that is susceptible of it, in imitating nature and even in 
painting manners ; he will also do wisely to reject every subject 
which cannot be ennobled. Yet if such a procedure be necessary, 
subjects which are noble in themselves require attention in an 
opposite direction. I do not apprehend that an artist will 
degrade those which are noble or sublime; but he ought to be 
cautious lest an exaggeration takes the place of a natural style, 
when he gives to the stage the gods or the heroes of story. The 
Greeks and Romans had not to dread that rock so much as we 
have. When they wrote every thing was great and cignified ; 
they wrote after their models and did not doubt being understood, 
nor fear to seem gigantic. 

When I hear it said that the arts are degenerated, I consider 
that men are no longer the same. If we cast our eyes upon the 
actual state of manners, and compare them with those which the 
artist can only paint at the end of a vista of near two thousand 
years, what do we perceive? Woman becoming more of a 
coquette the older she grows,* delivers the child of her bosom to 
a nurse, and from her to a convent, whence she never issues but to 
ruin a husband whom they give her without consulting her choice. 
Formerly we beheld woman, lovely in her virtues, proud of the 


* How old is my Lady Marchioness, asked one of our Kings? Sire, I am 
forty—and how old are you, said the Monarch, to her son? I am the same 
age as my mother, he replied. 
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destruction of her charms, because it had enabled her to exhibit a 
numerous offspring, to whom her days were devoted, or a hero to 
whom she had given birth. 

Now-a-days, in order to be at opposition with the ancients, 
the man of genius obtains no praises till after his death. The 
dead are encouraged—the living discouraged ; men of talents, in 
the hope of fixing the attention of the public each upon himself, 
tear each other to pieces. In former ages, man—more proud of 
his general nature than of his particular merit—respected talent 
wheresoever it was to be found, and enjoyed the works of men 
of genius, while he remembered that he was himself a man. He 
who by common consent was admitted to stand first, declared 
that he was only second when his rival had furnished him with 
ideas which he had only reduced to a better arrangement. 

Men of genius respecting themselves, compelled the multitude 
to admire them. If the musicians of our age directed their judg- 
ments by the spirit which characterized the ancients, they would 
exalt Gluck for the force of his expressive harmonies, Sacchini 
and Piccini for tender and beautiful imagination, Paisiello and 
Cimarosa for the freshness of their ideas, Monsigny for his felici- 
tous traits of melody, Dezaide for his provincial songs, Haydn 
for the richness of his instrumental combinations, &c. 

But now every thing is confounded by the comparison of talents 
which have nothing in common, and which cannot be brought 
into a more intimate relation without destroying them, without 
recurring to the stem of which they are only branches. The 
Roman literati would have said with voice potential to such 
corruptors of the truth—‘ Stupid beasts, do you not perceive that 
it is only the freshness of the living waters that-can paint that 
foliage, and that the fire of the barbarian is not the noble 
rage of the hero?’ Cease then your idle reproaches—cease to 
destroy every thing by confounding those parts which ought to be 
kept separate. 

What then is wanting to the sixteenth century to render it the 
most brilliant of all ?—that age of illumination, when extraordi- 
nary men in all classes know better than ever how to approach 
and to analyse all human productions of which they profit, and 
from which they discard alike defects and prejudices. What is 
wanting do I ask? One single thing—that every reflecting man 
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should say, ‘1 will never disguise the truth which I think at the 
bottom of my heart.’ If the Frenchman does not hasten to be 
just, according to the measure of his ability, the Englishman, his 
rival, will perhaps occasion him the regret of becoming an 
imitator im the most sublime of all virtues. 

Let us leave’ then to each the pursuit which is his appropriate 
study, and let us not listen to the partial and exclusive amateur 
who would sacrifice all others to his particular idol. Who shall 
dare to pronounce that harmony in music ought to predominate 
ever melody? The question, I conceive, depends entirely upon 
how they are employed. In conclusion, let it be observed, that 
if it be desired to please the million, a trait of melody which we 
hear im the course of a strict composition containing little of the 
same kind, though it has fine harmonies, causes universal 
delight; and on the contrary, a phrase of harmony, though 
learned, placed in a work of which freshness and melody are the 
chavacteristics, does not produce the same effect. 


Although the public appeared to desire only comic operas at 


the Italian Theatre, success nevertheless always attended inter- 
esting pieces. They still however preferred touching dramas, im 
which the comic is naturally connected with the principal action. 

in the theatre, more than in any other place, variety is the anti- 
dote against ennui; but we must not on that account exclude any 
onespecies. Oftentimes a work the most extravagant will contain 
‘the seeds of one of the greatest excellence, and by some happy 
‘changes may perhaps be made to become a model. 

We owght not however to produce such attempts to the public 
in the theatre, vt first to obtain the approbation of persons of 
fasta, of to endeavour to do better, and to work till there no 
longer remains the shadow of a doubt—no uncertainty about any 
of the parts, or about these details which constitute a perfect 
whole ; it is the same with respect to the musician. 

For example—I put down my ideas upon eight lines which I 
wishto set. ‘They have a succession and a relation, while they 
form one stanza. After having set them, 1 find they are still far 
from the point at which I wished to arrive. Ought I then to 
reject entirely what I have done?—By no means; but reverse in 
every sense these first materials; turn the beginning inte the 
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end, and the end into the middle—the middle into the beginaiag— 
whether it arises out of chance or out of some such principle 
which operates in us, since nature herself assimilates homogeneous 
substances, you will perhaps find yourself perfeetly satisfied. 
Doubtless every thing was thrown out at the first impulse; but 
the new combination has given form, shadows, contrasts—a grada- 
tion, in short, which leaves you nothing to desire. 

The most adroit artist then is he who knows how to correct his 
first draughts, by giving to his work a natural effect, which is 
often only the result of the most painful labour. 

After this shall we be proud of our talents, weak creatures 
that we are, who can only make blunders merely to correct them ? 


Invention is the child of freedom—perfection is the result of 
difficulties overcome. 


—_— 


The first rehearsal of his next work (Sy/cain) was so ineffi- 
cient that he despaired of the success of the piece, and even wrote 
again one of the principal solos. But on subsequent trials the 
actors began to enter into their parts, from which he draws the 
just inference, that the more strict the composition, the more 
time is required to understand its merits. Another curious inci- 
dent is connected with this production.—The celebrated Madame 
Clairon, on hearing one of the duets, objected that certain verses 
wanted declamatory force, and convinced Gretry of the fact by 
declaiming them. He.caught and imitated her inflexions success- 
fully, and thus discovered the power the musician possesses to 
follow with more accuracy the inflexions of natural passion in 
speaking. 

The representation of Syloain was successful. The effect of 
the catastrophe was heightened by an accident. The som throws 
himself at his father’s feet to embrace his knees; but the father 
unexpectedly retreating, theson fell on bis face, which circumstance 
seemed so natural that the situation was rendered doubly affecting. 

Gretry was a rigid examiner of his own works, and ia the 
course of his observations he remarks upon certain errors which 
he found he had committed against the expression of the words— 
which discovery giyes occasion to the following digression : 

What say the critics—always complaining of errors in the 
elocutory parts, but not a word concerning them against harmony > 
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I know that I have made such sometimes, but I did it on purpose.* 

They say that a writer does not speak his own language when 
his phrases are involved, and that he inserts inappropriate words— 
but he who coins a word to express his ideas is right—no expres- 
sion can to his taste replace the one he has employed. It is the 
same thing, when we introduce a consonance or a combination of 
sounds which has seldom if ever been used. It is for sensibility to 
judge its effect relatively to the situation where it is employed— 
it is for theory to sanction it afterwards asarule. Feeling rejects 
in a thousand instances that which learned combinators of sounds 
wishes to establish as a discovery. But the rule is never to be 
controverted, when truth of expression has compelled the com- 
poser to extend the limits of his combinations. 

A license then is not a fault—but such a master often does 
wisely in guarding his pupil against that which he himself does 
the next moment. I haye also other reasons for this opinion. 
There is always a discrepancy between the sanguine man who 
indulges himself in such a licence, and the frigid temperament of 
him who criticises it. ‘They are the two extremes of nature which 
in vain seek to approach each other. 

In the chorusses where melody reigns, I should recommend to 
give a predominance to the tenors, or more often to the counter 
tenors with the trebles, giving to the band the filling up of the 
harmony, because every delicate ear will be disagreably affected, 
while the counter-tenors dwell upon two or three shrill notes, to 
which they seem to be nailed. The more strict chorusses ought 
to be more full and complete. It would be unpardonable to be 
deficient in harmony, when the melody assists the composer only 
up to a certain point. 

But nevertheless to believe that it is always practicable to com- 
bine with the graces of expression the austere domination of 
harmony, is a mistake. We may be quite sure that too vigorous 
a scrutiny in the fine arts alarms the Graces. The Italians do not 
fill up all their chords, and it is taste which directs them in these 
omissions. No! we ought not to employ all our resources at 
once ; we should no longer have any choice. Let musicians say 
how many combinations are now in use which did not exist, and 


* The same reply has been attributed at a later day to Rossini, in answer 
to the objectors against his grammatical commissions. 
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which would have revolted the purists of thirty years ago;.the 
works of Haydn afford a thousand such instances. Nor are such 
combinations by any means exhausted. The chromatic scale 
contains twelve sounds, which give twelve scales for new combina- 
tions (1 speak of the major only, for if I included the minor there 
would be twenty-four) and which sensibility combines much 
oftener than science. 

I say then that every thing is indulged to the artist who seizes 
upon nature in the fact ; these four and twenty scales are no more 
than the pallet of the painter ; to desire to prescribe to him the 
combination of his colours is folly ; it is for him to take care to be 
original. 

The antient counterpoint, in spite of its severity, conveys little 
or nothing to the imagination. ' 

Why is even the smallest picture of Raphael so much more 
sought after than a fugue of a great master? Because harmony 
pourtrays nothing, or but a very little. A picture, whatever it 
may be, always represents a determinate object, whether it be an 
ear, an eye, the leg of a horse, &c. &c.—this is the reason why 
persons are amused by drawing, when the student of music is 
wearied by the construction of a fugue. But let harmony sing or 
paint, and it becomes action, and has a real value. Often I am 
ready to admit, melody is vague ; it is one of its advantages ; and 
if harmony to be appreciated requires a profound acquaintance 
with the rules, melody demands a delicate ear, and above all a 
soul tender and sensitive. Yet a beautiful air, though vague to 
the generality, is not so for all the world. If the composer felt 
affected in producing it, sooner or later, he will find a soul which 
will experience a kindred sensation. Oftentimes a trait has been 
mentioned to me after the lapse of years, which I thought had 
never been felt but by myself. 

There must then be a secret torment for the man of inferior 
ability who wishes to express sensations which he does not feel, 
for he who is convinced that he has done well, that he has thought 
justly, enjoys a satisfaction which cannot be taken from him. I 
feel confident that music bestows superior gratifications beyond 
other arts, because the sounds upon which the musician feeds, 
always melodious or harmonious, act more immediately upon the 
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nerves. It has been asked in a Paris Journal if musicians are 
longer Kived than other men, and what is the cause? I may per- 
haps hereafter answer these questions. 


EE 


ON THE ACTUAL STATE OF MUSIC IN ROME. 





Tux survey which follows is from the pen of a German musical 
writer of eminence, M. Frangois Kandler, who, during a long 
residence in Italy, has twice visited Rome. He has cultivated 
music profoundly, and has enjoyed the personal acquaintance of 
most of the composers and artists of that city. What was want- 
ing to his own investigations has been furnished to him by the 
able assistance of MM. Baini and Bandelini, whose talents are 
considered to adorn the capital of the Christian world. 


TRANSLATION. 


If the theorist of the present day should imagine he perceived 
in the modern Italian music too much refinement and subtlety, 
and too much mannerism—if he should complain of finding in it 
that coquetry, which courting the applause of the million, aims 
only at brilliant effects—such complaints and reproaches might be 
applied to every thing that is passing before us. ‘They would 
likewise ‘be heavy charges, had they not been the same in all ages; 
but the sighs and lamentations of many celebrated authors during 
the last two centuries prove evidently that it never was other- 
wise in the good old times of music. And nevertheless, if we 
consider more nearly the precise state of music in Italy, we must 
allow (be it said with all due respect to the stoical rigour of the 
critics of the North) that if the greatest number, seduced by the 
charms of fashion, allow themselves to be allured into a false 
course, we are not without men of distinguished merit—real 
artists. I should even be almost tempted to affirm, that at no 
time did Rome ever before contain so many celebrated masters 
and singers (taking it for granted that they fairly demon- 
strate their superiority) for if we recall that the epochs in 
which many great men have at the same time shared the admiration 
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of their contemporaries are rare, and that posterity in making the 
enumeration of the skilful artists of an age often unites those who 
have lived at the intervals of many years, we should be obliged 
to confess, in seeing the number that are to be found in this town, 
that the Romans are not so badly off with regard to nrusic as 
they would make us believe, and that they do not merit the 
anathemas so peremptorily fulminated against the actual state 
of their music, 

In the mean while all the chapels, not excepting that of the 
Pope, are beyond contradiction in their decline, and the cause 
is the want of treble and counter-tenor voices. This deficiency is 
the more painfui, because it was the musici (or artificial soprani) 
who in all ages possessed the secret of the charms of harmony— 
it was these practised interpreters of the ancient compositions of 
the Italian masters, who made them produce such astonishing 
effects. Who ever has heard that chant, so solemn and sublime, 
of the father of the religious music of Italy, in the Pape’s chapel, 
will be compelled ta admit that he was never in any place made 
to feel so powerfully—was never so profoundly touched as in that 
temple of God. That vocal music, pure and elevated—that 
magic of sounds, now swelling, now dying away—those touches | 
of the truest expression, so fine and so varied—where else can 
they be so given? Notwithstanding, there remains a feeble ray of 
hope that these choirs may he restored to perfection, The search 
after these persons is redoubled, and a school for them has been 
established in the institution degli Orfanelli, which includes many 
infants and young persons from different parts of Italy, whom 
disease or accident has qualified. ‘The direction is committed to 
Sgatelli, the most celebrated of the Roman musici, 

The orchestras also are eviden‘ly on the decline. ‘The churches 
are impoverished, and can no Jonger be at so much expenee 
for music as formerly. The pyoduetions for the theatre are 
rare, and often imperfect; the art po longer finds protectors 
amongst the great, who ought to encourage artists. Thus 
many parents haye not the courage por indeed the inclipation 
to forward their children in its exercise, The middje classes 
likewise furnish a large pumber of instrymentalists, but the 
greater part content themselves with aspiring to a happy 
mediocrity. A fondness for the dolce fur nicn{e is one of the 

c2 
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principal motives which induce the majority to embrace a 
state which, without being very laborious, promises them a 
tolerably agreeable life. ‘The academy which I myself saw esta- 
blished in 1822, and which was only composed of the dilettanti of 
instrumental music, could have well realized their hopes, if to 
solid efforts had been joined the observation of this old maxim— 
Concordia res parve crescunt, Discordia mazime dilabuntur. 

We shall find as we advance that there are many admirable 
singers amongst the Roman ladies—but nobody knows how to 
form societies in which they might exercise and improve their fine 
talents together. Although they are in greater number than the 
dilettanti of the other sex, and the superiority is on their side, 
they have allowed themselves to be seduced by the attractions of 
fashion, and have sacrificed their abilities to this capricious 
divinity. The vocal art appears then to partake the fate of 
music in general; it is reduced to the state of a futile art, since 
the classical works of ancient times are beginning to fall into 
neglect every where. Pure and real taste, which ought to extend 
its domain more and more, finds no longer any cultivation in 
the generality of the productions of the present day, and I fear 
that I have even discovered in Rome indications of its total anni- 
hilation; nevertheless it is with great satisfaction that we observe, 
that the revolution, operated by the fashion of the day, has not 
been sufficiently complete to destroy the established custom of 
some musical circles, of returning to the old masters at certain 
seasons of the year, as the fétes of Christmas and during Lent. 
It is then that we can breathe and enjoy these simple, elevated, 
and sublime productions, the fine creations of an independent 
genius. The study of classical and ancient music would give the 
happiest results, and its beauties would be appreciated wherever 
the art is cultivated as it ought to be. It is the palladium 
which would preserve us from those foolish productions of an ill- 
directed imagination, on which are lavished the so ill-deserved 
epithets of creations of genius ; from those absurd refinements, or 
that insupportable insipidity of ordinary operas, whose length 
and superficiality enervate taste.. Rome however is not totally 
unprovided with distinguished vocal dilettanti, for the climate of 
the country naturally produces full and sonorous voices. Here 
it is that we find astonishing bases; the tenors are less brilliant. 
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The academical exercises which formerly took place under the 
Maestro Sirletti were very advantageous, and produced many 
artists in the most noble acceptation of the word. The uncer- 
tainty of all human events, sordid considerations, egotism, and 
perhaps the ardent thirst for sensual pleasures, slackened the 
course of these studies, and they are now given up. If I were 
asked to what class of persons the degradation of music is most 
particularly to be attributed, and whether the scholars, masters, or 
composers are the most culpable, I should reply that it would be 
unjust to accuse any body in particular; all parties are equally 
subjected to the influence of the ascendant spirit of the times— 
they lend their hands to the same efforts, and mutually assist one 
another. Scholars see applause given every day to superficial 
execution and mediocre talents; they choose those professors 
therefore whom they know to be the surest guides to similar 
success, and seek eagerly those compositions which offer them the 
greatest hopes and ease of obtaining applause. We shall return 
by and bye to the most distinguished dilettanti. 

Rome has three great theatres ; Argentina, Tor di Nona, and 
Valle. This last was rebuilt in 1821, and opened for the first time 
in the Carnival of 1822. As these edifices cannot be reckoned 
amongst the most beautiful monuments of Roman architecture, so 
the operas brought out there can only be ranked amongst very or- 
dinary productions. ‘Thus neither the theatres nor the singers are 
distinguished in any way from what are to be met with in the 
other great cities of the continent, although singers and com- 
posers, dancers and ballet masters, are often engaged for the Car- 
nival at most enormous prices. ‘The Romans are, as Dr. Burney 
has observed, the most opinionated and malicious (I would al- 
most say wicked) judges of the opera. The lives of the most 
celebrated masters of Italy afford a convincing proof of it. We 
have only to recollect the humiliating raillery to which Pergolesi, 
Jomelli, Piccini, and Bianchi were formerly submitted, and more 
recently Mayer, Rossini, Generali—without mentioning other 
combatants. If an opera has the misfortune to displease, the 
maestro, whose success has been destroyed by cabal, is annihilated 
by the most pitiless satires; the most offensive epigrams are 
posted at every corner of the street, and the faults of the composer 
are pointed out in satirical masques in the most insulting manner. 
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Happy is he whose reputation is established in Rome—this alone 
is a letter of recommendation to all the towns in Italy. The best 
leader they have is Pellicia, nevertheless they engage others 
every year. Landoni and Stobilini, in spite of the reputation 
they have gained here, are not amongst those of the greatest merit. 
As a violoncellist, Ratta is much distinguised, especially in the 
accompaniment of recitative. This instrument being very little 
cultivated here to any other purpose, its scarcity is sensibly felt 
throughout Italy. No one will for a moment doubt that ecclesiasti- 
cal music is not considered as the most important branch of the art 
in Rome, as it is in general its most noble application. But we 
may be asked if sacred music is here cultivated to such a point as 
will authorise us in entering into details upon the subject, with- 
out repeating what has been often said before? We helieve 
we may answer in the affirmative, for we find both singers and 
composers of such real and original merit, that we might justly 
be reproached with the imperfection of our sketch of the music 
of Rome if we did not do so; and first we must be allowed to 
make a few observations on the ecclesiastical music of Rome in 
the general. 

With the exception of the Pope’s chapel and the church of San 
Pietro in Vaticano, from whence all instrumental music is ba- 
nished and the organ alone preserved, the sacred music of 
Rome has shared the same fate with that of the rest of Italy, 
although it produces beautiful and sometimes superior composi- 
tions. As music was formerly translated from the church to the 
theatre, so has she eventually returned to the church, with all 
the * pomp and circumstance”’ with which she was invested, and 
even surcharged, on the stage; and the softness and sweet insi- 
pidity, which had their beginning at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, exercise their pernicious influence even at the present day 
in all the churches of Italy. Formerly the ardour of faith and 
love influenced the mind of the composer, and the enthusiasm 
which elevated him to the most sublime ideas inspired those im- 
mortal productions, which have no relation with any earthly 
object, but which proclaim the praises and glory of religion, and 
of the Supreme Being. Nothing can surpass the true, pious, and 
holy style of those old composers, whose noble simplicity and ad- 
mirable art of seizing on the mind without the aid of unmeaning 
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and meretricious ornament, is entirely lost in our days. This 
simplicity in music, by means of which the principal points are 
' brought out in all their strength, produces incontestably a much 
finer and more imposing effect, for the faster sounds succeed each 
other the more are they lost in elevated spaces, and the feebler 
is their impression. If the plastic art of the moderns, says an 
eminent author, yields to that of the ancients in vigour and force 
of design, we may observe the same difference between their . 
sacred music and ours. We seldom find in the productions of 
our own times that precision, that conscientious truth in composi- 

tion, that effusion of the soul, which pervaded the whole work, 

and which is so calculated to impart that sublime exaltation ‘to 

the mind of man, when penetrated with all the importance of 
divine worship, and profoundly affected by the sacred sounds 

which he hears. Such deep study is the seal of the real composer, 

the fundamental hase of all art, that, of which the theory put in 

practice with a chastened taste and just tact, spreads an inde- 

scribable charm over all its productions, which seizes upon and 

enchants even the profane (in music) ‘with the knowledge of the 

cause that produces such effects. We shall now consider the 

principal churches in Reme, pass an impartial judgment on their 

music, enumerate the most distinguished of their artists, both 

composers and performers, and endeavour to give some physiog- 

nomical traits of their individuality. 1st.—The Pope’s chapel 

in the Quirimal, the ordinary resort of the Holy Father, is still 

the chief ornament of the Reman Catholic liturgy, although its 

musical productions have declined a little, owing to the extreme 

scarcity of soprani. We have heard there compositions for four, 

five, six, and eight voices, by Palestrina, Agostini, Anerio, Asola, 

Cannicciari, Carapella, Carissimi, Cifra, Nandini, A. Scarlatti, 

Stradella, Terradelias, and others. 

It is impossible to hear them without the most lively emotion, 
and without deriving at the same time the greatest benefit in the 
formation of musical taste and better theoretical and practical 
knowledge. It is from this sublime simplicity that true genius 
takes its most exalted flight. The full and sonorous bases of the 
choir fill the soul with delighted surprise ; these voices stand pre- 
eminent in every sense over the rest. The altos appear vigorous 
and gain much by comparison with the worn voices of the seprani. 
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The organ accompaniment is always imposing and perfectly 
adapted to the dignity of the service, and to the severe style of 
the ancient compositions. In the holy week the music takes place 
in the Sixtine chapel, at the Vatican. All that relates to this 
subject has already been so completely exhausted that we had 
better abstain from treating on it. Weshall only call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the new Miserere of Baini. It was executed 
for the first time on the holy Tuesday of 1821. The most distin- 
guished member of this chapel is L’Abbate Guiseppe Baini.— 
This celebrated singer and composer, whose profound knowledge 
both practical and theoretical, has obtained for him the just title 
Musicotatos eruditus et doctus, is the ornament of the Pope’s 
chapel. ' 
His rich and energetic base voice, which it is delightful to hear, 
more especially in plain chant and in the responsorii, produces the 
most remarkable effect. If this voice makes its way through the 
chorusses, it is purely by its sonorous, powerful, and energetic 
quality, without the least unpleasant straining of the voice, or the 
slightest appearance of effort. He is chapel master, (or if we 
might dispense with this expression) we should say regulator of 
the Pope’s singers, who are so accustomed to the rhythm of his in- 
tonation, that they easily dispense with the unpleasant accompa- 
niment of beating time. Hence arises harmony and unity of 
execution. The less the ear is struck by what is mechanical in 
music, amongst which must be reckoned the beating of time, the 
more will the harmonious and melodious effusion penetrate the 
soul, and awaken the sentiments it ought to excite. Notwith- 
standing all the perfection of his singing, his excellent composi- 
tions, which are performed alternately with those of the old 
masters, have contributed still more powerfully to his celebrity. 
He there puts forth all the resources of the art of counterpoint, 
with a richness and profusion of rare ideas, that exalt his hearers 
to a mystical height. His whole soul is breathed out in the Mise- 
rere which he composed for the Sixtine chapel, and which is 
executed conjointly with those of Allegri and Bai. All is simple, 
solemn, and touching, and is full of the pure expression of a peni- 
tent soul. It is when music is stripped of the glitter of instruments, 
and the composer is reduced to inspiration and his art, that the 
real hand of the master is to be discovered. If there were now to 
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arise a number of ecclesiastical composers who should have suf- 
ficient intelligence and profound Jearning, and who impressed 
with the importance of their art, and endowed with the energy of 
their predecessors, should have the courage to trample on foolish 
prejudices, the problem would be more easily solved, how religious 
music can impart a new beauty to the christian religion, and fresh 
warmth to devotion, The majestic aisles of the temples of Italy 
’ inspire the reflecting mind with regrets for the powerful harmo- 
nies with which they formerly resounded. - There remains yet 
some few more words to say upon Baini asan author. We shall 
pass over in silence the little historical and critical dissertations 
with which he has for several years enriched musical literature, 
and go on to his last work which he published at Florence, in 
1820, under the title of “ Saggio sopra lidentila dei Ritmi 
musicali e poetici.” In this interesting book he examines 
the identity of musical and poetical rhythm with all their 
mutual and symmetrical relations in the cultivated languages, 
and proves that the rhythm of the Greek and Latin poets is 
the same as that of modern composers throughout civilized 
Europe. His sketch of Palestrina and his works, about to be 
published, will be very interesting to history. It will contain 
an exact picture of the state of music in the different countries 
of Europe at that epoch. An historical and critical work of this 
nature, requiring very various knowledge, a judicious application 
of it, and profound judgement, merits all our attention. We have 
examined the materials collected by the author, and have read 
finished portions of the work, and we think we may promise it the 
most complete success, 

Baini is nearly fifty years of age, and enjoys a healthy and 
robust constitution. May his activity continue long to enrich 
literature and art, 

Cucuccione (Basso) rivals Baini in the beauty of his voice ; 
it is certainly rather heavy, but his intonation isexactand pure, In 
general the bases form the greatest embellishment of the chapel ; 
they sing equally well with the full or mezza voce. The maaner 
in which the singers here swell anddiminish their notes, the delicacy 
of their commencement, their incomparable cadences, their just 
expression, set off admirably all the beauties of a composition.— 

VOL. X. NO, XXxv11.—1828. D 
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Amongst the tenors the Abbé Doria is the only one that can be 
considered as distinguished. 

Astolfi, Terri, and Mariano Patroni, who have been celebrated 
singers for a long time, deserve our especial praise. Astolfi, 
whose delicious alto voice has lost much of its lustre by age, joins 
to the limited extent of ten notes, the greatest flexibility, and the 
most delicate purity. He demonstrates how completely the 
deficiencies of nature may be supplied by sentiment and art. 
Astolfi enjoys the general esteem in Rome, both asa singer and 
composer. ‘Terri is at present the principal soprano. He has 
applied himself successfully to the formation of his voice, to 
expression, and to the precision and government of every note, 
and all that he produces are delicate, pliant, and pure. I had an 
opportunity of hearing this singer in the convent of the Philippini, 
where he sang a solo from Cimarosa’s oratorio of S. Philippo Neri 
che riuseita Paulo Massimo—his neat and delicate inflexions, and 
his perfect vocalisation, distinguished his singing at: every point, 
and proved his highly cultivated taste. 

The aged Mariano Patroni, the most esteemed amongst the 
soprani of the Pope, has sung for many years. He still however 
takes part in all the musical solemnities of :mportance, above all 
during festivals. The delicious chiaro oscuro of his singing, the 
art of increasing and diminishing his. notes by imperceptible 
degrees, compose the principal merit of this singer, and render 
him as it were the soul of the choir, the glory of which consists in 
a perfect traditionary style. The organist, whose name I do not 
recollect, merits great praise for his playing, conceived and exe- 
cuted in accordance with the severe style of the liturgy, and 
awakening in those who are susceptible of them the sincerest 
feelings of devotion. 

The chapel of San Pietro in Vaticano is directed by Fioravanti. 
As in that of the Pope, instrumental ‘ausic, excepting the 
organ, is banished, but unfortunately this instrument here 
undergoes the same fate as it does throughout Italy. We only 
hear an unmeaning noise—very often indeed the music of the 
modern comic operas. The prediction which we uttered five 
years ago is but too well realized. We then said, “ Rossini has 
acquired an irresistible influence in the theatres—to complete his 
triumph he only-requires the church, and that moment is not very 
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distant.”” In fact, that moment is now arrived. Alas? the most 
energetic appeals of sensible men are useless. In vain they re- 
proach the maestro with the profanation of the King of Temples. 
He excuses himself by alledging the feeble pretext of the present 
day, that such music alone is admired, whilst the churches remain 
empty if that more appropriate to the place and occasion is 
performed.* Amongst the music that we have heard here, that for 
two choirs by Pittoni, Ballabene, Costanzi, Colonna, Clari, and 
Benevoli, has appeared to us the most beautiful, and yet it did 
not answer our expectations. This chapel is very inferior to 
that of the Pope, although it has some equally distinguished 
members. 

First on the list stands the chapel master, Fioravanti. This 
composer, whose operas are known, liked, and esteemed all over 
Europe, was called to this place soon after the departure of 
Zingarelli for Naples. At that time he began to abandon the 
career of the theatre, where his works, fullof merit from their 
simplicity, their perfect modulation, and their true and original 
expression, had obtained for him the reputation of a celebrated 
master, above all incomic operas. The ingenious caprices which 
often make him disdain ordinary forms, his real humour, his 
piquant sallies, his ingenious caricatures, .give a very peculiar 
stamp to his scores. As the vivacity of his imagination is always 
guided and tempered by reason, his theatrical works may be 
recommended to the study of scholars without restriction. His 
recitativo parlante has not been since surpassed. 

His.compositions for the church, which are only written for one 
or two choirs en account of their destination, deserve more favour 
than they appear to obtain. If the wholedoes aot always please, 
if the plan too little considered is not always well followed up, 
if the style is not sufficiently elevated, the ideas not profound 
enough, there are other qualities which compensate fo> these 


* The Curate of a much-frequented church in Paris, having received 
some reproaches from his superior on similar proceedings of his organist, who 
played only airs from operas, replied that it was precisely by that means that 
he was enabled to contribute largely to the subsistence of the poor—he added, 
that ifthe performances of these pieces were interdicted, his parish would 
sensibly impoverished. He declared that since this noble institution, 
receipt for the poor amounted every time to 40 or 50 francs, whilst formerly it 
never exceeded ten.— Difficile est satyram non scribere. 
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defects. If Fioravanti had been more strict with himself, if he 
had given more time to the study of saered music, he would have 
been one of the most distinguished composers in this style. 

‘Fioravanti is sixty~he leads a very retired life, and divides 
his time ‘between his family and his art, His last attempts in 
opera have not been crowned with success; The best singers of 
this chapel are the soprano, Sagatelli—the contralto, Pellegrini, 
and the tenor, Jodran. Amongst the bases none are particularly 
distinguished. ; 

‘Sagatelli must incontestably be placed in the first rank of the 
singers of the chapel. His vocal theory is recognised by all con- 
noisseurs as the best, and his instruction is much sought after in 
Rome..' We have already said that he is the master of the orphans. 
He takes a particular interest in the young Soprani, who are 
again beginning to re-unite. He has read a great deal,:and is the 
most cultivated man of his caste in Rome. Pellegrini, although 
he begins.to grow old, still preserves a pure voice, susceptible of 
much colousing..: We have never met with any singer who pos- 
esses in sucha high degree of perfection the art of swelling and 
sustaining ‘the sound—for these reasons his lessons are likewise 
much in requést,: 

Jodran, a distinguished tenor, possesses, like Soretti (who sings 
at the church of Santa Maria Maggiore), asuperb voice. They 
‘have: both a very remarkable talent, whether as sacred or chamber 
singers. \' Above all are:they observable for an interesting origi- 
nality; and truly, without talent the most perfect organization of 
‘the voice is nothing. ‘We regret the inanimate instrument which 
‘wants the breath of life, Sound issuing without animation from 
the mouth of a singer cannot warni the heart of the hearer, 

Ali that has here been said of sacred music, and on that of 
St.. Peter in particilar, may be applied also, without much 
restriction, to the temple of San Giovannj Laterano. The chapel 
master, Terziani, is distinguished by his compositions, where the 
resources of counterpoint are employed with rare sagacity ;. his 
voice parts are flowing—his harmony, natural and correct. If he 
has not more genius than his colleagues—if he yields to them 

_in force and warmth, his studies have been more profound, con- 
stant and serious; his judgment is more certain. His opinions 
on music, more especially on singing, are‘’s interesting as instrucr 
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tive. We have noticed some of his remarks, which we shall now 
present to our readers : 

‘“ Music is a poetry of sounds, which embraces eloquence and 
painting—whilst poetry is composed of eloquence, music, and 
painting. 

“ Music and poetry are, so to express it, our second elements, 
the creation of which has been reserved to us by nature. 

“The laws of music, as dictated by nature, can neither be 
created nor annulled by the musician. 

“ There is the Aisthetic,* which should be carefully studied by 


all eomposers. 

‘¢The heart understands without words; and when it is touched, 
it comprehends everything. 

“ A judicious composer will produce much effect by representing 
in an agreeable manner the beautiful and the good, or the good 
and the beautiful, combined in nature. 

‘That composer who by his art can move the souls of his hearers, 
has alone discovered the mysteries of harmony ; harmony which 
to the eyes of the.grammarian without genius is but an object 
for calculation, is to’him as the proportions, the magic elements, 
by the means of which he brings into being an ideal world. 

“ It is that artist. alone who knows how to curb the eccetitric 
flights of his genius, by the most intense study of the art, and 
who having thus acquired the deepest knowledge, governs the 
world of sounds, ‘It is he alone who can employ the most 
striking means of his art where they are most effective.” 

History tells as that, in the earliest operas, when the orchestra 
was placed behind the scenes, each personage in the drama was 
accompanied by a single instrument throughout the piece; this 
instrument was to be in character with the part of the singer. 


What a lesson for the many composers who only seek for noise 
and confusion ! 


* “This term, derived from the Greek, denotes in general the knowledge 
and representation of the beautiful, as an object of the senses, According to 
Sulzer it is the philosophy of the fine arts, or the science which deduces both 
the general theory ol the rules of the fine arts from taste, Aisthetics, 
according to Kant, may enquire into the decisions of taste, and analyze by 
examples the parts of the form which in a given object constitute its beauty.”— 
Extract from Koch’s Lexicon by the Translator. 
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The church of Santa Maria Maggiore, the third in rank, had 
as chapel master the Maestro del Fante, who has now been 
dead some years. He wasa learned artist and a man of the world 
at the same time. He too often, to obtain the public favor, 
sacrificed to fashion. His principal aim was to combine the 
severe and vigorous style of the antients with the elegance of the 
moderns, One cannot doubt that the composer who pursues this 
course, finds in the domain of religious music a vast field wherein 
to display the richness of his genius and the depth of his views ; 
but as we have already remarked, the influence of the taste of the 
times, the usurpation of the instruments, the soft languishing 
tones of the vocal part, all this led him astray.. The principle 
which he gave out every where, and which ought to have excited 
the interest of the Romans, “ that a taste for the works of the 
greatest masters ought to be cultivated, and that the antient clas- 
sics were those above ali others to direct this taste,’’ gained him a 
large number of friends and partisans, If the zeal shewn by blind 
panegyrists in favor of his great compositions had been more 
judicious and accompanied with more prudence, Del Fante would 
not so often have followed the ordinary and prosaic routine, which 
lost him nearly all his reputation. His place is provisionally 
filled by the maestro Gregorio Basili de Loreto. The chapel 
presents nothing else worthy of remark. 

The church of Santa Maria Trastevere. The chapel master 
is Guidi, pupil of.Magrini, of Florence, who was educated in 
the school of Clari. This Nestor of the composers for the 
Roman Church is distinguished by his force and energy. Judi- 
cious and severe, he disdains vain ornament and ostentation in the 
practice ofhis art. He does not quit the style of the old masters, 
notwithstanding all the changes time has wrought. His har- 
monies are always correct and his bases perfect. He does not 
want genius, but he does not cultivate it sufficiently. For this 
reason his compositions, though full of beauties in counterpoint, 
always appear somewhat dry. We are tempted to apply to him 
the words which Schubert relates to have been often used by 
Agrell, the head of the chapel of Hanau. Agrell said, “ that he 
considered music as a (masked) intricate calculation. If, said 
he, when I efface the ornamental notes I do not discover the 
skeleton of the most subtle calculation, my thesis is false.’”’ It is 
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thus that Guidi thinks and acts at the present day. He may be 
regarded at Rome asa model of pure, constant, and incessant 
application. 

Amongst the other artists to be found in Rome, we shall point 
out the following to the attention of our readers. 

The agreeable Morroni, educated in the Florentine school of 
Sborgi* and Guidi, is a distinguished composer, and his talent for 
singing is not less remarkable. He is generally cited as the first 
and finest tenorin Rome. This artist was kind enough to enable 
us to hear, in a circle of chosen friends, some of his last vocal com- 
positions. The delicacy and purity of his beautiful Italian music 
gave us unmixed delight. Simplicity and innocence are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his airs. ‘They do not force so 
much as insinuate their way to the heart by their softness. They 
do not contain many new ideas, but they are well arranged and 
presented in an interesting manner, In a word Morroni proves 
that he possesses exquisite taste and great knowledge in the har- 
monic and technical branches of his art. We heard him at dif- 
ferent times in concerts. He inspired his auditors with the senti- 
ment his singing was intended to awaken. All breathed of love 
when he sang Haydn’s charming duet, “ Saper vorrei se mami.” 
But how can we describe the singing? How express by words 
the delicious sensations he produces. What appears to give him 
a greater charm is, that he only sings his own compositions which 
accord with his style. He is always sure of victory in pieces 
where he can display the delicacy of his expression and the acute- 
ness of his feelings. His pure, mellifluous, full, and young voice; 
his moderation, which considering his powers, is astonishing ; his 
power of calculating the effect that certain inflexions will have 
on his hearers, give Morroni a superiority over all his rivals. 
He might well with his eminent talents devote himself to the 
theatre, but the fear of not being able to succeed in deceiving the 
public and sustaining the illusion, has hitherto withheld him. 





* Gasparo Sborgi, chapel master to the great Dukes Leopold and Ferdi- 
nand, and to the Ex-Kings of Etruria, was born at Florence in 1737, and 
was there the director of a society of professors who had placed themselves 
under the protection of St. Cecilia. This enthusiastie composer, rich in talent, 
of the school of Bartolomeo Felici, wrote in the purest style. His compositions 
for the church may be reckoned amongst the classical compositions of their kind. 
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Migliorucci, a pupil of Zingarelli, and formerly director of the 
music of the ex-King of Spain, is one of the most distinguished 
pianists, His compositions are not less estimated. He seeks and 
obtains the approbation of that part of the public which loves 
even in the midst of enjoyment. to be able to discover the reasons 
of this enjoyment ; agreeable and natural melody, the source of all 
true expression in music, unity, and originality, are to be admired 
in all his compositions. 

Migliorucci possesses perfectly the art of treating in an original 
manner ideas which though light and agreeable, are rarely new. 
He knows how to give an interest to things already familiar. 
‘We have heard him play and accompany in many circles, and 
we are obliged to confess that we have heard nothing in all Italy 
that can rival him in this style. He possesses the talent of re- 
producing in miniature with astonishing correctness, the most com- 
plicate and difficult scores, giving the due preponderance to the 
part of each instrument, preparing with art every sort of transi- 
tion, transposing with extraordinary facility into the desired keys , 
in a word, he not only fulfils all that can be required of an accom- 
plished instrumentalist, but he-seconds the singer most.admirably, 
a sure guide, he aids the voice in difficult passages, gives it 
assistance where most requisite, and conducts chorusses in the 
most judicious manner.. Migliorucci may be about forty, and 
possesses distinguished manners. Bandonelli, equally celebrated 
as a poet and as a composer, isthe pupil of P. Teofilo, who has 
acquired so great a reputation by his religious compositions, and 
who was of the school of Clari and Sacchini. In vocal music 
and poetic expression he formed himself after Zingarelli. We 
regard Bandonelli as possessing a decided genius for poetry and 
a fine talent for music. His works are all according to the rules of 
art,.and show great depth of judgment. He has adapted some of 
the sonnets of Petrarch, and some of the stanzas of Japo, 
with so much talent and care, that every one has its precise 
and technical value. He has proved that amongst a number of 
composers he was that one who developed with the greatest nieety 
each delicate and strong idea indicated by the author. If Ban- 
donelli were as original, and rich in invention as he is happy in 
the choice of his melodies, he would acquire an immortal title to 
celebrity. The Preghiere 4 Dio, for three voices, are the most 
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beautiful of his works; they were published at Naples. Bando- 
nelli passes a very retired life, and regrets in his philosophy the 
errors of his age, which he often chastises very poetically in his 
satires. His last unedited poem in the didactic style, “ Sulla 
musica odierna,” contains so many passages full of talent, so many - 
piquant and striking portraits of the composers of the day, that it 
merits richly the honor oftranslation. Sirletti, the pupil of Jan- 
naconi, is a connoisseur pianiste and a composer. It is in the 
accompaniment of antient music that he displays all the force of 
his genius. The psalms of Marcello are his triumph. We have 
been present at several musical soirees at his house, and have 
always met distinguished singers and a seleet audience. We 
there heard again Signor Marconi Schoenberger. We were but 
little disposed to like his base voice, which has always affected us 
disagreeably. Here however he enchanted us in a tenor solo 
from Marcello’s twenty-eighth psalm. His whole soul seemed to 
be infused into his voice. Signor Gioannini’s tenor, and Sarti’s 
sonorous base voice,’ dontributed not a little to the effeet pro- 
duced in the execution of these psalms. We particularly remarked 
the twenty-third and twenty-sixth. His last, magnificent and 
inimitable for its truth and expression, is likewise remarkable for 
_ the triumph expressed in the subject of its chorusses. But to 
return to Siyletti, it is as a piano forte composer that he is most 
distinguished; equality of style, vivacity and truth of universal ex- 
pression, flowing and interesting melody, without useless difficulties, 
are the characteristics of his compositons. Would te Heaven that 
many composers who lose themselves in the clouds of mannerism 
and affectation, would imitate the+wisdom of Sirlgtti, Asioli, and 
Pollini—we should not then so often regret the absence of fine 
and beautiful melody, and natural harmonies drawn from the 
purest source of art! Grazioli (who must not be confounded 
with the composer of the same name, ‘who died at Venice in 1820) . 
has published several operas an@ some sacred music. We think 
he ought to have confined himself to the first style. Hedoes not 
appear fo have gone through the necessary course of study to 
succeed in religious music, and it is not given to man to produce. 
anything great without constant labonr. This Maestro composed 
the music for a mass performed on St. Joseph’s Day, 1821, in the 
Rotunda (Santa Maria ad Martyras). It was executed in the 
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most superior manner, both by the orchestra and singers. It 
contains passages which would have deserved the greatest praises 
in any other place than the church. But it must be regretted 
that all the compositions of the old masters which are caleulated to 
inspire sentiments of piety and religion have been banished from 
them. Thus it was impossible to discover in the features of the 
congregation the least religious feeling; the impressions were 
the same as received at the representation of an opera. We 
should never have believed that compositions so little worthy of 
the temple in which they were executed could have been intro- 
duced there. But on the other hand, Grazioli appears to be 
endowed with much talent for dramatic composition. His Pelle- 
grino bianco contains passages worthy of the most celebrated 
authors. At least he permits the singers to sing and to be accom- 
panied by the instruments, whilst many modern composers make 
the instruments sing, and give a secondary part to the singers. 
We can only reproach him with repeating himself too often. 

It remains to speak of the Dilettantism of Rome. When men 
who are endowed with intelligence, profound judgment, and solid 
taste, agree to unite scattered elements for a good end, advan- 
tages result from it which may have, as history has demonstrated, 
the greatest influence upon art. It is thus that taste is directed _ 
and purified. We learn thus to esteem what is beautiful, and to 
divest the mind of all considerations which have not art itself for 
their object; the public learn by degrees to distinguish the chef 
d’ceuvres in music. Dilettantism may then in a measure contribute 
* towards the civilization ofacountry. But the horizon darkens 
when we turn tg the state of dilettantism in Rome. Whatever 
be the merit of many amateurs, they are isolated, and do not 
cherish the idea of unison among themselves. We believe 
indeed we may boldlf¥ assert, that neither in Rome nor in 
any other town in Italy would such a combination ever have any 
duration. I allude to an association of talented men who should 
have it at heart to ennoble and elevate an art now so degraded, 
and to appropriate to itself all that is really distinguished in 
it. Isolated as they are, their associations are but sudden, nor is 
it an equally ardent love for the art which animates them. Gene- 
rally speaking, the course of events gives to the taste of a nation 
a direction that appears to carry it away with giant strides from 
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the perfection of art. We dare not, we cannot resist the crash 
of the unmeaning productions of our time; we are carried away 
by it, and forget all that is essential, great, and sublime, 
which formerly developed so well a feeling for this art, excited a 
sentiment for the beautiful, and elevated all the faculties of the 
soul. We have heard here many of the chef d’ceuvres of Mozart, 
Haydn, and Cimarosa, and we have found that their beauties are 
no longer appreciated. 

The amateurs in singing are the most numerous. As they are 
the principal ornaments of Rome, in a musical point of view, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of naming the most distin- 
guished.—The Marquis Ceva, Count Bolognetti, M. M. Sardi, 
Cartoni, Fontana, Moncada (who is now singing with great suc- 
cess at the Opera), Campagnom, Giovanini, and Baratti, are 
remarkable for their voices, and for the excellent school whence 
they come. The number of ladies distinguished for their superior 
vocal talents is much larger, We shall confine ourselves to 
Messdms. Caradori, Pellegrini, the Duchess Lante (for whom 
Zingarelli composed his Jerusalem Delivered) the three sisters 
Feretti (who are also fine piano forte players), Messdms. Peru- 
gini, Agricola, Paolina, Martinelli (the pupil of Sagatelli), Grossi 
(who also plays very well on the violin and violoncello), Masi, 
Heser (well known in Germany and married to the Advocate 
Vera); and to conclude, Signora Marioni Schoenberger, who 
has left Rome some time. 

Upon examining the result obtained in favour of art by so great 
an assemblage of fine talent, and upon finding that there does not 
exist one single musical society even of secondary importance in 
this town, thus the individual merit of these amateurs, however 
remarkable it may be in itself, loses much in our eyes. It is true 
that some years back a musical society, of about thirty members, 
was formed under the direction of the young Marquis Muti Papa- 
gurri, an intelligent and talented scholar of old Guidi, and 
equally skilful as a violinist, pianiste, and vocal-composer, but 
besides ‘that the number was not sufficiently considerable, properly 
speaking this society has never been constituted, for the members 
met only for the execution of some airs, duos, &c. on the invita- 
tion of the director. _The instrumentalists were by far too inferior 
for this society to be compared with those of a similar kind jn Ger- 
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many. Effect alone was considered, and mediocrity was attempted 
to be concealed by false glitter, as it is customary to cover worm- 
eaten furniture with varnish. However we do not despair of 
seeing this society rise again under more favorable auspices. 

We shall conclude by naming several friends of music, whose 
merit is recognized and celebrated every where. We shall men- 
tion Count Bucella, who excels in the science of counterpoint, 
and who is the scholar of Guidi. His great knowledge in music 
has secured him the first rank among the Dilettanti of Rome. 
His psalms, composed in the manner of Marcello, would, if they 
were published, augment his reputation. The Count now resides 
at Civita Vecchia, where he holds a place under Government. 

M. Pezzella, the pupil of the Padre Sabbatini, and the son of 
the celebrated composer of the same name, guided by the best prin- 
ciples drawn from the sources of literature and art, combines with 
an immense knowledge of mathematics, profound study in the 
theory of music. A distinguished connoisseur, his judgment 
is regarded in Rome as the touchstone of real merit. 

We must now again speak of the Abbate Fortunato Santini and 
his celebrated musical library, which ought to be visited by all 
those who are interested in the art. ‘This distinguished man has 
occupied himself for twenty-six years in collecting all that art has 
produced of the best since its restoration. We there find all the 
works of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Ciampoli, Capilupi, Balducci, 
Chiabreza, with those, of Giustiniani, Saverio, Mattei, Erasio, 
Leoni, Fr. di Rogatis, &c. All the fine compositions that are 
performed annually at the Pope’s chapel, the patriarchal church, - 
and in general in all the churches and theatres; all the chef 
d’ceuvres of the Roman, Neapolitan, Venetian, and Bolognesian 
schools, and there is a catalogue which is instructive and excites 
the admiration ofthe reader. Copies of the works contained in this 
library may be obtained here at a moderate price, The know- 
ledge of Santini in the literature of practical and theoretical music 
is more that common ; his opinions on artists and their produc- 
tions are interesting. With regard to the subjects of the old 
masters, his opinion is, that although they appear singular to 
modern ears, they are in reality more rich in psycological and 
esthetic truth than they are generally allowed to be. 

Hence he deduces, that if art is to remain art, and not serve as 
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mere pastime, classical works ought to be more studied than they 
usually are. Who will not agree to this? Besides the interest 
which these works possess with regard to the history of the art, 
they contain an expression of sentiment, « character which must 
please all those who love nature in its purity, to whom God 
has given the facu!ty of comprehending them. It is true we must 
advance with the age; but he only does advance who knows how 
to determine with precision what has been done for the perfection 
of art by modern composition, which can only be accomplished 
by a complete knowledge of the ancient works. 

La musica merita d’esser studiata 

++. sia detto per animar la gioventi ; 

A non lasciar miseramente perire quella 

Mirabile ecienza. Steffani. 
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Les Italians sont bien plus remarkable par ce qu’ils ont étés, par ce qu’ils 


pourraient étre, que par ce qu’ils sont maintenant.— Madame de Stael— 
Corinne. 


The question whether music ought to act most upon the in- 
ternal or external sensations. of man, would be an interesting 
object of research. That music spreads a charm over our exist- 
ence, and causes us great pleasure cannot be denied; thus it has 
at all times been the aim of distinguished men to improve the 
rich domain of art, in order to obtain by a better culture the 
most beautiful fruits, and to exalt life to a higher sphere. If in 
our days intrinsic worth is so often sacrificed to external bril- 
liancy, sometimes even in a manner little suitable to the occasion ; 
if present composers often purposely neglect fundamental truth 
by seeking to flatter the senses with an affectation carried to the 
highest pitch, it proves that the sun of the musical horizon is 
sometimes obscured by mists; but duty and the esteem of the real 
admirers of the art, who see things as they are, and who judge 
severely, ought to determine us to uphold the truth. 

Weshall begin with the opera, as the richest and most important 
part of the music of our time. It is to the opera that the art 
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now owes all the power, which formerly belonged entirely to 
the church. 

In speaking of the actual state of the opera (which is now per- 
haps at its highest pitch) we cannot omit to cast a rapid glance 
over the productions of the great master; for it is here that 
Rossini has obtained his highest success, and commenced his reign 
over almost all the theatres of Italy and Europe. 

Rossini had already acquired considerable fame in the north of 
Italy by the operas of Demetrio, La Pietra di Paragone, Tan- 
credi, L’ Italiana in Algieri, Aureliano in Palmira, Il Turco in 
Italia, &c. when in 1815 he came to Naples to reap new triumphs. 
The first opera he composed for the theatre of San Carlo was 
Elisabetta. This opera had extraordinary success, resulting 
equally from a brilliant and energetic style, and from a novelty 
of ideas (which is now not often the case) and from its perfect 
execution in the youthful talents of Madlls. Colbran and Darda- 
nelli, the celebrated tenor David, and the peculiar baritone Noz- 
zari.* The Neapolitans recognized in Rossini the man who was 
- soon to be captivated by their beautiful country ; in fact if Venus 
(as Schubart said of Naumann) had wished for a chapel master, 
her choice would infallibly have fallen upon Rossini, such charms 
do his melodies possess. Thus he has received proofs of the 
highest favour of the Neapolitan public. A decree of the Duke 
of Noia, superintendent of the royal theatres, declared in the most 
flattering terms his superiority over all his predecessors, and en- 
gaged him to write in the same style for the teatro massimo 
(thus do the Italians distinguish San Carlo.) So many proofs of 
general admiration could not however prevent his writing a 
farce in the summer of 1816, in the lowest style, under the title 
of La Gazzetta, by which his laurels were for a time tarnished ; 
but. happily he had already in his portfolio the Libretto of Otello, 
and two months were sufficient for him to bring forth this chef 
d’ceuvre of lyric tragedy, as the Italians call it. ‘The style of this 
opera differs considerably from that of Elisabetta. It possesses 
more dramatic truth, the ideas are better developed, and there is a 
profundity init which penetrates and gives birth to strong and vivid 
impressions. All the critics laid down their arms after this work ; 


* Nozzari’s voice, which was originally a high tenor, appears to have been 
transformed by time into a baritone. 
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‘Zingarelli alone kept the field, pretending that the beauties it 
contained were purely accidental. However this might be, Ros- 
sini received new proofs of admiration from the superintendent of 
the royal theatres, who, in order to prevail on him to remain at 
Naples, constituted him director of the theatres S. Carlo and 
del Fondo; but Rossini shewed at Naples the same indifference 
he has since displayed at the Theatre Italien in Paris. In 1817 
he gave his Armida, which did not fulfil the expectations of the 
public ; this opera was written in the style of Jomelli, whose 
score was probably under his eyes, consequently its success was of 
a very short duration. But his reputation, already warmly dis- 
puted by his adversaries, suffered nothing. In the following year 
he made a little excursion to Rome, to bring out his Adelaide di 
Borgogna at the Argentina; on his return to Naples he wrote 
his Mosé, which obtained an-immense success ; for, independently 
of the very considerable receipts which it produced, no other 
music was sung throughout Italy. Enthusiasm was never before 
excited to such a point. The praises of his genius, and the in- 
comparable work full of life and originality which had just 
crowned his labours, resounded from all parts. ‘Towards the end 
of the same year, 1818, a farce called Adina, intended for the 
theatre St. Charles of Lisbon, paid well, and preceded Ricciardo 
and Zoraide, which had also immense success, and filled all the 
connoisseurs and non-connoisseurs with a general delirium. It 
was then that the famous epistle of Cimarosa appeared, dated 
from the Elysian fields, which elevated Rossini’s music to the skies, 
and ranked him amongst the greatest geniuses that Italy could 
boast. The interpreter of love, Paisiello, the tender and im- 
passioned Piccini, exclaimed with delight on seeing this work, 
and applauded it before the Gods. There is a discussion be- 
tween Durante and Jomelli on two acts of this opera. Some 
reproaches are addressed to him relative to his melodies, as well 
as different observations, which interest us no more than they did 
Rossini himself. In 1819 Ermione was written for St. Carlo in 
the same style ; but this opera produced but little effect. Soon 
after he set off for Venice, where his Edoardo e Cristina was 
brought out. This opera had only a few new pieces, all the rest 
were taken from others. In the autumn of the same year, he 
wrote for St. Carlo La Donna del Lago, which gained him new 
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laurels by its original beauties. In 1820 he went to Milan, 
where he brought out his Bianca e Faliero, and returned to 
Naples to write Maometto, which had but little success. in the 
meanwhile the attacks in the newspapers made him more careful 
in the correction of this work than of his other operas. After 
a short repose he went to Rome (1821), where he brought out 
Corradino, which had doubtful success ; but one of his most re- 
markable productions appeared at the same time. We allude to 
Zelmira, which is considered as the most satisfactory of his com- 
positions, with regard to invention and the ingenious manner in 
which the ideas are developed. Nevertheless in Semiramide, which 
followed shortly after at La Fenicé at Venice, his genius was 
displayed still more. © 

Ifwe would judge with impartiality all the celebrated composi- 
tions of this man of genius, and the effect of his music upon the 
cultivation of modern style, we shall find that the influence 
of his works has perhaps acted as powerfully on the million 
during the last eight years, as the military genius of another extra- 
ordinary man has operated changes in his century. This has 
been well said by a talented writer in the Musical Gazette of 
Berlin. It is in this point of view that we ought to regard the 
revolution effected by Rossini in the music of Naples, as well as 
its novel results. When we consider that antient music has been 
banished from churches, concerts, and saloons, as unable to resist 
the brilliant success of the modern, we must agree with the 
Italians that it is to the progress of the age and to the-constantly 
changing feelings and opinions of new generations that it ought 


to be attributed. 


* Ossi, muscoli, nervi, e fibre, sangue, 

“ Tutto é moderno in noi ; moderne teste 

*¢ Han’ moderni cervelli”— 
has been said by a celebrated ,oetess of Upper Italy. Piccini, 
Sacchini, Sarti, Cimarosa, Paisiello, Zingarelli, have been 
obliged to yield since experience and the disputes between the 
classic and romantic have demonstrated that the beau ideal must 
vary and change in form with every fresh generation. 

When we see even in Germany the preference given to the 

ardent Rossini over the great Mozart, and in the Austrian 
capital, Vienna, the classic compositions of .Beethoven giving 
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place to the brilliant trifles of Moscheles, Czerney, &c. may not 
we say with the song 
‘¢ Ebbe nelle arti 

“‘ Il suo gusto ogni eta, volge una ruota 

Tempi e costumi—un di risorgeranno 

“ J Cimarose, i Sarti! intanto io lodo 

‘¢ Musica di cannone e bombarde.” 
Now since our generation and the age in which we live pre- 
serve but little taste for serious and profound studies, and lend 
their support to theintellectual productions of the celebrated artist, 
let us examine whether the cultivation of music in Naples has 
gained or lost by it. 

We should be unjust towards ourselves if by an ill-directed 
admiration for antient times, we undervalued the progress that 
we have made in spite of the rigorists. Musical colouring has 
gained considerably by Rossini’s new operas. It is not the same 
with design. If we examine the best works of this master, we 
find a freshness and smoothness, and frequently a delicacy 
before unknown in music, and throughout all a local complexion, 
young and ardent, calculated to create emotions, at whatever 
price they may be purchased. Such are the impulses which he has 
given to his art, and upon which all critics agree. As to the 
classical exactitude of design which we seek in musical expression 
and dramatic language, it must be allowed that the epoch which 
preceded us was much superior to ours, because they pursned 
solid and continued study. 

But it cannot be denied that we find in the compositions of 
Rossini many striking and inimitable examples of the art of 
expressing our sensations, and even of the many esthetic 
magnificent pieces, which may serve as models, as the works of the 
Italian masters formerly did, such as Leo, Pergolesi, Hasse, 
Piccini, Sacchini, Sarti, Cimarosa, Gluck, Mozart, &c. But as 
in painting, a picture of which the colouring is brilliant, and the 
design exquisite, is not perfect if the whole be not improved by a 
creative conception ; in the same way in music, it is incontrover- 
tible, that in spite of the superiority of some parts of Rossin ‘s 
operas, the tout ensemble fails more or less in depth, reflectiov 
developement, and the finish of the great master. In the midst © 
beauties of the highest class, there are unpardonable negligences 
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which, however, will not hinder the world from placing him at 
the head of composers, but which may deprive his works of a long 
existence. 

Naples possesses five great theatres, where operas and plays 
are performed, and two smaller unes, where farces are given for 
the amusement of the people. 

ist. The San Carlo, The colossal proportions and the splen- 
dour of the interior construction of this theatre, called by the 
Neapolitans ‘Teatro Massimo, surpasses everything of the kind 
that exists in Europe. Nevertheless it is allowed that several 
new theatres on the Continent, as well as foreign, are superior to 
it in taste, elegance, and perhaps solidity. The exterior of the 
San Carlo has nothing which distinguishes it from any common 
building, and nothing prepares the mind for the sensation which 
is experienced on entering the pit, The ceiling, painted in 
fresco is all that can be imagined with regard to art, but it can 
only be properly seen when the theatre is most brilliantly lighted. 
Seven tiers of boxes are ornamented with the utmost magnifi- 
cence and luxury; gold sparkles on all sides. These boxes, 
imposing from their number and size, and emerging from that of 
the King which shines in their centre, resemble those of no other 
theatre of Europe in their disposition ; not less worthy of remark 
is the curtain which is apparently the work of a great artist. The 
proscenium is much smaller than that ofthe La Scala at Milan, but 
the theatre as a whole is in size and appearance beyond all com- 
parison with anything else of the kind that is to be seen. 

2d. The Teatro del Fondo is under the same direction as the 
San Carlo, but is far below it in luxury and magnificence. It is 
reckoned amongst the most elegant, and the building itself is very 
favorable to sound. The same operas also are often performed 
as at the San Carlo, principally the opera buffa, with little comic 
ballets ; Otello was originally composed for this theatre. 

3d. The Teatro Nuovo, which is smaller than the last-men- 
tioned, and is used for the alternate representation of the opera 


-buffa and plays. . 


4th. Teatro dei Fiorentini still smaller than the last, but ex- 
tremely elegant. and‘ so beautifully lighted, as to render it an 
excellent saloon for society. It has for some time past possessed 
an excellent company, with two of the most celebrated performers 
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of Italy, Marini and Vestris, whose names it bears. Formerly 
operas were given at this theatre, and in 1816 Rossini brought 
out a farce there (La Gazzetta) which did not succeed. 

5th. San Fernando bears a great resemblance to the Teatro 
Nuovo, but is rarely opened. 

6th San Carlino, and 7th Fenice. These two theatres are 
expressly designed for the populace. Sometimes even two represen- 
tations are given daily, to avoid the immense crowd that usually 
assembles. The Fenice is situated in the lower part of the city, 
and here are given only little comic operas, or a species of musical 
farce for the people, which are necessary as the best medium 
through which to display the original spirit of the Neapolitan music. 

Amongst the orchestras of Naples, that of San Carlo is superior 
to allothers. It is directed by Festa (the husband of the singer 
formerly engaged at Paris), who has gained great reputation by 
the vigorous execution of Rossini’s operas. This orchestra is 
still good, but Festa-is growing old; a more youthful and energetic 
leader would perhaps render it excellent. Detached pieces, but 
seldom whole operas, are sometimes performed with as much 
force, precision, expression, and vigour, as can be met with in the 
best orchestras in Paris. 

After the opera come the concerts. But how shall we treat of 
things which take place so seldom. If any national or foreign 
artist wishes to give one, he meets with a thousand obstacles to 
obtaining the permission of Government, to finding a convenient 
place for it, a miserable orchestra, &c. &c. and after these are 
overcome, what chances does he run of success, if he has not 
the fame of a Catalani or a Paganini! The concerts at the 
theatre are no better. A few years ago they attempted to give 
Haydn’s Creation, but it was executed so feebly and negligently, 
that it will be best not to mention it. The public has been unable 
to judge of this chef d’ouvre, which is thus lost to Italy. At 
Naples they only goto the theatre for the opera, which they 
thoroughly enjoy, and beyond it they think nothing worthy of 
attention. 

A greater degree of favour is bestowed upon private societies 
or parties, which are frequented by all the Dilettanti, and are in a 
much more flourishing condition. 

Dilettantism has risen to a much higher pitch in Naples than 
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in any other town in Italy, Milan excepted. By dilettantism 
we mean that immoderate love for novelty which agitates common 
amateurs, and which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
taste of the age. An impetuous torrent which overwhelms every 
thing, dilettantism throws into oblivion all that is essentially 
great, all that is truly beautiful, and has assisted the progress of art. 
Amongst the private houses we could only find one where we may 
sometimes hear Zingarelli’s fine church music and Jomelli’s dra- 
-matie, and only four or five where they execute the instrumental 
music of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, Dussek, &c. It 
is melancholy to say that the works of these great masters have 
been weighed, and that they are disappearing by degrees 
from musical society, to give place to the noise of modern eompo- 
sitions. In the soirees of the Princess Belmonte Spinelli, which 
take place once a week, are combined with the best pieces from 
the fashionable operas, the compositions of Beethoven and Dussek 
for the piano forte, with accompaniments ; but the company give 
themselves up so much to conversation that we were constrained 
to abandon the attempt after the third evening, because we could 
hear nothing. The concerts of the nobles (Casini dei Nobili) 
take place monthly during the winter. They have the orchestra 
and singers from the royal theatre ; here we heard the instrumen- 
tal music ef Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn very well performed, 
as likewise some little duets of Cherubini’s and a trio of Paer’s, 
but the interest taken in this kind of music was so little that con- 
versation was never for a moment relinquished. At the same 
time if’ Casaciello, a Neapolitan buffo of the new school, begun 
one of his piquant airs, silence was instantly re-established, and 
nothing could interupt the attention with which he was listened 
to, nor describe the enthusiasm with which he was applauded. 
We have often been present at little musical parties, such as 
those-of Colonel Pignaluerd, for vocal music ; that of the Donna 
Gaetana Morena for quartetts, that of Rafaello Liberatori, where 
the first amateurs of the city assemble, and in the house of Coun- 
sellor Rogatis, Governor of the Royal College of Music, we 
have heard two stabat maters by Zingarelli executed ina very 
satisfactory manner. 
Sacred music is entirely lost to the Italians of the present day. 
During the summer, we attended most assiduously all the festivals 
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of the church at Naples, where they are both numerous and 
important. We were to be found wherever there was a chance 
of hearing any thing good in the way of sacred music ; but it was 
labour in vain, and nothing should induce us to repeat the experi- 
ment. Who could discover the country of Scarlatti, Vinci, 
Pergolesi, Leo, Durante, and Caraffa, after hearing the trash 
which is now performed? Who could dare (without offending 
these immortal spirits) to praise these frivolous trifles, which now 
succeed to the grand and religious style of the ancient church 
music? If the composers of the day are asked the cause of this 
falling off, they answer with perfect sincerity and confidence— 
“‘ We write for the public, who only wish for this sort of music. 
If we were to endeavour to bring into fashion the style of our 
predecessors, our churches would be abandoned.’”’ They have 
so totally lost all feeling for the sublime and beautiful, that they 
are become incapable of enjoying or understanding the music of 
former times. 

The best church music we did hear was on the 24th and 25th of 
July, at the church of St. James, and on the 2d and 15th of 
August, at the King’s Chapel, on the feast of the Virgin. 

On St. James’ day, all the music was by G. Tritto, first chapel 
master to his Majesty; on the 15th of August it was composed 
by Luigi Mosca, second master of the same chapel. Tritto is a 
skilful contrapuntist, well versed in the knowledge of antient 
music, and capable of writing in the serious style with great effect. 
He only fails in the brilliancy of his instrumenting. The effects 
of harmony, and those of instruments, are for him una terra incog- 
nita. He employs his violins and wind instruments in uninterest- 
ing ritornelli, and does not know how to make his orchestra 
useful in accompaniment. He sometimes sinks to theatrical man- 
ner and ends in a common-place style. 

Luigi Mosca, who for his rare qualities enjoyed great consider- 
ation, had also great knowledge in music, and did not yield much 
to Tritto ; he even instrumented with more taste. His composi- 
tions are well written for the singers, and produce much effect. 
Among the orchestral performers and singers at the court are 
many persons of merit and old servants. The leader is Festa. 
The organist, Parisi, deserves honourable mention for his learned 

style of playing. He often recalled to our memory the famous 
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Sommer, organist to the Court of Vienna; this is the greatest 
compliment which can be paid to his talents. 

Vespers began by a symphony of much energy, probably by 
Tritto, and continued by a dizit, lately composed by the same 
author, the introduction of which is too long. The first verse 
was sung by the young Soprano Villani, who at the beginning 
produced some effect by his correct intonation and agreeable 
- quality of voice, but towards the end he failed from weakness of 
tone and want of style. 

The second verse, Virgo Virtutis, sung by the young tenor, 
Gorgiali, was not very effective, because the singer, who however 
did not want cultivation, had too little voice, and made too much 
use of ornament. The terzetto, Juravit Dominus, sung by two 
soprani, and the tenor, Nozzari, produced an agreeable sensation 
among the auditors. The soprano, Tarquini, who is thirty-six, 
appeared to us superior to any we had before heard, without 
excepting either Crescentini or Marchesi. His voice is incom- 
parable for beauty and purity: his school is not irreproachable : 
he wants accent in execution, and his shake is not firm enough. 
Nozzari loaded his singing with bravura passages, which were 
ill-suited to the august place in which he stood. Judicavit me was 
sung by Tarquini, with an obligato accompaniment for the 
clarinet and bassoon, and gave an opportunity to this singer to 
display his fine talent to advantage. 

The last verse, Gloria Patri, performed by Nozzari, appeared 
to us absolute nonsense, made up of theatrical reminiscences and 
dances. Fortunately it contained a good fugue, at the end of 
which the author shewed himself a great composer. This induced 
us to notice the work which will probably be his last. The first 
part was hardly finished when the public began to leave the 
church, and but few persons waited till the end of the perform- 
ance. We also heard a superb Magnificat in A minor by L. Leo, 
which seemed to us worthy of the composer. Its execution 
wanted ensemble—perhaps this might arise from the singular 
distribution of the orchestra, which was placed in two long 
tribunes, so that the musicians could hardly see each other, and 
did not go together. At the King’s Chapel the orchestra was 
arranged in the shape ofa horse shoe, having the leader in the 
middle ; the execution was much more satisfactory. 
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On the 25th of July a solemn festival was celebrated in the 
same church; a mass and three motetts, composed by Tritto, were 
the best pieces performed ; but these works had the qualities and 
faults of the Dizit, of which we have just spoken. 

On the 15th of August was given a mass by Luigi Mosca, This 
mass is not a work of the first order, but it contains beauties 
which place it amongst the number of good compositions in this 
style. The author has avoided the fault of the day, which is to 
fall into a theatrical manner. The ideas are simple, clear, well 
combined and developed. Mosca, though not equal to Tritto in 
counterpoint, is above the composers of the day, who treat all 
styles alike. Our impartiality however compels us to say that 
Mosca does not appear to us to have reached the high style of 
church music, the striking features of which are its simplicity and 
elevated religious feeling; but it is something to have stood 
against the torrent. 

Before we conclude we.shall present to our readers a list of 
the performers of the chapel royal; it is as follows. 


SINGERS. 
4 Musici (2 soprani and 2 alti), 4 Tenori, and 4 Bassi, 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 





6 First Violins, led by Festa 2 Horns 

6 Second do. led by Giuliano 2 Trumpets 

2 Tenors 3 Violoncellos 

2 Hautbois 1 Double Bass 

2 Clarinets 2 Organists, who do the 
2 Bassoons duty by turns. 


Rossini, during his stay at Naples, composed a mass for the 
church of St. Ferdinand, where it was performed. This work, 
which he executed in two days, is much the worse for such haste, 
and possesses nothing to raise it above mediocrity, 


Royal Musical College of St. Sebastian. 


The union of the conservatories of St. Onofrio and La Pieta, 
under the name of Licéo Filarmonico, was the origin of this col- 
lege. Such combinations had likewise taken place in 1797, 
between the conservatories of S. Maria di Loreto et di S. Onofrio ; 
and in the year 1791 the Poveri di Giesu Cristo, the most renowned 
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of all, took the name of La pieta dei Turchini. All these conser- 
vatories were in their decay at the time of the last re-organization. 

The college, which since 1813 has taken the title of Royal 
Conservatory, now reckons one hundred and ten in-door and one 
hundred out-door pupils. It is directed by three governors, the 
Duc de Noia, the Counsellor de Rogatis, and the Chevalier 
Marinelli. The first is director of the musical education of the 
scholars ; the second superintends their literature and manners ; 
whilst the third undertakes the administration of the financial 
department. 

The direction of the buildings belongs to the rector, who has 
under his orders a vice-rector and prefects. Nic. Zingarelli is the 
director of the music ; he was re-called from Rome in 1813 to 
occupy thissituation. It is lamentable that an artist so estimable 
for his talents and private character should prove himself indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the establishment committed to his charge; 
yet this fact is but too certain—he has rendered no real service to 
the school he directs. He contents himself with leading an easy 
and tranquil life, employing his time in reading holy books, and 
even appearing inclined to become a priest. Besides, being 
extremely prejudiced, he will not permit his pupils to study the 
works of modern composers, and shews a marked aversion to the 
music of Mozart and his imitators. 


At the conservatory are to be found professors for every branch 
of music, viz. 

Ist. A professor of harmony. Tritto occupied this place, but 
he has been dead some years, and has not yet been replaced. 

2d. A professor of accompaniment. Gio. Furno, who fills this 
post, is equally active and skilful. 

$d. A professor of the piano forte. D. Giuseppe Elia, a good 
master, though without much brilliant execution. 

Ath. Professor of singing. Louis Mosca, the dramatic and 
sacred composer, and second chapel master to the King, formerly 
occupied this situation, but he has been dead some years, and has 
been replaced by Crescentini. 

5th. The professor of Solfeggi is D. Giov. Salenis. 

6th. Two professors of the violin. D. Domenico Carabella 
and Ant. Ciarretta. 


7th. The professor of the violoncello, Ant. Guida. 
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8th. That of the hautbois, Felice Ferrazzano. 

9th. The flute, Pasquale Buongiorni. 

10th. The trumpet, M. Rupp. 

1lth. The bassoon, M. Moriz. 

12th. The horn, D, Giuseppe Ercolano. 

All these masters teach after the manner of the ancient conser- 
vatories, without considering the improvements which may have 
been made since their establishment. These prejudices cause 
many controversies between the partizans of the old and new 
Schools. Crescentini alone has adopted the method of the con- 
servatory of Paris. 

Besides the above-named professors, there are masters of the 
belles lettres for the esthetic education of the scholars ; but their 
progress in this branch of education is insignificant. The pupils 
may remain at the conservatory till they have attained the age of 
twenty-two, and even longer if as honorary scholars (allevali 
onorari) they give lessons to the out-door classes. 

The institution for young ladies contains twenty-four pupils, 
to whom singing and the piano forte are taught; their masters 
are Messieurs Parisi and Cimarosa, son of the celebrated com- 
poser that name. 

In the month of September, 1817, the arrangements of the 
college, as regarding the classes of out-door pupils, were much 
improved by royal command. ‘The aim of these classes is to pre- 
pare persons of both sexes who wish to devote themselves to the 
study of music previously to their entering the conservatory. The 
number of scholars is fixed at one hundred and seventy boys and 
thirty girls. 

The scholars most worthy of remark, as pianistes and singers, 
who have left the conservatory since its re-organization in 1818 
are—Louis Birago,since dead; Paul Cimarosa and Charles Conti, 
both much esteemed and sought; Louis Labliche, one of the 
finest bases of the present day; Raphaél Dario, Alexandre 
Basti, and Joseph Cicimarra, tenors of great taste. 


Composers to the Court. 
1. Nic. Zingarelli (see the above and preceding articles.) 
2. Giac. Tritto—dead some years. 
3. Giac. Rossini (see the preceding erticles.) 
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4. Louis Mosca—who has been spoken of in the article on 
church music. As a dramatle composer he has outlived his repu- 
tation. 

5. Pierre Raimondi, a Sicilian, long established at Naples, 
who has composed several operas and ballets. He possesses a 
good deal of knowledge in the serious style, of which he has given 
many proofs in his operas. He wants imagination, which in dra- 
matic writing is essential. 

6. Giac. Cordella, a pupil of Paisiello, has written ten operas 
and three farces. He succeeds best in the buffo style. Gili 
Aventurieri, which he wrote in 1825 for the Canobiana at Milan, 
did him much honour, and obtained for him an advantageous en- 
gagement at Barcelona. Lo Sposo di Provincia, which he com- 
posed for the Argentina at Rome in 1821, was received with 
great applause. The principal merit of Cordella consists in the 
excellent arrangement and developement of his ideas. 

The other most distinguished composers and virtuosi are :— 

7. Sylvestre Palma—who has written several operas with suc- 
cess—but whose style wants spirit. 

8. Louis Capotorti—who passes for a harmonist of Durante’s 
school—but whose compositions do not announce very great know- 
ledge. 

9. Joseph Dedonatis—a good contrapuntist. He is one of the 
very few organists who understand the fugue style. 

10. Francois Lanza—professor of the piano forte. He has 
travelled much, and is known by his compositions in England, 
France, and Italy. 

11. Charles Assenzio, a Spaniard, who is greater as a composer 
than asa performer. He is a man of talent. 

12. Paul Cimarosa—an excellent musician and virtuoso. He 
does not possess so much genius as his father ; but to much talent 
as a singer he unites a clear and easy method of teaching. 

13. The organist Parisi deserves to be mentioned with praise 
amongst the professors of the piano forte. 

14. Ruggi, a good contrapuntist and professor of singing, has 
written some very original Neapolitan canzonets, which have 
gained much celebrity abroad. 

15. Gonsalvi—a distinguished singer and good musician. He 
has great variety in the fiorilure peculiar to himself, with which 
he ornaments his music. 
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16. De Sanctis has the reputation of being a good harmonist 
and a meritorious professor of singing. 

17. Joseph Festa—leader at San Carlos and at the King’s 
Chapel. He perfectly understands his business, as well as the 
management of a theatre. The German musician Misse! has 
accused Festa of having stolen his violin quartetts, and having 
printed them with his name at Girard’s, in Naples. 

The principal artists of the chapel royal and of the orchestra of 
San Carlos are :— 

18. Onorio de Vito. 19. Ant. Giaretelli—good violinists and 
leaders. 

2G. N. Zeffirini. 21. N.Fenzi. 22. Ant.Guida. 23. Charles 
Lovere. 24. Pierre Lovere—are the first violoncellists. When 
Fenzi is absent, Guida is considered as the best. 

25. Vincenzo Marra. 26. D. Vecchini. 27. D. Zaboti—ex- 
celJent double bases. Marra is the most celebrated. : 

28. Joseph Categari—first horn at San Carlos, 

29. Joseph Ercolani—one of the best horn players in Naples, 
and at the same time a composer. 

30. Michel Rupp. 31. André Sebastiani. 32. Ferdinand Se- 
bastiani. 33. D. Buonuomo—very good clarinet players. The 
first-named is professor to the conservatory, and occupies the 
first place at San Carlos. 

34. Albani. 35. Giuliani. 36. D. Terrazami—hautbois 
players. The two first have the most ability. 

37. Josue Fiore—first flute at San Carlos & the Royal Chapel. 

38. Scherer—a German—an excellent flute player and an 
agreeable composer. 

39. Pasquale Buongiorno is considered by the Neapolitans to 
possess great talent as a flute player. 


AMATEURS. 


Amongst the composers who belong to the class of dilettanti 
the Cavaliere Corigliano de Rignano occupies the first place. His 
principal compositions have been printed at Florence, Rome, 
and Naples, under the title of Lira sentimentale. Carlo Sac- 
cente several years since wrote an opera called Aganodocca, but 
it was not successful. 

Marcello Perrino, ex-rector of the conservatory, a good theo- 
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rist, has published many works on music, amongst others one 
entitled Osservazioni sul canto, Napoli, 1810, obtained the appro- 
bation of Zingarelli. 

Both the Abbate Julio Visconti and Philippo d’Abadessa 
have distinguished themselves. The former by some very agree- 
able airs, the latter by his sacred compositions. The finest 
amongst the amateurs of Naples is D. Joseph Sigismondi, keeper 
of the records of the royal college of music, who is 88 years old. 
The pupil of Porpora, and friend and contemporary of Jomelli, 
Piccini, Sacchini, Cimarosa, and Paisiello, he has studied the 
theory and practice of music deeply, as well as the literature of 
the art. It is to him we owe the most authentic information con- 
cerning the history of the music of his country. The greatest 
service he now renders to art is the making known to his pupils 
the unpublished classical compositions of the best Italian masters. 

Amongst the Neapolitan pianists the Cavalier Galeata ranks 
the first. M. M. Joseph Gallurou, Micherou, Marchesino, Ster- 
lich, the Cavaliere della Valle, and the Cavaliere Puoti, are also 
very clever. La Signora Liberatori, the young Therese de 
Fortis, and La Signora Andreatini hold the first places among 
the ladies. Madames Landolfi, Corcione, Charlotte Hestermann, 
and the Barone della Posta accompany from score very well. 

Naples is rich in excellent female singers. Our notice of all 
would be too long, we shall therefore confine our remarks to the 
most eminent. The three sisters Pignalverd, the eldest of whom 
is a pupil of M. Sigismondo, possess an extensive knowledge of 
music and great talent for singing. 

The Signora Pauzzini has gained great reputation by her 
execution of the two stabats of Zingarelli; the two sisters Cata- 
lani, and particularly Louisa, have great voices, and sing with 
much taste. The mezzo soprano of Madame Picciola is of a pure 
and metallic quality. The Signora Rafaellina Ferri possesses a 
charming soprano, and sings with exquisite taste. The facility of 
Madame Theresa Cadolini in bravura passages is extraordinary, 
and surpasses all we have ever heard. 

The numbers of male amateur singers is much less considerable. 
The tenors de Lucca, Valentini, Dario, and the basses Cirio and 
Guarino are considered the best. 

Amateur violinists are not rare in Naples. The most distin- 
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guished in the performance of quartetts and leading appeared to 
us to be the Duc de Saviano and Signor Carlo del Pozzo. After 
them rank Ferdinand Cipolla, De Rogatis, B. Vestris, Vincenzio 
Fasolla, and Jeraf. Castronuvo, as violin and tenor players. 

Amongst the flutists the Cavaliere Giuseppe Capocelatro is dis- 
tinguished by his extraordinary talent. Capitain Bourcard has 
great delicacy of execution. Il Colonello Marsiglia also possesses 
distinguished talent, and we heard a young man named Boucher, 
who appeared to us destined to obtain a great reputation. 














ANALYSIS OF MARTINI’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
DISSERTATION Ill. 





ON THE VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF THE 
HEBREWS IN THE TEMPLE. 
(Continued from Vol. 9, p. 344.]} 


Tus dissertation commences with a few observations on the 
magnificence of the music in the temple of Jerusalem, which in 
the regular distribution of its parts,* in the agreeable succession 
of measures, or the exact alternations of the chorusses, or the 
incredible multitude and variety of instruments and singers, was 
never equalled by any other nation. That music must certainly 
have been extremely splendid which could not only ravish the 
senses of the celebrated Queen of Sheba by. its beauty, but for 
which, at a later period, the Monarchs of Syria and Asia, educated 
amidst the pomps and splendours of the great Rome, gloried in 
employing the revenues of the provinces, a great part of the trea- 
sures of the kingdom, in the sacrifices offered in the temple, which 
oblations were always accompanied by an harmonious concert of 
instruments and voices. The difficulty of obtaining any certain 
intelligence concerning the Hebrew music is very great, as no 
exact account is to be obtained from the sacred writings; there we 
only learn the names of the instruments and the number of 
singers employed. In the sixth chapter of the present history 
the padre has sufficiently demonstrated that there was a deter- 
mined mode or method observed in the music of the temple, 
where the sacred service might easily have been disturbed by any 
uncertainty, and where it is evident, from the nature of the 
psalms, that some verses were allotted as responses to the people. 
It is likewise most probable that the various keyst or modes were 
regulated with a view to the excitement of the various feelings, 
not exactly according to the then best system amongst the Greeks, 
but ina new manner which was afterwards followed by the restorers 


* Cantilene, which in the manner here used signifies we should imagine 
the different responses, or version of the psalms, which were allotted to the 
various bodies of the choirs. 


+ Tuoni. 
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of ecclesiastical music, who made every interval serve as the fun- 
damental to a key, by which changes were awakened in 
the minds of the supplicants, melancholy, cheerfulness, fear, 
hope, courage, and other feelings. Thus with the Greeks, the 
Ionic mode or key awakened joy; the Phrygian excited divine 
inspiration ; the Lydian fury ; and the Doric serenity. In fact 
whoever peruses the psaltery with an attentive eye, must feel him- 
self excited alternately bysadness, joy, compunction, or faith, from 
the various means of moving @e affections and feelings with 
which the psalms are filled. 

The padre thinks it also most probable that the diatonic scale 
only was used in the temple, from its being more natural, easy, 
and suited to the dignity of so venerable a place, as well as from 
the apparent impossibility of adapting the Hebrew instruments, 
which had so few strings and other accessories, to the intricacies 
of the chromatic and enharmonic scales; added to which the 
diatonic mode was alone used for thirty-seven centuries, and no 
other was discovered before the time of Erathosthenes. As con- 
jecture is our chief guide in this enquiry, it appears for these 
reasons most sensible to consider the diatonic as the scale in use 
amongst the Hebrews; and in like manner if the slight remains 
that are left of ecclesiastical music are worth anything, it is most 
reasonable to consider that the fixed songs or psalms of the 
temple were in some degree similar to the ancient and indeed 
present canto fermo, and that the Doric, as being the most severe, 
was the mode most frequently in use, though the others might be 
occasionally introduced. It is however necessary to strengthen 
our assumptions by whatever lights can be borrowed from the 
sacred writings, and indeed it appears almost too much to advance 
that the present style of ecclesiastical music is the same which 
took its birth from the Royal Psalmist, and was introduced by 
Solomon into the services of the temple. It is one argument in 
our favour, however, that every thing in the sacred rites at the 
dedication of the temple, and especially the music, was declared 
unchangeable ; which decree, although it could not entirely 
secure it against the various mutations of human affairs, would 
yet preserve its substance, though the first songs intended to cele- 
brate the highest events could not in all human probability be 
preserved in their pristine vigour to the captivity of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which involved the first destruction of the temple. We 
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however learn from the 137th Psalm that in this universal de- 
struction the music, as is most likely, was preserved. Thus :— 

‘« By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we 
remembered thee Oh Sion. 

‘- As for our harps we hanged them up upon the trees that are 
therein. 

“ For they that led us away captive required of us then a song ; 
sing us one of the songs of Sion. 

.** How shall we sing the Lo ng in a strange land ?”’ 

Now these expressions have been by some writers considered as 
prophetic inspirations of David, nearly five centuries before the 
captivity took place, whilst others attribute them to the mournful 
Hebrews themselves whilst in actual bondage, However it be, 
they furnish us with a most convincing argument ; if their musical 
instruments remained to the Israelites in their captivity, and ifin 
replying to their conquerors, they did not say they had forgotten, 
but merely had not the courage to sing the songs of Israel in a 
foreign land, it is but rational to conclude that these songs were 
the same that were established first in the sacred offices of the 
Temple, and which they, even during their melancholy captivity 
of seventy years, preserved faithfully. 

On their return from captivity, the Temple and walls of the city 
were rebuilt, and the daily and solemn musical rites re-estab- 
lished in all their splendour. Of these facts we have a certain 
testimony in the books of Nehemiah and Esdras, who beheld and 
promoted them by their zeal. They describe the precise number 
of Israelites who returned from slavery to Judea, in the first year 
of the empire of Cyrus, under the conduct of Zerobabel, and 
amongst these they expressly mention a hundred and forty-eight 
singers, the descendants of Asaph, besides two hundred and forty- 
five mere of another tribe, the heads and directors of whom are 
mentioned by name. This is a sufficient testimony that the use of 
their sacred songs, if not in public, was preserved in private.— 
Nehemiah then relates the great solemnity with which in the for- 
tieth year of Artaxerxes the dedication of the new city and walls 
of Jerusalem was celebrated, and proves by his enumeration of 
the chorusses, singers, and. instruments, that the original forms of 
musical worship were observed.* 


* Esdras, book 2, verse 24. 
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We learn from the ocular testimony of Esdras, that in the 
second year after the return of the Hebrews to Jerusalem, and 
after the foundations of the Temple were laid, “ They set the 
Priests in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons 
of Asaph, with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the manner of 
King David.” This according to the ordinary interpretation sig- 
nifies, according to the manner established and commanded by 
David. The sacred book goes on to say, “And they sung toge- 
ther by course in praising and giving thanks unto the Lord.” — 
This is the same account which is given of the pomp with which 
the first dedication of the Temple was celebrated under Solomon. 
In the dedication of the new Temple in the seventh year of 
Darius, though sorgs are not expressly mentioned by Esdras, yet 
sacrifices are, which in the law of David are commanded not to be 
offered up without the accompaniment of songs and instruments. 
In the second book of Maccabees, however, this dedication is 
mentioned, with the name of the first singer. At this time also, 
all the Priests and Levites had their respective services in the 
Temple assigned to them as before slavery, and amongst these 
ministers the singers were certainly not the last, as by the royal 
edict of Artaxerxes, published in the seventh year of his reign, 
they were expressly declared to be free of any tax or immunity. 

With the same solemnities did the Hebrew hero, Judas Macca- 
beus, celebrate the decication of a new Altar to the true God, 
after having purged the Temple of all the profanations of the 
King Antiochus.* The anniversary of this day was kept every 
year with the same ceremonies, at which solemnity our blessed 
Lord was present in the last year of his mortal life, according to 
St. John,+ and further, Josephus, the Hebrew, proves that the 
same was continued up to the final destruction of the Temple ; 
and thus is the Hebrew song or psalmody traced regularly from 
the times of David and Solomon to the middle of the first century 
of the Christian era. 

If the manner of singing and the musical forms established by 
David descended to such a distance of time, without any substan- 
tial alteration, what reason is there to prevent the belief that the 
apostles who were accustomed to frequent the temple, and to 


* Maccabees, book 1, verse 52. + Chapter 10, verse 22. 
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exercise themselves in prayer and divine praises, did not retain 
the same method? They were Hebrews, and were of course 
educated according to the customs of their nation, therefore as at 
stated hours, they must have assembled with the rest of the people 
in the temple to pray, they of course must have used the same 
melodies with which the multitude responded to the Levite 
singers, which melodies, as before observed, were unchangeable. 
Moreover, although in the time of our Redeemer, the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and wicked leaders of the people, were willing to 
sacrifice the observance of the Lord’s Commandments to foolish 
and vain traditions, they were nevertheless most zealous in pre- 
serving outward ordinances untainted, and for this reason it is 
most probable that the melodies, as well as the manner of divine 
worship ordained by the Royal Psalmist, were preserved in their 
original form even in the times of the Redeemer. On this head, 
St. Augustine writes that “‘ we had the instruction, example, and 
precept of our Lord and his apostles.” In fact, in the last supper, 
after our Saviour had instituted the august sacrament, he, together 
with his beloved disciples, says St. Matthew “ Hymno dicto, 
exierunt in montem Oliveti ;’? St. Augustin also explains the pre- 


cise nature of a hymn thus :—“ Hymns were praises rendered to 


God, in songs, and to God alone.” In the ordinary interpretations 
of the Bible, our Saviour is decided to have selected on the occa- 
sion of the last supper those psalms which were sung by the 
Hebrews after the feast of the passover, that is the 112th and the 
five following ; to this opinion the Padre inclines, for the reason 
that our Lord was particular in observing the pious and pure 
rites of the Hebrew church, and that supper was in some degree 
analogous to the present ceremony. 

If, says the Padre, our Lord communicated his light to his 
apostles that they might understand and teach the Gospel through 
the world, it is likely that with the sacred writings was also 
diffused the ancient music of the psalms in opposition to the pro- 
fane songs of the Gentiles. 

‘ When the apostle Paul, writing to the Ephesians, the Corin- 
thians, and the Colossians, exhorts them to praise the Lord in 
psalms and hymns—when the same holy apostle with his coadjutor 
Sillus, in Macedonia, were first flagellated, then imprisoned, and 
in the middle of the night made their dungeons resound with 
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sacred songs—and when ‘finally the apostle St. John recommends 
the faithful to sing hymns of thanksgiving to the Almighty, these 
apostolic exhortations would have doubtless been useless, if they 
had not been accompanied with the proper psalms to be sung and 
the manner of singing them. After having traced Hebrew music 
thus far,and brought it tothe dawn of the Christian church, it seems 
even more than probable that after the final dispersion of the 
Jews, and the destruction of the temple, though every other 
vestige of the worship of David was destroyed, his songs and 
melodies whieh had deseended from father to son, and could not 
in substanee be injured, were yet preserved, although perhaps 
not in their original purity. In truth it appears most probable 
that as the apostles not only stimulated their disciples by exhorta- 
tion and example to the practice of hymns and psalms, but espe- 
eially to those which had been used in the temple of Jerusalem, 
these, and not any newly invented by them, were introduced into 
the rising church, because in all probability the holy spirit which 
was infused into the apostles at Pentecost extended itself to music 
and its laws, as it was youchsafed to them for the universal benefit 
of the church ; and having doubtless retained the Hebrew melo- 
dies as they learned them, they could be easily renewed amongt 
those Jewish customs which became, says the great priest and 
doctor of the church of St, Leon, “ Christian observances.” 

I shall now pass on to the immediate successors of the apostles, 
that we may descend step by step to our own times, and thus 
render my assertions evident. 

Pliny the younger, pro-consul of Bithynia, in a letter to the 
Emperor Trajan in the 111th year of Christ, says, that after the 
most exact inquisition, he can find nothing wrong in the Christians 
except their obstinacy in refusing to worship idols, but that “ they 
assemble at certain times before day-break to sing alternate hymns 
to Christ and God.” Lucianus, in the reign of the same Prince, 
A.D. 115, after congratulating him on the conquest of the East, 
derides the Christians as having predicted great calamities to him, 
and introduces them as speaking thus :— We are capable of 
remaining ten days without any sort of food, and then watching all 
night to sing hymns, we dream of such and such things.” The 
Padre now passes on to the most celebrated fathers of the church. 
In their writings we find not only frequent mention of the use of 
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music, but the character of that which in the Eastern and Western 
church was constantly retained and unchanged. In fact the 
great St. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, in describing minutely 
the solemn sacrifice of the mass, after having said that the Bishop 
commences the sacred melody of the psalms, which are then pur- 
sued equally with the music by all the rest of the clergy, and that 
this sacred modulation of the psalms, in every kind of ecclesiastical 
function, is seldom or ever omitted, passes on to say, that “ when 
the modulation of the hymns and the sacraments, celebrated but a 
little while after, have as usual disposed and prepared, and in 
concert with divine poetry, united together the affections of all,” 
&c. &e. 

Now the Padre considers that these words, melody and modu- 
lation, signify song in unison governed by the simple inflections of 
the voice, and by the harmony of the psalms he considers that the 
holy father demonstrates what the concord ought to be which 
every body ought to entertain for God, his neighbour, and him- 
self; which demonstration could not have held good, if the parts 
of the melodies differed in themselves, and if the modulation 
varied. 

The Bishop and Martyr St. Ignatius, educated by the same 
apostles and participating in all their works and doctrines, thus 
writes on his journey from Antioch to Rome, where he suffered 
martyrdom by order of Trajan, to the Ephesians :—“ Che voi 
concorriate nella sentenza del vostro Vescovo: e questo pit da voi 
si esegiusce Imperocché il vostro memorevole Presbitero al 
vescovo é cosi adattato, come le corde alla cetra. Per la qual cosa 
nel vostro consenso e concorde amore, Gési Cristo si canta, ma 
‘ciascun di voi exiandio dev’ essere egli stesso un coro solo; aceioché 
per la consonante concordia ricevendo la melodia del Signore nell” 
unitd, cantiate con voce unisona per Ges Cristo a Dio Padre.” — 
And to the Romans :—“ Ji maggior benefizio che prestarmi 
possiate, e di lasciare, ch’io sia quel vittima 4 Dio immolato or che 
preparato é Valtare : accioche voi un coro in caritd uniti formando, 
possiate cantare a Dio Padre e Gesit Cristo, che degnato siasi di 
far ritrooare nell’ Occidente il vescovo della Sua fuito venire dall’ 
oriente.”” 

From this’ figurative use of the words melody and chorus in 
unison, which the Holy Father applies equally to the eastern and 
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western church, it is evident that in the second century no other 
music was introduced into the Catholic church but the same which 
was used by the apostles, that is music in unison. In the follow- 
ing centuries likewise the same was preserved. Origen in the 
East, about the year 231, commented on the psalms, and having 
observed to some of them the title of “ Pro torcularibus,” he says, 
‘These psalms appear to me to signify the congregation of the 
church, and the assembled multitude of the Christians ; whereas 
from many and divers grapes in the same wine press, but one wine 
is distilled, so all the multitude of the faithful should offer to God 
in the church one sole prayer, and should sing only one modula- 
tion. 

Anciently in Jerusalem there was but one wine press, as in 
Isaiah, chap. 5, v. 2: “ And they built a tower in the midst of it, 
and also made a wine press therein.” Now the tower signified the 
temple, and the wine press the altar; but since God destroyed the 
one and the other, there have been many built instead of one, 
which are the churches founded throughout the world. This 
sufficiently proves the use of the apostolical institution of unison- 
ous modulotion in psalms and hymns in the time of Origen. 

In the West, the celebrated Bishop and Martyr, St Cyprian, 
thus expressed himself, A.D. 252:—* When we assemble, and 
with the brethren and priests of God celebrate divine sacrifice, we 
ought to do so with order und regularity, not filling the air with 
our prayers in any manner without discipline. And as the Saint 
is alluding to the manner of the bloodless sacrifice introducéd by 
the apostles, he doubtless intends to recommend that discipline in 
every part of the ceremony which was observed by them. 

In the fourth century our research is greatly assisted by those 
two luminaries of the church, Basil of Cesarea, and Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan. The former in the year 370, in an 
eloquent homily upon the first psalm, compares the union of the 
minds and hearts of the faithful to the unisonous melody of 
psalmody ; and in 381 the latter, in an exposition of the same 
psalm, after having eloquently explained the value of psalmody, 
and said that it was common to all classes of persons, of whatever 
age and sex, to kings as well as to peasants, he exclaims— What 


a victory for concord thus to collect the multilude in one chorus in 
unison! 
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In the fifth century we have two most eloquent testimonies 
that the music of the Catholic church was still in unison. John 
preaching in Constantinople, said that—“ The psalm singer sung 
alone, and then all singing answered, the voices appearing to issue 
JSrom one mouth.” Leo the Great, on the anniversary of his 
assuming the pontificate, which hesucceeded to in 440, said—** Not 
for our own glory, but for that of Christ our Lord have we sung 
with uniform voices the psalms of David.” That unison was pre- 
served in the psalms of the seventh century is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the venerable statutes of the Monastical orders, which 
expressly command its observance, and two lustres (eight years) 
before the expiration of this age, the great Gregory ascended the 
papal chair, to whom the glory is justly attributed of having not 
only reduced the sacred liturgy to a more orderly form, but ecclee 
siastical music likewise. 

Having thus traced the course of the psalms of David to the 
end of the seventh century, when they were only (he says) re- 
duced into better order by Pope Gregory, the Padre considers 
that in his own time even the psalms of David were still preserved 
in substance in the canto fermo then inuse. ‘The Padre does not 
maintain that the psalms of David descended pure and unchanged 
through so many ages. In all human things there is the essential, 
without which they cannot exist, and the accidental, which is not 
necessary to their existence. Thus in the succession of notes, which 
form a melody, the nature and value of those notes is the essential 
part of the air; every thing else is accidental. In considering 
such a melody we ought to consider those parts or musical pas- 
sages which form the idea or subject of it. So long as these con- 
tinue in their proper relative situations one with another, the sub- 
stance of the melody is preserved, but there are other parts which 
may undergo changes without injuring the essential. Formerly 
in the melody of the psalms their essential parts consisted of three 
passages. The first was placed on the first syllable of the verse— 
the second was placed on the last syllable of the first half of the 
verse—the third was on the last syllable of the end of the verse, 
called the final cadence; these were anciently distinguished by 
the formulas, “ sic incipit, sic mediatur, sic finitur.” They are 
the elements of melody, and whatever may be the variations 
introduced by time, for ornament or any other purpose, whilst 
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they remain unchanged the melody may be considered as pre 
served in substance. The padre illustrates these rules by lumix 
nous examples of the alterations of old melodies, and a table 
containing Tutte le Intonazioni dei Salmi. 

This form of psalms for the church was not however so cau~ 
tiously observed but that it was sometimes varied by heretics, 
although they were opposed, and even anathemas fulminated 
against them. ‘Thus we find that in the second Council of An- 
tioch, A. D. 270, Paulus Samosatenus was condemned, not so 
much for his heretical doctrines, as for having banished from the 
church of which he was bishop, the psalms and hymns of David, 
and substituted for them foolish melodies in his own praise. The 
Padre mentions several other instances of the same kind, espe- 
that in the first Council of Nice, A. D. 325. Saint Athanasius 
condemned the Milesians “ for having sung the psalms in an inde- 
cent manner, accompanying the sacred music with the clapping of 
hands, with jumping, and with the sound of bells attached to a 
cord.”” These people afterwards united themseves to the sect of 
Arian, who introduced dancing into his mode of worship, with 
new melodies to the metres of Sotades, an ancient and very dis- 
solute author, which, bound into a volume, were substituted for 
the proper psalms, and which was afterwards solemnly proscribed 
and condemned to be burnt. Here examples are given of the 
psalms of Marot and some of the earliest psalmists, whose compo- 
sitions were even then considered as impudent innovations. 

It is thus evident that being altered or entirely changed by the 
rebellious synagogue and by the non conforming sects which 
have sprung from the Catholic church, she alone has the merit of 
preserving in its purity the noble inheritance of the sacred 
psalmody introduced by the apostles, so that in the times of the 
great Gregory, though he restored and corrected ecclesiastical 
music, he had no occasion for emendations. 

The attention of the Padre is next turned towards the extent 
and nature of the improvements of Pope Gregory, and he follows 
up the enquiry with his customary minuteness and accuracy. 
Pope Gregory compiled the Antiphony, to which name his 
biographer, Joannes Diaccomis rightly (as the Padre observes) 
prefixes the title of Centone, both the text and music being inge- 
niously selected from various sources. The Antiphony anciently 
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comprehended every thing that was necessary for the celebration 
of mass, as well as the divine offices for the whole year, purged 
from all human inventions and falsities, and extracted with the 
greatest purity from the Scriptures, “so that we follow the most 
certain track of the faithful, and the venerable discipline of 
paternal authority, observing amongst ourselves but one sole 
form in prayers, lessons, and ecclesiastical modulations.” To 
these improvements he added the reformation or rather the inven- 
tion of musical characters, which though considerably improved 
have remained in use to the present day. Pepe Gregory’s 
adaptations were probably some of them new, but most of them 
were selected from the ancient, and as it were traditional apos- 
tolic melodies, improved and adapted to the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Offertorium, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, &c. being the same parts of the 
service which to this hour remain musical without the slightest 
alteration. Of the precise number of new melodies introduced by 
St. Gregory no account has however descended to us, we merely 
know that the psalms, hymns, &c. were distributed with great 
attention to the order of their modulation—that is to say, the 
key and melody of one psalm corresponded with those of the fol- 
lowing, and thus these fundamental principles could not be al- 
tered by inadvertence or the caprice of the singer. In like manner 
the greater and lesser solemnities of the church were celebrated 
with a lesser or greater degree of pomp. . 

The forms* or species of melody to which every degree of the 
scale were subjected were four. ‘The first, which was simple, 
without ornament, and limited to a fifth—the second, slightly 
ornamented, was extended to a seventh—and the two last were 
superior to the former both in variety of harmony and ornament. 

The first form was adapted by St. Gregory to the morning and 
evening services for the Sundays, and for daily services through 
the year—the second to the festivals of our Lord, the Virgin, and 
the Saints—and the third and fourth to the more solemn mys- 
teries of religion. These improvements of St. Gregory were 
soon received throughout Italy, France (where two accomplished 
musicians were sent in 1277 for the purpose of disseminating 
them) and England. 


* Formole. 
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Here then the secret is revealed. It is now evident that the 
Hebrew music that was used in the temple was the same which 
we have traced descending gradually from the royal psalmist to 
the apostles, and bequeathed by them with the evangelists’ and 
other sacred writings to posterity, and finally revived and im- 
proved in the Gregorian reformation. The principal difference 
is that in the temple, to soften the rugged hearts of the people to 
divine worship, and to overawe them by pomp, instruments were 
used in the accompaniment of the psalms, while with us they shine 
in all their native purity and majesty. That author was right 
who affirmed that these psalmodical modulations were the words 
of God, since the two great archbishops and doctors of the Greek 
and Latin church, Basil and Ambrose, had already attested 
that the music of the psalms was inspired by the same holy spirit 
that dictated the words. “ When the holy spirit,” is the beautiful 
sentiment of the Archbishop of Cesarea, saw that mankind were 
with difficulty guided in the cultivation of virtue, and that from 
their natural inclination to pleasure, they neglected the right 
path, he embodied their instructions in the sweetness of harmony, 
that they might enjoy the beauty of music, and at the same time 
imbibe useful doctrines, without perceiving it, as the skilful phy- 
sician presents his medicine to the patient in a sweetened cup.” 
One form of melody we have not yet noticed, is the mized, which 
allowing of a greater degree of modulation than the others, 
begins with the fourth, goes on to the seventh, and concludes with 
the third; this melody belonged to the 113th psalm, which 
describes the liberation of the Hebrews out of Egypt, the passage 
through the Red Sea, &c. and the Padre remarks with much 
animation on the evident design of adapting this melody then so 
varied in its modulation, to words containing so much description. 
The Padre continues to quote passages from old writers in 
support of his argument, and likewise refutes easily the only pas- 
sage that appears to militate against the probability of the music 
of the Catholic church having descended from David, which was 
raised by St. Isidore from observing the recitation of the psalms 
in the church of St. Athanasius, in which the only music was 
certain inflections of the voice, and arguing that this was the 
original manner of singing the psalms of David ; but this custom 
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was merely introduced by St. Athanasius, in order to discourage in 
the Milesians, the use of voluptuous music, which we have before 
remarked. ; 

The Dissertation and first volume conclude with a description 
of the musical instruments used in the temple, which have how- 
ever been described in the early chapters of this volume, and have 
likewise formed the groundwork so completely of a chapter on the 
subject in Dr. Burney’s history of music, that its analysis would only 
be a work ofsupererogation. Here therefore we shall conclude. 


[To be continued. | 

















SKETCH OF THE STATE OF MUSIC IN LONDON. 
1828. 


Tux slight and almost unobserved gradations by which art 
continues its progression, have commonly presented the first 
subject for reflection when we sit down to commence the annual 
task of depicting our musical advancement. If we could confine 
our view to the events of the years as they pass, we should indeed 
have rarely been able to discover the very minute differences by 
which each is distinguished. The change of persons is often the 
only prominent change, so little are the intrinsic symbols of art 
diversified. A new season produces a few new pieces, and from 
the execution of these novelties alone can we trace the alterations 
in the style of the composer or the manner of the performer ; 
yet these constitute the sole additions the art receives. When on 
the contrary we look back over the large tract we have journied 
through during the long period we have fixed our attention upon 
the growth of musical causes and effects, we perceive the exten- 
sion of the boundaries both in the theory and the practice. This 
fact however chiefly strikes us—that the early distinctions are 
still preserved by the continuance of the same favorites in the 
same places—for these polish their original manner rather than 
augment their store of ideas in the course of their practical expe- 
rience, and thus the current of novelty mixes slowly with all 
that has been acquired and fixed, as might fairly be expected 
where so much bad been already aceomplished. 

For the reasons we have so often stated—the patronage 
afforded to the King’s Theatre, the superiority of the Italian 
lyric drama, the eoncentrated ability of the orchestra, and the 
dramatic power both of the music and the singers—we shall first 
present to the reader the transactions of that splendid establish- 
ment for music, 

The assignees of the estate of Mr. Chambers (under whose 
direction the house remained), after a public tender and much 
negotiation, agreed with Messrs. Laurent and Laporte for their 
occupation of the theatre, and it was opened under their manage- 
12 
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ment, with M. Bochsa for the stage and music-director. The 
command over the talent of Europe which the connection of the 
first-named gentleman with the Parisian Opera gives him, enabled 
the new managers to make arrangements which have proved 
highly favourable to their interests and the public entertain- 
ment. ‘This will sufficiently appear in the succession of the 
amusements we are about to describe. 

The season commenced on Saturday, January 12, by the per- 
formance of Mayerbeer’s Margerita d’Anjou—but the clearest 
method of exhibiting the transactions of the theatre will be to 
give a list of the operas represented, and to state the succession 
of performers in a succinct relation. The pieces were— 


Margerita d’Anjou ........0eseeeeeeeees Meyerbeer 
Zelmira ....... peescevse ese Occvevedocics Rossini 
BUMOOEE 5 6.cpecccn ceded sees wove sees Joes Do. 
GOMES: Sais cide ‘veediversvecie peedescee Do. 
La Rosa Rossa, e la rosa bianca .......... Mayer 
La Clemenza di Tito .... ...........+.. Mozart 
I] Crociato ...... ge vcepeces pp ccogereoce Meyerbeer 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia ....... cccpesecpee dossini 
Semiramide ......cccccscccccgsecccesecs DO. 
It Don Giovanni ............. 9 opeccvece Mozart 
. La Donna del Lago..... occccces pevesee Rossini 
Medea ....... creccccccsccccccsccccccces Mayer 
La Cenerentola ,..........- coevcee eves Rossini 
PRIOR in cid ccccccscso. secccccccees socio: Palssiolle 
La Gazza Ladra ....... 0 sedccccccvoccs Rossini. 


If there be little of absolute novelty in this succession, there is 
an abundant variety. Rossini maintains his ascendancy—for it is 
not to be denied or concealed, that his pleasing and stimulant 
music has laid the strongest hold on the public mind. This 
phenomenon forms indeed one of the musical signs of the times, 
by which the philosopher may also extract a test of the progres- 
sion of manners. The world is solicitous rather to be amused 
than deeply moved—the lighter have superseded the higher affec- 
tions, and the voluptuous excitement of the tender passions is 
sought in preference to the more sublime emotions, Impartial 
judgments will, we think, pronounce with us that such are the 
characteristics and effects of Rossini’s compositions. Even his 
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gravest productions are relieved from that severity. which the 
masters of the stricter schools have thought it indispensable to 
observe. The operas of Mozart and Paisiello have the sanction 
and authority of time—Mayer’s Medea has been made by the 
sublime acting of Madame Pasta. His La Rosa Rossa can only 
be noticed for its lightness and prettiness, and indeed created no 
sensation. Meyerbeer’s two pieces are of superior merit, though 
the Margerita is far below his other and therefore more favoured 
work. Ofthis we have spoken at large in our seventh number. 
Margerita d’ Anjou displays the same qualities we have there 
described to belong to the composer, but in a lower degree, and 
with less ecncentration. Yet there is much beautiful music, and 
one air sung by Isaura ( Pianto mio rasciuga) may be considered 
as introducing a novelty to the stage—an air with variations, but 
ina guarded and graceful manner, 

We are now to speak of the singers. ~ 'The season began with 
Madame Caradori and Mademoiselle Brambilla as principals, 
Signors Curioni, Pellegrini, and Porto. Mr. A. Sapio also 
appeared, but only it should seem as an occasional assistant. 
Madame Pasta sung in Selmira, Madame Schutz in La Clemenza 
di Titc (as Sesto), Mademoiselle Sontag in I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Signor Zuchelli in Semiramide. The powers of.all these great 
artists were combined in several of the operas towards the close 
of the season. 

In our former volumes we have done such ample justice to the 
merits of Madames Pasta and Caradori, that our tribute seems to 
be paid in full. This season has however suggested a new divi- 
sion of the public approbation, by the introduction of the successful 
claimant, Mademoiselle Sontag. 

The English nation deserves rather, as we esteem it, to be 
praised for their admiration of superior talent, than censured for 
their pursuit of every passing novelty—a charge often but incon- 
sistently brought against the people of this country generally, 
but more especially against the higher patrons of art. The pre- 
sent season appears eminently to support the distinction we thus 
take. Madame Caradori Allan has now for several years occu- 
pied the same station at the opera and in the concerts of the 
Metropolis. But she has also continued to rise in the public 
affection, and thus gives the brightest possible example of the 
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stability of that affection, when placed, as it always is placed, 
where it mounts so high, upon virtue and talent. Madame Allan 
is a fine musician, a graceful and a beautiful singer, an actress 
that charms more by constant propriety perhaps than by bursts of 
genius, an accomplished and an exemplary woman in all the pri- 
. vate relations of life. These her solid qualities have won for her 
we repeat an affection, w 2 can use no lower term, in the minds of 
the entire musical public of England, which has been augmented 
not lessened by time and competition. Her advances in art have 
been slow and regular, and the hold she takes of the public has 
been certain, because it has proceeded in the very manner we 
have described. Madame Pasta’s career has been of a totally 
opposite nature. Gifted with a commanding energy that im- 
parts itself to all her actions, she seized at once the high place 
she enjoys in the public estimation. The same gigantic efforts by 
which she first established her position, have been multiplied to 
fortify and secure it, and her reception the first night after the 
appearance of Mademoiselle Sontag, was obviously intended to 
declare that she still stood alone in her glory.* That supre- 
macy (we cannot too often impress the fact) must be accounted 
the triumph of intellect, for great as Madame Pasta is in vocal 
art, it is only when her singing is combined with her sublime 
personifications of passion,t that her rare qualities are developed 


* It was curious to observe the effect of the recent competition upon this 
great artist. Additional effort was visible, but it was nobly made. Her 
acting was raised, her singing detericrated by the exertion. We never remem- 
ber indeed to have seen Madame Pasta act so well, or to have heard her sing 
so badly. Herintonation was terribly affected by the force, and her taste was 
impeached by the copiousness of her ornaments. Still however the effect we 
repeat was truly noble. 

+ One of the most singular novelties of the season was the assumption of 
the part of Otello, by Madame Pasta. The transposition of the melody from a 
tenor to a soprano voice naturally disturbed all the effects of the concerted 
pieces, nor were the songs at all benefited by the change. [ut the acting was 
terrifically sublime. Madame P. played the character not as a black, but with 
the complexion of a person of colour, to display her physiognomical power, 
which so greatly aids her acting, and to which she here obviously devoted herself. 
We have used the epithet terrific, and such were the lineaments of her face and 
her conception of seveval of the scenes. ‘The last was most deserving of this 
description, wherein she seized Desdemona, while endeavouring to escape the 
vengeance of Otello, by the hair, drew her back to the bed, and poignarded 
her. Some of the spectators, and those not a few, considered her whole 
deportment to have exceeded the effects which can be readily borne, and to 
touch upon the very verge of disgust. Wecaunot however butincline to the 
opinion that it was a magnificent display of feeling and power. 
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in that perfection which is the effect of these reflected and reci- 
procating powers. We disclaim all intention of detracting from 
the splendid abilities of Mademoiselle Sontag, when we say that 
she was followed with a fervour that announced her previous 
well-won reputation, much on the score of novelty. The public 
did justice to her talents. She also, as opportunity was afforded 
her, increased the estimation which was at first formed of her, 
and if her facility of execution and ornament gained her the first 
laurels, her chaste performance of Mozart’s music and the feeling 
she evinced when she sung the scene from Weber’s Freischutz, 
and the airs of her own country and in her own language, in The 
Swiss family, demonstrated (as we ventured to predict) that the 
tender and the pathetic were alike within the gifts and attainments 
of her genius.* 

We deduce then from these particulars, that if the public 
favour has been extended to Mademoiselle Sontag, neither has 
its regard to Madame Caradori Allan or its admiration of Madame 
Pasta been reduced by this participation. The truth is that public 
favour has its varieties and its gradations—and that when once 
gained it is not easily lost, for habit as well as principle endears 
the object we have been accustomed to hold in esteem. It is 
gratifying to the artist and honourable to the patrons of art to 
know and feel that such are the laws by which the human heart 
is generally regulated. .The affluence of the country is now more- 
over so much increased, and the love of the fine arts is become 
so necessary a concomitant of education, that there is ample room 
for all competitors of real merit ; at the same time it must be pal- 
pable that the strain which competion lays upon the faculties 
of artists allows little opportunity to any but talent of the very 
highest order. 

These great names were not however the only attractions with 
which the excited activity of the managers sought to augment 
the general and improve their own interest in the King’s Theatre. 
About the middle of the season Madame Schutz, a German 
singer of repute, but whose reception at Paris had not equalled 
her deserts, appeared as Sesto in Mozart’s La Clemensza di Tito. 

Madame Schutz is of middle stature, slender in figure, with 


* Vol. 9. page 485. 
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dark eyes of quick expression, and agreeable but small! features.— 
She is easy upon the stage, and heracting demonstrates understand- 
ing of the art and propriety of conception. Her voice is a mezzo 
soprano of considerable power, is sweet, and in some of its 
middle tones full and rich. She is a good musician, and mani- 
fests much feeling in her expression. With such attainments, 
Madame 8S. could be considered second only to such pre-eminent 
talents as those of Pasta and Sontag, and indeed as an actress she 
was decidedly superior tothe latter. The great drawback upon 
her singing was an occasional infirmity in the sustaining power, 
not unlike, though not to the same extent, as the trembling of 
voice observed in Mademoiselle Bonini. But she is certainly an 
artist of the first class, though eclipsed by the forcibly and sublime 
expression of Pasta, and by the extraordinary facility of Sontag.* 

Mademoiselle Brambilla has not had much to do, especially 
during the latter part of the season, after the engagement of 
Madame Schutz, but the richness of her voice, her pure manner, 
and the beauty of her person have won upon her audiences. She 
has fine natural requisites, and study will probably advance her 
to eminence in her profession, while extreme youth affords abun- 
dant time and opportunity for the culture of her ability. 

Signors Curioni, Porto, and Pellegrini supported the ordinary 
routine of the opera with the sustentation their solid qualities 
should seem to promise, and Signor Zuchelli was afterwards 
brought over to reinforce their strength. Notwithstanding he 
was labouring under extreme indisposition, he was not less suc- 
cessful than formerly. At the very end of the season recourse 
was also had to Signor Velluti, who played in J/ Crociato—thus 
affording a curious comparison between his powers and that of 
Madame Pasta, who had just previously attempted Armando. 
The palm however must be allowed to Velluti, both in respect to 


* A singular misfortune that attended Madame Schutz demands to be 
recorded as a caution to foreigners in England. At her arrival, Mr. S. en- 
gaged an Italian boy to wait upon them—and one night, whilst she was play- 
ing at the King’s Theatre, the young villain opened a writing desk and 
carried off the contents, which amounted in cash and bills to upwards of 
£500. The boy was traced to Milan, but Mr. S. was deterred by the ex- 
pence from prosecuting, and was compelled to sit down under the loss of the 
entire sum. To the credit of the profession—nearly all the foreign artists 
of the first class assisted gratuitously at her benefit concert. 
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the polish of vocal art and of his acting. It is however under- 
stood that Madame Pasta undertook the part with reluctance. 

The season upon the whole has, it is asserted, been successful, 
but extraordinary means have been resorted to, in the addition of 
scenes from French plays, and the opening of the theatre on more 
nights than has been usual. During this year a retrospect of the 
affairs of the Opera-house has been published by Mr. Ebers, for 
the period (seven years) which it remained under his manage- 
ment. The losses his accounts shew are sufficient to preclude 
our lending any credence to rumours respecting the profit or loss 
of the concern ; but this is not the place to enter upon this sub- 
ject. We are still more confirmed in our belief that the amuse- 
ments of the King’s Theatre are furnished at too dear a rate, 
although the fact of the constant loss to the proprietors presents 
a paradox which appears irreconcileable with that opinion. 

In our last volume* we gave a sketch of the music at the 
Winter Theatres, which exhausted nearly all the novelty pro- 
duced during the year. Just before the close of Covent Garden 
‘* Carron side,”” an opera by Signor Liverati, was produced with 
success. It was chiefly written in imitation of Scotch Melody, 
and the airs were generally pleasing. One trio, in which the 
Italian taste of the composer manifested itself, had great merit, 
At Drury-lane, Artaxerxes was revived, Madame Fearon taking 
the part of Mandane, and Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew was 
given with much music, for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Ayton as Catharine. She sustained the character in a manner to 
add much to her reputation for ability as an actress. Thus things 
have proceeded much in the old train; but it is singular, that 
while upon every occasion when the appearance of a new singer 
or any other cause compels a recurrence to legitimate opera, 
Artazerzes is resuscitated—it is singular that no further attempt 
should be made to try the taste of that public, which for more 
than half a century has run after this the single specimen of the 
lyric drama we possess, by a sound and regular composition of 
the same species. Judgment pronounces upon the propriety, and 
the town approves in the only example we have. Yet strange to 
say no advance towards giving the country a regular opera is 


* Vol. 9, page 351. 
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ever made. Till however regular opera is established, we are 
perfectly convinced our school of expressive impassionate singing 
will remain as deficient as it now is and even has been. 

The Oratorios, which we have always regarded as the most 
genera] and the most popular, because the cheapest and most 
accessible mart of musical enjoyment in the Metropolis were again 
under the conduct of Mr. Bishop, who associated Mr. Edward 
Taylor in the conduct of the selections and the general arrange- 
ments. Mr. Bishop has had a large experience in the manage- 
ment of these performances. He has tried variety in alicost every 
manner and degree, from the enormous accumulation of nineteen 
principal singers to the more limited excellence of the later 
seasons. Yet the oratorios have been rarely if ever successful in 
a pecuniary view—and this year like the last, it is said, has failed 
to give the Conductor any profit. 

Yet we can but think the plan was ably and judiciously laid, 
promising a full share of entertainment for the anomalous tastes 
of the mixed audiences which boxes, pit, and gallery include, 
but which must be satisfied, if the undertaker expects to be com- 
pensated for his risk and pains. We gather from the selections 
that the design was—to choose a perfectly competent orchestra, 
with a proper number of singers of the first class, embracing 
public favourites, and to vary them no more than the unforeseen 
circumstances which always beset the execution of such a plan 
might demand. To this end—the permanent singers fixed upon 
in the outset were Madame Pasta, Miss Paton, Madame Fearon, 
Misses Grant, H. Cawse and Love, Messrs. Braham, Martin 
(a new singer) Horncastle, Robinson, Tinney, and E. Taylor. 
Subsequently, in consequence of Miss Paton’s illness, Madame 
Caradori Allan, Mademoiselle Brambilla, and Signor de Begnis. 
Miss Sheriff, a pupil of Dr. Essex, also appeared for the first time. 
The selections were two acts of sacred music, and a third of 
modern miscellaneous and light pieces. During the season selec- 
tions from a MS. oratorio by Mr. Perry, a composition exhibiting 
much talent, and another from Job were given, with many single 
pieces from the mass music of Mozart, Haydn, and Romberg. 
Amongst the instrumentalists, M. Labarre played a concerto on 
the harp, which was received with much applause and encored. 

Mr. Mori was the leader, and the instrumental and choral band 
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was, we repeat, competent. The laudable attempt however to 
give really fine music was rather disastrous than otherwise to the 
treasury, for on one occasion, when the band was unanimous in 
their opinion that the scheme for the evening was amongst the 
best ever put together, the audience was unusually thin. This 
speaks but ill for the progression of taste, but it is, we cannot too 
often enforce, a characteristic of manners, to which the disinclina- 
tion to all that affects the mind deeply is to be traced. The 
public, we repeat, seeks to be amused rather than strongly moved, 
The result of the whole has been, that the oratorios were never 
conducted with more musical judgment, or with less profit to the 
contractor—and this though there was no competition. Of the 
new vocal candidates there is little to be said. Miss Sheriff has 
limited powers, but she used them in a manner creditable to her 
master’s taste and her own industry. 

We must next turn to the Antient Concert, which, though 
always the same in principle, has begun to relax from the encou- 
raging monotony in its practice, which was long since cast upon 
it as a reproach—not however by us—for we have thoroughly 
comprehended the difficulty implied in the conservation of a 
traditionary style, and reconciling this the prime object with any 
important admixture of variety. None but those accustomed to 
meet the embarrassments of forming a concert bill can at all be 
brought to believe how limited is the choice amongst pieces of 
supreme excellence, even if all times and all styles be open, but 
this choice is limited not only by the matter but by the manner of 
performance, and when this last consideration is the main prop and 
principle, we are fully prepared to make the great allowance 
requisite, and to yield all possible praise to the skill and judg- 
ment of the directors of the Antient Concert. We shall pursue 
our custom of putting the bills* upon record, and the critic will] 


* FIRST CONCERT, under the direction of his Grace the ArcneisnoP 


of York, for his Royal Highness the Duxe of Cumpertanv, Wednesday, 
March 5th, 1828. 


_ Acr I. | 
Overture. (Occasional Oratorio.) Handel. 
Selection from Jephtha. Handel. 
Acr II. 
Overture. ( Scipio.) Handel. 
Song. Lieta quest’ alma. ( Erifile.) Sacchini. 


a $ 
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thus be enabled to compare the progress towards a more diver- 
sified selection, observing merely that the novelties have been 


Trio. Fall’n is thy throne. Millico, 
Double Chorus. Dixit Dominus. Jomelii, 
Solo and Quartet. In my distress. Marcello. 
Concerto 11th. Corelli, 
Trio. Ampliuslava me. Sarti. 
Song. Ev’ry day. (Chandos Anthem.) Handel. 
} oe aan Sound the loud timbrel. Apison. 
g- t the bright seraphim. 
Chorus. Let their pean concerts. (Samson.) Handel. 


SECOND CONCERT, under the direction of the Eart of Cawnvor, for his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Camnrivce, Wednesdoy, March 12th, 1828. 


Acr I. 


Music in Macbeth. Locke, 
Trio and Chorus. Disdainful of danger. (Judas Macc.) Handel, 
Glee. ’Tis the last Rose of Summer. (Irish Melody.) 
Recitative. My cup is full. 
Song. Shall I in Mamre’s. (Joshua.) Handel, 
Chorus, For all these mercies. 
Movement from his Lessons. Handel. 
Recitative. ’Tis well. 
March, Air, and Chorus. Glory to God, (Joshua.) ante. 
Song. Confusa! abbandonata! Bach. 
Ode. - Blest pair of Syzens. Stafford Smith. 
Recitative. But bright Cecilia. . 
Air and Chorus. As from the power. ; (Dryden's Ode.) Hantd, 
Act II. 
Overture, (Henry Fourth.) Martini, 
Song. O Lord! have mercy. Pergolesi. 
Glee. When winds breathe soft. Webbe. 
Double Chorus. He gave them. Israel in Egypt. Handel. 
Recit. acc. Non dubitar. ™ , . 
Song. La, tu vedrai. (Giulio Sabino.) Sarti. 
Sinfonia. Mozart. 
Duet. Fair Aurora. ( Artaxerzes.) Arne. 
Double Chorus. Sicut erat. Leo. 
THIRD CONCERT, under the direction of the Earx of Dersy, Wednes- 
day, March 19th, 1828. 
Aor I. 
Introduction and Chorus. Te Deum. 
Quartet and Chorus. Te Gloriosus. : Gram. 
Song. Gratius agimus tibi, lielmi. 
Chorus. For unto us. ( Messiah.) andel. 
Song and Chorus. Vengo a voi. lielmi. 
Concerto 2d. (Oboe.) andel. 


Glee. O Nanny! Carter. 
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principally from the mass music of Mozart and from English 
glees. 


Recit. ace. I feel. 

Song. Arm, arm, ye brave. (Judas Macc.) Handel. 
Chorus. We come. 

Recit.acc. Me, when the sun. = 

ogee — yes 4 (I Pensieroso.) Handel. 
Quartet. Sing unto God. } 


Chorus. Cry aloud. Dr. Croft. 
Acr II. 

Overture. (Samson.) Handel. 

Duet. = anelante. Marcello. 

Song. Softly rise. 

Chorus. Ye southern breezes. (Solomon. ) Boyce. 

Duet and Chorus. Time has not thinn’d. Jackson. 

Recit. acc. ‘Tranquillo Io sono. - . 

agg ee } (Romeo e Giulietta.) Guglielmi. 

Grand Chorus. Gloria in excelsis. Pergolesi. 

Recit. Relieve thy champion. 

Air. Return, O God of Hosts! . (Samson.) Handel. 

Pastoral Symphony. 

Recit. There were shepherds. ( Messiah.) Handel. 

Chorus. Glory to God. 

Sestet and Chorus. This is the day. Croft. 
FOURTH CONCERT, under the direction of the Eant of Darnvey, 
Wednesday, March 26th, 1828. 

Acr I. 

Selection from the Oratorio of Saul. Handel. 
Act II. 

Concerto 5th. (Grand.) Handel. 
Sestetto. “eee dextris tuis. Jomelli. 

Recitative. Behold the nations. 

a ei (Deborah.) Handel. 
Round. Wind, gentle evergreen. Hayes. 
Song. Rasserena il mesto ciglio. Gluck. 
Concerto 7th. Corelli. 
Glee. A gen’rous friendship. Webbe. 
Duetto. Deh! prendi. - (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
Recit, acc. Berenice! ove sei , . 
Air. Ombra che pallida. : (Lucio Vero.) Jomelli. 
Recitative. Divine Andate. 

Duet. To arms. ( Bonduca. ) Purcell. 
Chorus. Britons, strike home. 


FIFTH CONCERT, under the direction of his Grace the Ancusisnop of 
Yorx, Wednesday, April 16th, 1828. 
Acr I. 


Overture. ( Esther.) Handel. 
German Hymn. 
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The introduction of Mr. Braham at these concerts, for the first 
time during his long professional life, is certainly a curious 


Recitative. My arms! 


Song. Sound an alarm. (Judas Mace.) Handel. 
Chorus. We hear. 


Recit. acc. O worse than death! ; 

Song. Angels! ever bright and ‘air.g ( Theodora. ) Handel. 
Concerto 4th. (Oboe. ) Handel. 
Motet. Nos pulvis. Mozart. 
Song. Deh! per questo. Mozart. 
Glee. With sighs, sweet rose. Calcott. 


Chorus. The Lord shall reign. 

Recitative. For the horse. 

Chorus. The Lord shall reign. (Israel in Egypt.) Handel. 
Recitative. And Miriam. 

Solo and Grand Chorus, Sing ye. 


Acr II. 
Overture. (Iphigenia. ) Gluck. 
Recitative. Great Queen. ; . 
Song. Gentle airs. ( Athalia.) Handel. 
Chorus, May no rash intruder. (Solomon. ) Handel. 
Duet. Sull’aria. Mozart. 
eee t (Athalia.) Handel. 
Song. T know that my Redeemer. ( Messiah.) Handel. 
Luther’s Hymn. 
Symphony in D. Mozart. 
Recitative. Sposa !—Euridice ! Gluck 
Air. Che faro? — 
Glee. Though the last glimpse. (Trish Melody.) 


Air and Chorus. God save the King. 


SIXTH CONCERT, under the direction of the Eant Forrescue, Wed- 
nesday, April 23d, 1828. 


Acr I. 

Coronation Anthem. The King shall. Handel. 
Duet. Caro! Bella! . 

Chorus. Ritorni ormai. } (Julius Cesar.) Haniel. 
Song.’ Odi, grand’ ombra. De Majo. 
Chorus. Avert these omens. (Semele.) Handel. 
Song. Donzelle semplici. Gluck. 
Concerto 4th. (From his Trios) Martini. 
Song. Tyrants would. . 

Chorus. Tyrants, ye in vain. t ( Athalia.) Handel. 


Recitative. Rejoice, my countrymen. 

Recitative. For long ago. 

Recit. acc. Thus saith the Lord. (Belshaxcar.) - Handel. 
Chorus. Sing, O ye heavens. 

Song. O magnify the Lord. ( Anthem.) Handel. 
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incident. Concerning his exclusion we spoke freely in our eighth 
volume,* and it is probably by his engagément at the York Fes- 


Quartet. O sing unto God. 


Chorus. Cry aloud. Dei Orgs. 
Acr II. 

Overture. ( Atalanta.) Handel, 
Chorus. Rex tremendz. 

Quartet. Benedictus. ( Requiem.) Mozart. 
Chorus. Hosanna. 

Recit. acc. Grazie vi rendo. _— 
Air. A compir. Gughelai. 
Chorus. See, from his post. ( Belshazzar.) Handel. 
Glee. Let me careless Linley. 
Concerto 4th. (Op. Ath.) Avison. 
Song. Lascia Amor. (Orlando. ) Handel. 
Quartet and Chorus. Then round. ( Samson.) Handel. 


God save the King. 


SEVENTH CONCERT, under the direction of the Eart of Cawnor, 
Wednesday, April 30th, 1828. 


Act I. 
Opening and 1st Chorus, (Dettingen Te Deum.) Handel. 
Song. Vo solcando. (Artaserse.) Vinci. 
Music in the Tempest. Purcell, 
Cantata. Nel chiuso centro. Pergolesi. 
Chorus. Flush’d with conquest. (Alex. Balus.) Handel. 
Trio, Handel and Martini. 
Glee. Chi mai d’iniqua stella. Bononcini. 
Song. What passion. (Dryden’s Ode.) Handel, 
Duet. Come ti piace. (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart, 
Chorus. Hallelujah! ( Messiah.) Handel. 
Acr II. 
Overture and Chaconne. Jomelli. 
Chorus, Venus laughing. ( Theodora.) Handel. 
Recit. acc. Crudele, or colei. Paisiello 
Air. Ho perduto il bel sembiante. F 
Glee. Let not rage. 4rne. 
Chorus. He rebuked. (Israel in Egypt.) Handel. 
Sinfonia in D. Mozart. 
Song. ‘Torbido mar che freme. (11 Passione.) Jomellli. 
halen. Hear my prayer. Kent. 
Chorus. Cum Sancto Spiritu. Pergolesi. 


EIGHTH CONCERT, under the direction of the Eart of Darnter, 
Wednesday, May 7th, 1828. 


Acr I. 
Overture. ( Ariadne.) Handel, 
The second part of Acis and Galatea. Handel. 


* Page 151. 
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tival, and by the expression of general opinion wrought by his ex- 
traordinary powers, that this his first appearance may be accounted 


Concerto 11th. (Grand.) Handel. 
Glee. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow. Webbe. 
Song. How chearful along the gay mead. Dr. Arne. 


Chorus. Ah! grazie. 2 


Trio. Quello é di Tito. > om 
Recitative. Ma, che giorno. (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 


Chorus. Tu é ver. 


Act II. 
Overture. (Zauberflote.) Mozart. 
Selection from a Service. Mozart. 
Duetto. Abbracciami, O sposa. Paisiello. 
Concerto 4th. (From his Solos.) Geminiani. 
Glee. Deh! dove? Dr. Cooke. 
Song. Laudate Dominum. Mozart. 
Chorus. Be thou exalted. Marcello. 


NINTH CONCERT, under the direction of the Eart of Dersr, 
Wednesday, May 14th, 1828. 


Acr I, : 

Overture. ( Ptolemy.) Handel. 

Glee. Ifo’er the ye tyrant Love. Arne. 

Recit. acc. Eccomi sola. . 

Preghiera. Gran Dio! . Gugholad. 

Recitative. Behold! 

Song. O thou that tellest. (Messiah.) Handel. 

Chorus. O thou. 

Solo and Quartet. In my distress. Marcello. 

Concerto 2d. Martini. 

Selection from a Service. Sanctus Dominus. Jomelli. 

Song. Pious orgies. (Judas Macecabeus.y Handel. 

Grand Chorus. Kyrie eleison. Righini. 

Act II. 

a. . 

Chorus. the pleasures. : 

Recitative. Ye vasint plains. (Acie and Galates.) Hands. 

Song. Hush, ye pretty. 

Double Chorus. Sear harps. (Solomon.) Handel. 

Recit. acc. Folle é colui. . 

Air. Nasce al bosco. (Htius.) Handel. 

Psalm. (St. Matthew’s Tune.) Croft. 

Duet. T’amo! si. (Richard I.) Handel. 

Quartet and Chorus. Their sound. (Messiah.) Handel. 
' Madrigal. Flora gave me. Wilbye. 


Double Chorus. From the censer. (Solomon.) Handel. 
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for. It is much to be wished that Mr. Braham had been earlier 
admitted to this honour, for influential as he has been upon the 


TENTH CONCERT, Under the direction of his Grace the Ancusisnop of 
Yorx, Wednesday, May 21st, 1828. 


Act I. 


Overture. ( Hercules.) , Handel. 
Psalm XXXIV. Through all the changing scenes of life. 


Song. But thou didst not. : 

Chorus. Lift up your heads. ¢ (Messiah. ) mente. 

Song. Gia risuonar d’intorno. (tius ) Handel. 

Concerto. (Select Harmony.) Handel. 

Song. Parto, ma tu. (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 

- and Chorus. Come, if you dare. Purcell, 
ecit.acc. Ah! perche. : 

Ate. Ti care ben. (Perees.) Seutte. 
Quintet and Chorus. Gloria Patri. Pergolesi. 
Act II. 

Sinfonia. Mozart. 
Song. Dove sei. ( Rodelinda. ) Handel, 
Chorus. ‘The Gods, who chosen. ( Athalia.) Handel. 
Quintet. Doni pace. ( Flavius.) Mandel. 
Motet. Glory, praise, and adoration. Mozart. 
Song. Ombra adorata. ( Romeo e Giulietta. ) Guglielmi 
Trio and Chorus. See the conquering hero. (Judas Maccabeus.) _[andel. 
Madrigal. O’er desert plains. Waelrent. 
Chorus. Around let acclamations ring. ( Athalia.) Handel. 


ELEVENTH CONCERT, under the direction of the Eant of Cawvor, 
Wednesday, May 28th, 1828. 


Acr I. 
Overture 7th. Martini. 
Song. Auld Robin Gray. 
Glee. Peace to the souls of the heroes. Dr. Calleott 
a acc. Now strike. 
horus. Break his bands. 
Song. Revenge! 
Chorus. O God. (Joseph. ) Handel, 
Trio. Corelli. 
Recit. acc. Infelice ch’io sono. e 
Air. ILmio cor. Cimarosa. 
Quartet and Chorus. O sanctissima! 
Chorus. Worthy is the Lamb. ( Messiah.) Handel. 
Acr II. 
Sinfonia in E flat. Mozart. 
Song. Sorprendermi vorreste. Hasse. 
Scebe from Tyrannic Love. Purcell. 
Song. In infancy our hopes. ( Artaxerxes.) Dr. Arne. 
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vocal manner of his countrymen, we can but think that the same 
cautious restriction he visibly laid upon his taste in these per- 
formances, would have spared him many of those exuberances of 
a fiery imagination, pampered by a power and facility that tram- 
pled upon impossibilities, and thus have created for him, without 
dispute, the name of the first of singers. Be this as it may, the 
entrance of Mr. Braham into the orchestra of the Antient Con- 
cert must be considered to be a triumph over long-existing pre- 
judice, alike honourable to the directors and to himself. He 
never gave a stronger proof of his fine taste than in the acknow- 
ledged adaptation of his manner to the pure and polished musical 
feelings of these audiences. Madame Caradori Allan, Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Wilkinson, and Miss Johnson, 
were the female singers ; Messrs. Vaughan, W. Knyvett, Terrail, 
Bellamy, Sale, and Phillips, the principal male vocalists. Miss 


Chorus. The depths. (Israel in Egypt.) Handel. 
Musette. (From the Sixth Grand Concerto.) Handel. 
Song. O Giove Onnipotente ! Winter. 
Glee. Return, blest days. S. Smith. 
Grand Chorus. Hosanna! Mozart. 


TWELFTH CONCERT, unde; the direction of the Eare of Darnwey, 
Wednesday, June Ath, 1828. 


Acr I. 
Overture and Selection from Alexander’s Feast. Handel. 
Song. Voi che sapete. ( Figaro.) Mozart. 
Cantata. Alexis. Pepusch. 
Glee. Since first I saw your face. Ford. 
Concerto 4th. Corelli. 
Duet. There is a river. Mareello. 
Selection from a Service. Benedictus. Mozart. 
-— Ahi cant _ (Sacrifizio ? Abramo.) Cimarosa. 
Chorus. The Lord our enemy hath slain. ( Esther.) Handel. 

Acr II. 
Overture. (Otho). Handel. 
Duet. Svenami. (GP Orazi ed i Curiazi.) Cimarosa. 
Frost Scene. (King Arthur.) Purcell. 
Song. Water parted from the sea. ( Artaxerxes.) Arne. 
Glee. Fair Flora. Danby. 
Duetto. Ah perdona! Mozart. 
Overture. 
Quartet. Placido é il | (Idomeneo.) Mozart. 


Chorus. O Lord! in Thee. (Dettingen Te Deum.) Handel. 
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Stephens exhibits another gratifying proof of the power which 
talent possesses of retaining the public favour. No one stands 
higher with the country at large, for the metropolis, though the 
prime seat of her dominion, is only like the throne whereon she 
chiefly exercises her sway. ‘To English ears she is yet the first 
of English singers—whilst her private qualities confirm the empire 
her public ability has won. Mrs, Wm. Knyvett and Miss Wil- 
kinson are also gradually extending their reputation, while Miss 
Johnson is esteemed for a successful cultivation of the sweetness 
and simplicity of her relative, Miss Stephens’s manner. We 
cannot add further to the high and established character of the 
other singers than to say they retain their place—Mr. Phillips, the 
youngest of the band, is certainly enriching his knowledge and 
attaining new power and fresh fame wherever he sings, with the 
vigour of a young and energetic mind. 

Sixteen years of steady conformity to the original constitution 
of the Philharmonic Society have so thoroughly established the 
character of their concerts, that their subscription is always full 
to overflowing. They place their claims upon the perfect per- 
formance of instrumental music, and perfect it has beea—more 
so perhaps this season than in any prior year. We append the 
schemes,* and notwithstanding the earnest desire the members 


* FIRST CONCERT, Monday, February 25. 


Acr I. 
Sinfonia No. 8, Grand ° Haydn. 
Duetto, “ Ebbene a te,” Madame Caradori Allan ‘and Signora 
Brambilla (Semiramide) . - Rossini. 


Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. 
Spagnoletti, Griesbach, Moralt, and Linley - + Beethoven. 


Scena, Mr. Sapio, “ Ah! , —— yp, ee - «+ Beethoven. 
Overture in D ° ° ° ° . B. Romberg. 
Act I. 

Sinfonia in C ° . . Beethoven. 
Aria, Madame Caradori Allan, “Tl braccio 1 mio conquise,” . Nicolini. 
Concerto, Violin, Mr. Oury . - Kreutzer and De Beriot. 


Terzetto, ‘‘Mi lasci,” Madame "Caradori Allan, Signora 
Brambilla, and Mr. Sapio (Jl Ratto di Proserpina) . Winter. 
Overture, Preciosa ; - OC. M. von Weber. 
Leader, Mr. F. Cramer—Conductor, Mr. Clementi. 


SECOND CONCERT, T, Monday, March 10. 


Sinfonia, No. 7, Grand “A. Haydn. 


Duetto, “Segui, oh cara,” Madame Caradori Allan and Signor 


Pellegrini (Faust) - Spohr. 


2 
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exhibit of introducing novelties worthy of themselves and their 
audience, it may yet strike the examiner, that there is less per- 


Concerto, Piano Forte, Mr. Cramer ° ° Cramer and Mozart. 
Aria, “ Parto,” Madame Caradori Allan: Clarinet Obbligato, 

Mr. Willman (La er di Tito) ._ « « o.oo 
Overture, Egmont . . Po Sei Si, ° Beethoven. 


Acr II. 
Sinfonia in C . + Mozart. 
Duetto, “ Dunque io son,” Madame Caradori Allan and Signor 

Pellegrini (ht Barbiere di Siviglia) - Rossini. 
Quintetto, two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello, Messrs. 

Mori, Watts, Moralt, Lyon, and Lindle - Beethoven. 
Scena, “Per pieta,” Madame Klinger (Cosi fa San tutte) . Mozart. 
Overture, Proserpina - Winter. 

Leader, Mr. Weischel—Conductor, Mr. Cramer. 


THIRD CONCERT, Monday, March 24. 
Acr I. 

Sinfonia in C Minor ° e0© « «c oc Beethoven. 
Recit. ed Aria, “ Deh parlate,” Miss Childe (JZ axe 
@ Abramo) ¥ -  Cimarosa. 
Quintetto, two Violins, Viola, Violoneello, and Contra ‘Basso, 
Messrs. Weichsel, Wa‘ts, Oury, Lindley, and Dragonetti . Onslow. 

Terzetto, “ Cruda sorte,” Madame Puzzi, Miss Childe, and 
Mr. Braham (Ricciardo e eased .s « eo « _#epiel 


Overture to Anacreon . - «© « « « Cherubini. 
Act II. 
Sinfonia, No.10,Grand . . Haydn. 
Recit. ed Aria, Mr. Braham, “ Ciel che rofonda,” with Violin 
and Viola Obligati, Mr. —— and Mr. Oury : Paer. 
Fantasia, Oboe, Mr. Vogt - Vogt. 


Duetto, “ Ah perdona,” Madame Pussi and Mr. Braham 
(La Clemenza di Tito) > ‘ .% ee ° Mozart 


Overture, Freischutz. . Weber. 


Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti—Conductor, ‘Mr. Bishop. 


FOURTH CONCERT, Monday, April 14th. 
Act I. 
Sinfonia in E flat ° - Spohr. 
Dnetto, “ Ah! se de’ mali, » Miss Bacon and Sig. Curioni 
( Tancredi) ° 
Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. F. 
Cramer, Griesbach, Moralt, and Lindley . . . Mozart. 


Aria, Mad. Schiitz, « E fia _ —_— ©  « « Mehul. 
Overture, Leonora. - «+  « Beethoven. 
Pp 


Sinfonia, No. 4, Grand 


- Rossini. 


om il. 
° : Haydn. 


Aria, Miss Bacon, * Dove Sono 2» (Le Nozze di Figaro) - Mozart. 
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haps than may be expected. But in proportion to the judgment 
of the selectors will be the care in selection, and the extreme 


Concerto in E, Piano Forte, Mr. Moscheles ° Moscheles. 


Duetto, “ Ah! ! se puoi,” Mad. Schiitz and Sig. Curioni (Mose) Rossini. 
Overture, Jubilee ° C. M 


. Weber. 
Leader, Mr. Mori—Conductor, Sir G. Mn? 


FIFTH CONCERT, Monday, April 28, 1828. 


Acr I. 
Sinfonia, Pastorale - Beethoven. 
Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan and Signor Zuchelli, Di 
Capricci (Corradino) . - Rossini. 


Concertante, Zol-Harmonica, and two Guitars, Messrs. Schulz Schulz. 
Scena, Signora Brambilla, La Pieta ( Edoardo e Christina) 


Rossini. 
Overture, MS. (never performed) 


- «+ « WJ, Henry Griesbach 
Act II. 
Sinfonia in E flat ‘ Mozart. 


Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan and Signor Brambilla, Lasciami 
cil Tancredi ) . 


; ° Rossini. 
Fantasia Violin, Mr. De Beriot - De Beriot. 
Aria, Signor Zuchelli, 4 me il Ciel (la Cenerentola) : Rossini. 
Overture, Les Deux Journées - — Cherubini. 


Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti—Conductor, Mr. Attwood. 


SIXTH CONCERT, Monday, May 12th. 
Acr I. 
Sinfonia,inA . - Beethoven. 
Duetto, Madame Stockhausen and Signor De Begs, ‘Se un 
istante ¢ Elizae Claudio) . ° - + Mercadante. 
Fantasia, Piano Forte,Mr. Neate . . «. «+» O€.M.von Weber. 


Aria, Miss Childe, 4h! cheforse . «+ «+ Pacini & Bonfichi. 
Overture, Jessonda. : . Spohr. 


Acr II. 

Sinfonia, in G minor ° Mozart. 
Scena, Madame Stockhausen, Inhabitato luogo ( Elena e Malvina) Soliva. 
Quartetto, two Vioiins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. Oury, 

Watts, Guynemer, and Lindley. - Mayseder 
Terzetto, Madame Stockhausen, Miss Chile, ‘and Signor 

De Begnis—Io dird se nel gestire : - «+  Fioravanti. 
Overture, Tamerlan. Winter. 


Leader, Mr. Loder —Conductor, Mr. Neate. 


SEVENTH CONCERT, Monday, May 26th, 1828. 


Act 1. 
Military Sinfonia ° Haydn. 


Aria, Sig. Zuchelli, “A vettarmi” (Mosé in Egitto) . _ Rossini. 


Concerto, Flute, Mr. Niche son ° . Nicholson. 


Scena, Mad. Schiitz and mane German words C.M.von Weber. 
Overture, MS. ° ° é ° ° ° Pizis. 
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desire to execute nothing that will not pass this tremendous 
ordeal, combined with this nicety of judgment, will account for 
repetitions of classical ton in preference to hazardous intro- 
ductions. | 

The first concert was remarkable for the appearance of Mr. 
Clementi, the venerable father of modern piano-forte music, but 
not less accomplished in classical, various, and polite literature. 
Honoured and regarded as he is by the masters of the profession 
and by the public, it was a truly gratifying sight to the Philhar- 
monic subscription to see him, at so advanced a period of life, fill 
his station in the full vigour and enjoyment of all his faculties. 

Perfection of execution was the characteristic of this concert 
more than novelty. Mr. Oury’s concerto was a masterly perform- 
ance, and demonstated how much he has gained by his studies 
with poor Kieswetter—to whom he maintained, during his latest 
hours, an affectionate attention, which does honour to his disposi- 


Acr II. 

Sinfonia in B flat ° . - Beethoven. 

Aria, Madame Caradori Allan, “ Deh! si piacer mi vuoi” 
(La Clemenza di Tito) 


‘ - Mozart. 
Military Concertante for Violin and Violoncello, Drincipal 
Messrs. Bohrer _.. - Bohrer. 
Duetto, Madame Schiitz and Signor Zucheli « Bella imago” 
(Semiramide) ° : . Rossini. 
Overture to Faust ° Spohr. 


Leader, Mr. | Mori—Conductor, Mr. Potter. 


EIGHTH CONCERT, Monday, June 9, 1828. 
Act I. 
Sinfonia in F 
Terzetto, “ Cosa sento,” "Madame Stockhausen, Mr. Begrez, 
and Sig. de Begnis (Le Nozze di Figaro) te ond Mozart. 


Beethoven. 


Concerto, Piano Forte, Mr. Pixis ° — Pizis. 
Song, Mr. Phillips, ‘ Revenge! Timotheus | cries” 

(Alexandey’s Feast)  . ; ° Handel. 
Overture, Der Beherrscher der Geister . ©. . 6. M. von Weber. 
Acr II. 

Sinfonia in C . ‘ Mozart. 


Scena, Madame Stockhausen, “ Quelle horrible destinge” 
(Mosé in Egitto) . 
Quintetto, two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello, “Messrs. 
Mori, Watts, Loder, Lyon, and Lindle - «+ «+ Beethoven. 
Quartetto, ‘‘ Cara da voi dipende,” Madame Stockhausen, 
Mr. Begrez, Mr. Phillips, and Signor de Begnis . ~~. Cherubini. 
Overture in D A, Romberg. 
Leader, Mr. Weichsel—Conduetor, Dr. Crotch. 


- Rossini. 
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tion and principles. The alarm which necessarily attends an ap- 
pearance (for the first time, we believe,) in a concerto, before this 
fearful tribunal, detracted in some measure from his powers, but 
his “tone, taste, and execution,”” were esteemed excellent. 

An event somewhat similar to that which distinguished the first, 
marked also the second concert—namely the return of Mr. Weich- 
sell to his station of leader, after an absence of many years. No 
man ever stood higher in the estimation of his troops both as an 
artist and a gentleman; and though he no longer exercises music as 
a profession, he retains all the force and precision of his early prac- 
tice. Mr. Cramer played his concerto in a manner worthy of his 
great name and fine taste. Indeed the execution of this composi- 
tion ought to be taken for an example of a style far better than 
that which is the pervading fashion—a style in which feeling, not 
wonder, predominates. 

The German singer, Madame Klinger, failed. 

Mr. Vogt’s hautboy concerto was the novelty of the third night. 
He is a fine player, with a thinner and more reedy tone than those 
great artists to whom we have been accustomed. Miss Childe, a 
pupil at once of the academy and of Signor Coccia, has much 
promise. 

Mr. Moscheles played one of his finest compositions in the 
fourth concert, in a manner to call down the unanimous plaudits 
of the audience. It was not only a learned and brilliant but a 
popular composition. 

Madame Schutz sung her magnificent song splendidly—better 
indeed than we have heard her before or since. 

On the fifth night the new instrument, the e2ol harmonica, met 
with a most unfortunate reception. Its tone was almost inau- 
dible, and indeed though ingenious in its construction and cleverly 
combined with the accompanying guitars, it was altogether un- 
suited and inferior to such a room and such a purpose. Loud 
cries of “shame” followed the performance. Mr. Griesbach’s 
overture was successful, and deservedly. Mr. De Beriot’s con- 
certo had all his beautiful perfection—so smooth, so sweet, so 
brilliant, and in such exquisite taste. 

On the sixth Madame Stockhausen appeared. She manifested 
much improvement both in the volume and in the facility which, 
when last in England, was her distinguished faculty. 
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Mr. Neate played with great ability. At the seventh appeared 
the brothers M. Bohrer. They are distinguished by a pure taste 
and by an execution so exceedingly polished by continually play- 
ing together, that it is hardly possible to conceive any thing more 
complete in this respect—but we shall have more to say of their 
performance in our survey of the benefit concerts. Mr. Nichol- 
son played with all his admirable force. 

Signor Zuchelli seemed to have recovered (at least from his 
song) from the dreadful indisposition under which he has so long 
laboured. It was very warmly received. 

Mr. Pixis was the wonder of the night—literally so, for we 
must consider his execution and style to be more surprising than 
satisfactory. Mr. Phillips sung Handel’s inspired song with 
scarcely less inspiration. 

In our recital we have omitted much of praise as to the instru- 
mental effects, because nothing can be said to exalt the performance 
of such a band. The feeling is that the vocal parts are neglected ; 
but we know not how they are to be improved when the most 
esteemed singers are engaged, and their taste is subjected to 
that of directors so eminent. The fact is that the excellence of 
the instrumental is such, that the vocal is cast into shadow, and not } 
the less from the impression that supremacy is to be won in that 
department. The entire season has however never been excelled. 

The Benefit Concerts are becoming every year a more promi- 
nent feature in the Music of the Metropolis, and we are more 
than ever disposed to think they operate at least as much to the 
injury of the whole profession, as they do to the advantage of the 
individual. In our last year’s sketch we assigned the principal 
reasons that led us to this conclusion, but there are others which 
have since arisen to our minds with the new circumstances. We 
give the comparative enumeration of benefit concerts in the years 
stated, to which we shall now refer, but more especially in the 
course of our concluding observations. There were— 

For English Artists. Foreign. 
In 1825—20 ....cccccccecvecsees eves 16 
182T7—238 ..ccccccecccccscceccesece 18 
182B—17 ....ccecevecccveceevecess OD 

Amongst the foreign concerts of the first-named year are 
reckoned six which were given by Madame Catalani—an extra- 
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ordinary occurrence—but putting these aside, it should seem that 
while those for the English have decreased, those for the foreign 
artists have increased in the progression of two and a half to one. 
The truth is, that not many years ago the benefit concerts were 
considered as rewards for service, and even performers of long 
standing hesitated before they adventured to advance their claims. 
The contrary is now the fact. A benefit concert is now regarded 
in two lights: as a mode of introduction to teaching, and as 
affording a chance of making money—if the second does not hit, 
the first may. Se frequent indeed are these advertisements of 
names, that not to take a benefit seems to place an artist below the 
rank which all are willing to occupy, and even at the worst, the 
donation of tickets assists in enlisting musical partizans. It is, 
however, become an affair of much pecuniary hazard, because the 
great singers will generally be paid, always by pretenders—the 
band, however scanty, must also have their customary recompense, 
and they insist upon it the more strongly, because their services 
are more in demand from the frequency of such calls, The dis- 
appointments which take place are also heavy drawbacks upon 
the receipts, We have known this season Miss Paton, Madame 
Vestris, and Miss Love, all announced for a benefit concert, and 
not one of these personages appeared.* Scarcely a concert of a 
second-rate order but there has been some disappointments. 
These things are now too well understood by the frequenters of 
concerts to excite the slightest wonder, but they also operate with 
the public at large, and certainly diminish the sale of tickets. 

But the chief manner in which they act against the art and the 
profession is by taking away, as they have clearly, all chance of 
establishing a series of concerts upon a good scale—the Phil- 
harmonic and the Antient being the only institutions that can 


* Miss Paton, from indisposition, which we lament to say has rendered 
repose during all but the commencement of the season indispensable to this 
delightful singer. But is it honourable, is it fair to the public to announce 
those who the person undertaking the concert is positively certain cannot be 
present? We say it is most dishonourable—ncihing short of obtaining money 
upon false pretences. A distinction therefore should be taken between a 
wilful annunciation and an involuntary cause of absence. But in all cases the 
public ought to enforce their rights, and that respect which is their due, 
‘Amongst the violations of this respect is the disarrangement of the bills, which 
but too often takes place, and the substitution of one thing for another. 
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find support. From the extinction of the Vocal Concerts to those 
of the Royal Academy every such experiment has iailed, and 
we believe it to be in a great measure attributable to the multi- 
tude of benefit concerts which afford access to so many auditors, 
either gratuitously or upon exceedingly easy terms. Thus in- 
stead of regularly digested, regularly conducted, and regularly 
rehearsed schemes, the public is allured to scrambling perform- 
ances, where the absence of principals, the changes of the pieces, 
and the want of any trial of the parts together, but too often are 
alike disgraceful to the entrepreneur, destructive of the art, and 
disgusting to the real amateur, who is also, from the frequent 
calls upon all engaged, compelled to put up with the eternal 
repetition of a few and a very few things, morning after morning, 
night after night, till the ear and the memory become so wearied 
that attention is impossible. Such we are afraid we must say is 
the rule—the exceptions are the concerts of the most eminent 
professors, whose name, standing, friendships, and power, can 
command a better arrangement and a more perfect execution. 

The great passport to public favour, and it is as sudden 
in its exaltation of the fame of singers as itis great in power, 
is the King’s Theatre—this has been frequently the subject 
of remark, but this season has confirmed it more than ever with 
regard to the effect upon the Benefit Concerts. We are war- 
ranted in saying that even where the most extensive personal 
connection has seemed to favour the artist’s right to public patron- 
age, the concerts have failed from the absence or the opposition 
of the leading stars of the opera. Mr. Lindley, than whom there 
is not a finer artist in the world nor a man more meritorious from 
long and universal services, had a room which scarcely paid his 
expences. Mr. and Mrs. Knyvett and Mr. Vaughan were exposed, 
if it be possible, to more severe mortification. Long after their 
nights were fixed and publicly announced, concerts said to be given 
by Madame Pasta and Signor Velluti, but we have reason to think 
the real interest in them devolved upon very different persons, 
were advertised for the same nights, and in spite of every fair 
representation they were held on those nights. Both these 
eminent and long-cherished artists endeavoured in vain to coun- 
teract the impulse which such names must have upon the public. 
Mr. Knyvett we know offered Mademoiselle Sontag no smaller a 
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sum than one hundred guineas, but she declined the offer on two 
grounds—the first was, that her engagement with the opera was 
such as would compel her to buy the permission to assist Mr. 
and Mrs. Knyvett—and the second was, that no consideration could 
make her consent so to tax a brother professor. The result was, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Knyvett’s concert wassupported by their friends, 
consisting principally of the subscribers to the Antient Concert— 
but the public were drawn off by the irresistible desire to hear 
Pasta and Velluti* together. Here however the artists had to 
complain of the unfair assumption of their previously announced 
nights—an encroachment which can be justified, as it was sup- 
ported, only by power and by contempt of those rules of courtesy 
which have hitherto been and ought always to be observed be- 
tween the professors of liberal art. 

Mr. Moscheles had the singular good fortune to produce Mad. 
Sontag before an English audience for the first time in an 
orchestra at his concert, and the room was of course crowded to 
excess—even the orchestra was filled, to the evident inconvenience 
ef the band, and many of those unfortunates who came too late 
to obtain seats were lingering about the anti-rooms, and suffer- 
ing the miseries of Tantalus. Seldom have we witnessed so flatter- 
ing a reception as that of Mademoiselle Sontag—nothing could 
exceed the eagerness with which her arrival was awaited, for as 
an additional incentive to curiosity, the place for her song was 
not indicated, and when she did make her appearance, it was 
difficult to say which was the most anxious to get the first glimpse 
of the prodigy, the audience or the band. Mr. Moscheles was 
exposed to censure for the too crowded state of his room, and 
with a little too much severity. It has been often the case 
for blame to be attached to a particular individual, as ifit were a 
new offence ; and though the custom is a bad one, yet with regard 
to Mr. Moscheles, every facility was given to the public that was 
possible, and their half guineas were returned to many who did 
not get into the room. 

Amongst the first concerts of the scason as to vocal music were 
those to which we have alluded as ostensibly given by Pasta and 


* At three o’clock on the day of the Concert Mr. Knyvett was acquainted 
by Signor Curioni that his services must be dispensed with, he having accepted 
an engagement to sing at the Concerts announced by Madame P. and Signor V. 


m 2 
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Velluti. We have frequently and fully stated our opinion of these 
great artists separately, and perhaps it will be thought invidious 
to compare singers of such opposite characters, but we must be 
allowed to say, that if we before thought Velluti’s finish and 
expression exquisite, our opinion of him was still further exalted, 
when we heard him in concert with his great competitor, We have 
before observed that Madame Pasta confides too much in mere 
volume of voice when urged to any trial of skill ; but Veltuti’s 
peculiar tone is not te be overwhelmed, and his polish only 
appears the more beautiful by the contrast with the cemparative 
eoarseness which attends any preternaturah exertion of the voiee. 
On the other hand Velluti’s singing is still at times painfully below 
pitch. His voice however did net appear to be changed either in 
quality or power, except it were that the upper notes were a little 
thinner. He was most rapturously greeted, and the room was well 
filled on both occasions. As we can only cite the novelties of the 
season, we pass on to Mr. Pixis’ dramatie concert, which took 
place at the King’s Theatre on the 28th of May, and was well 
attended, although the house was not overflowing. The dramatic 
part of this: performance consisted in the scene from Der Freis- 
chitz, which was sung and aeted by Madame Sontag, and which, 
with one exception, was the finest proof of art she gave whilst in 
England. The correctness and purity with which she adhered to 
and fulfilled the intentions of the composer, without any introduc- 
tions of her own, the exquisite feeling with which she delivered 
the prayer,* and the innocent joy expressed in the sparkling 
melody at the conclusion, were alike indicative of her own delicate 
fancy and just appreciation of style. The end of this 
song has been complained of as too instrumental. Our English 
vocalists indeed often make it so, by forcing the voice in its 
execution, as if power were necessary to its effect. Mademoi- 
selle S.sung rather with a subdued tone, and all harshness of 
construction was overcome. Mr. Pixis has been for many years 


* This affords’ us the opportunity of remarking the injustice frequently 
done to composers by the translation of their works from one language into 
another, of which this song is a striking instance. The beautiful andante 
which follows the recitative is in the original a prayer to the Almighty ; in 
the English version, the words are those of a common love ditty. ‘The wrong 
done to Weber is manifest. 
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celebrated on the Continent as a piano forte player and composer, 
and in his works, which have been for some time known im Eng- 
_ land, we may read his characteristics asa player. He possesses # 

warm and brilliant imagination, which perhaps is hardly enough 
under restraint, amd thus his performance is too vivid ; he is too 
often seeking out novelty for his audience te follow him with 
unalloyed pleasure, which cannot be without some points of 
repose, where the mind can rest upon old associations, or where the 
feelings are allowed to subside into comparative calm. Astonish- 
ment is not all that fine performance is intended to excite. Mr. 
Pixis has immense execution, but even in this, his imaginative 
now and then outstrip his physical powers, and the results are 
slight inaccuracies, which detract from the general perfection of 
his style. 

On the fifth of.May the veteran favorites, Messrs. Cramer, gave 
their annual concert, at which two daughters of Mr. F. Cramer 
made their first public appearance, we are happy te say before as 
full a room as such eminent professors as their father and uncle 
eught to command. Miss Cramer, the pupil of Mr. Moscheles, 
pérformed a duet written by him for the occasion with her uncle, 
and shewed that time would qualify her to swpport ably the dis- 
tinguished name she bears. Miss Marien Cramer is the pupil of 
Madame de Munck, who has so completely proved her superiority 
as a mistress in her daughter, Madame Caradori Allan. Miss 
Cramer’s voice is sweet, though not powerful, but practice will 
probably add to its volume. The reception of the young ladies 
was flattering. 

On the 12th, at Signor de Begnis’ concert, appeared for the 
only time this season, Madame Ronzi de Begnis, after an absence 
of three years from the profession. Her personal charms are un- 
impaired, and her acknowledgements of the enthusiastic reception 
with which she was greeted, were most graceful. Her vocal 
powers are certainly changed ; her voice is not what it was, but it 
is still shows the original proportions of nature and art. She 
sung “ Batti, Batti,” with the same sweetness and delicacy, and 
‘* Non temer,” with the same archness as ever, and it seems pro- 
bable her voice may be restored by her native climate. 

It gave us great pleasure to perceive that Mr. Cipriani Potter’s 
first concert was a redeeming trait in the success of British profes- 
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sors, being very fairly attended.* We must also do Mr. Potter 
the justice to say that his bill and all the arrangements dis- 
displayed as much of fine taste as those of any other this season. 
The first movement of his new symphony proved the benefits he 
had derived from the splendid school in which he was educated, 
and his composition is full of profound science and brilliant effects. 
Mr. Potter must also have been gratified at the circumstance of 
the large proportion of talented men that were among his 
audience, and which we hardly ever remember to have witnessed 
before to such an extent upon such an occasion—a circumstance 
sufficiently indicative of the homage paid to his talents by his 
eminent brethren. 

One of the singular features of the benefit concerts .of the 
season was the paucity of the English female singers— Miss Ste- 
phens and Miss Bacont—the former but seldom, and the latter 
very generally, were almost the only exceptions. 

The private concerts have perhaps been scarcely as numerous 
as in former years. The reason is obvious. None but the foreign 
singers of supremest eminence bestow a lead in fashion, and their 
terms entail expences so enormous{ that comparatively few per- 
sons are disposed to bear them. The Duchess of Northumberland, 
Sir George Warrender, and some others, gave parties at which 
English singers alone were engaged. His Majesty also sent for 
Mr. Braham§ at his most splendid party, and had another at 


* The best-attended concerts of the season, besides those announced, were 
that for the wife and children of Kieswetter—Sontag’s, Schutz’s, Stockhausen’s, 
Mr. Mori’s, and Mr. Greatorex’s. 

+ The same course of ill health that had before attacked her, pursued Miss 
Bacon through the entire season, and early in June compelled her to retire 
from her professional exertions to try the effect of long and absolute repose. 

$ Madame Pasta’s terms were twenty-five guineas—but Mademoi- 
selle Sontag made her’s thirty—and an extra sum of (we believe) ten gui- 
neas for the aid of Mr. Pixis, her accompanist. ‘This flagrant imposition 
was, we regret to say, submitted to—and conductors who without disparage- 
ment to Mr. P. were far his superiors, were displaced to make way for him. 
Mademoiselle S. is unquestionably a fine musician—but this very fact rendered 
the attendance of this substitute the less necessary and the more revolting. 

§ Amongst the kind recollections of the King we cannot forbear to notice 
that Sir Andrew Barnard, by command of his Majesty, wrote to Mr. Braham 
to state that the King had postponed a party in order to avoid injuring Mr. 
B.’s benefit. It is also a curious fact that Pasta declined singing at St. James’ 


Palace the night before her benefit, alledging that the fatigue would unfit her 
for her duty to the public. 
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which only the pupils of the academy assisted—but the rage ran 
all the other way. 

The phenomena (if we may be pardoned the use of so sounding 
a word for want of an English synonym) of the season were then— 
the immense influx of foreign performers, and the almost entire 
diversion of the patronage of the leaders of fashion and the public 
from the English to the foreign style and to foreign artists. To Ita- 
lian, German professors are now not only added, but they outnum- 
ber the long and so lately the sole directors of our taste. Mamslle. 
Sontag, Mesdames Schutz and Stockhausen (the latter came late 
into the field), have made good their stand with Pasta, Caradori, 
and Brambilla. The stage we have stated is the passport, and 
all but the only passport to the degree of reputation which confers 
place and emolument, and thus it is that the King’s Theatre may 
be fairly said, from the precedency and the patronage it confers, 
if not to annihilate English talent, to render of comparative insig- 
nificance the efforts even of the most gifted and skilful of our con- 
cert singers. ‘This year the German language has been listened to 
with as much complacency as the Italian—though as unintelligible 
as Arabic to the audiences by whom it has been applauded to the 
skies. We regret these innovations because they destroy the 
very essence of vocal perfection—the union of sense with sound. 
Where the language is unknown all expression must be imaginary. 

It will be seen by a reference to the short table of the concerts 
of 1825, 1827, and 1828, we have inserted, that while the English 
benefits have remained nearly stationary, the foreign are doubled. 
In truth a double source is now opening upon us—Germany as 
well as Italy. It has been pronounced by one very competently 
informed, both by experience and by knowledge, that in fifteen 
years the German will bear away the palm. But what are our 
poor countrymen and countrywomen to do while this revolution 
is completing? Our academy will be useless, unless the patronage 
of the country is turned towards the establishment of an English 
Opera—an English School of dramatic expression. We are quite 
ready to open the lists to all nations—but cannot consent to close 
them against the natives of our own. Where can an English singer 
compete with the Italian and the German? Not at the King’s 
Theatre, because the English are not Italians, and the frequenters 
of the King’s Theatre have in almost all instanees rejected the 
belief that an English singer can possess the Italian gusto, or 
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speak the Italian language in perfection, or use the Italian lan- 
guage of passion. This is partly true, though much is unobserved 
or overlooked in a German singer and even in an Italian, which 
would be scouted in an English artist. The prima donna must 
then take the lead in the orchestras and saloons of the people of 
fashion, and those who would be thought people of fashion, nay 
even in the provincial meetings—to the degradation if not to the 
exclusion of English talent of quite as high and a more universal 
range. Has not Catalani failed, and has not Miss Paton suc- 
eeeded as universally during the present autumn? Madame Pasta 
failed so completely last year, that this she has scarcely had an 
engagement at a festival. Yet have these great singers been paid 
double and treble the sum asked by the English, and wherefore— 
because of the fame acquired at the Italian Opera. This then is 
what we think is ynfair in the part of our noble and opulent 
patrons of music. They close the avenues to the English pro- 
fessor—they hold out no encouragement to English talent-—-and 
in their admiration of all that is foreign, they forget that it is to 
to their own cold indifference to the natives of their own country 
that that. country has not probably produced more Billingtons 
and Brahams—as many of name and talent as Italy. They forget 
that while they nurse and applaud foreign ability, the sun of 
noble patronage shines only in the narrow region of the antient 
concert upon English merit. We say thus much not in envy— 
our pages will acquit us of illiberal feelings—but in sorrow. 

In conclusion, we must end as we hegun by saying, that the 
progression of the art has been all but imperceptible. In vocal 
style Mademoiselle Sontag has introduced facility of the lightest 
and most elegant kind—while the career of execution in instru- 
mental performance isa little stayed by such players as De Beriot. 
When we hear Dragonetti, Lindley, Mackintosh, Platt, Nicholson, 
Willman, and Harper, in the beautifully expressive phrases which 
flaw in accompaniment from their instruments, we wonder that 
feeling does not end the reign of mere surprize, but novelty has 
now more sway than ever. The purses of the opulent have felt the 
effects of so many new faves and voices this season, and next, we 
hazard nothing in prophecying the claimants will be more numer- 
ous. But will the advance of art be accelerated? We think 
not. The “ rich stream of music’ may be divided into a thou- 
sand rills,” but its grandeur will scarcely be improved. 














Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, by John Ebers, late Manager 
of the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. London. Ainsworth. 

At length a little light has been thrown upon some portion of 
the tremendous losses which have been successively experienced 
by the undertakers of this magnificent but perilous concern, ever 
since its original establishment under the title of the Royal 
Academy of Music so long ago as the year 1720—now something 
more thana century. In an article upon this subject in our first 
volume* we gave an analysis from the best authorities we could 
obtain of the whole course of its management down to that period. 
Much of the statements relative to the pecuniary matters are since 
proved to have been erroneous; but still the defalcations, com- 
pared with the probable receipts, appeared so mysterious, that 
they could only be accounted for by a very short word, but a 
word of the greatest possible power where the ruin of the parties 
engaged is the subject of contemplation. This little word is— 
faw—from the vexations of which no occupant of the King’s 
Theatre had been able to escape. Mr. Ebers has however far- 
nished the world with actual accounts—the most valuable part of 
his book—by which the subscribers and the public will be enabled 
to judge of their relative rights and of the power of future 
managers to afford them the entertainment and accommodation 
sought, with the rates at which, with a just consideration for 
themselves and the artists employed, such entertainment and such 
accommodation can be yielded. 

Mr. Ebers seems to be a philosopher of the academy of Michael 
Kelly—gifted by nature with a disposition to enjoy all the good 
that falls in his way, and content to suffer, without much repining, 
the various evils which such a determination sometinies and 
nature always entails even upon such favoured individuals.— 
This—to begin where he leaves off—he tells us in plain terms, 
but his whole book bears the marks of the same happy temper. 
It is divided into thirteen chapters; to which is superadded an 
appendix, containing some illustrative documents. Mr. E. com- 


* Page 239. 
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SEVEN YEARS OF THE KING’S THEATRE. 


mences with a brief retrospect of the affairs of the theatre from 
the year 1789, when the old house was destroyed by fire, and 
subsequently replaced by the present beautiful structure, built 
by Novosielski in 1790, while under the management of Mr. 
Taylor. This relation affords our author a vehicle for some 
‘pleasant anecdotes* of this curious character, who lived for the 
best part of his life in a state of perpetual litigation, imprison- 
ment, and luxury—strange as the mixture may appear. We had 
opportunities of knowing much of the connections and habits of 


* “The circumstance I am going to mention may not be misplaced here, as 
illustrative of the character of Mr. ‘Taylor, one of the most singular of man- 
kind. A party of friends, with whom this humourist had been dining, had, 
by well-timed raillery, driven him to invite them to breakfast, on the morning 
of the day appointed for laying the foundation of the new theatre. Determined 
to enjoy a joke at the expense of his friends, and at the same time to be reim- 
bursed for his breakfast, he wrote a note in the name of a common friend, to 
each of the gentlemen who had engaged themselves, to partake of his déjetiner. 
The bitlet informed them that the supposed writer had learned that Taylor 
intended to practice a joke on his visitors, by setting them down to empty 
dishes, and recommending them to turn the tables on him, by taking each man 
his provision with him, and upbraiding their host with his narrow conduct.— 
The advice was followed by the guests to a man, every one sending or taking 
in his carriage a supply of provisions more than adequate to his own wants, and 
the whole number rejoicing in the confusion with which Taylor would, as 
they expected, be overwhelmed. Their astonishment was considerable, when, 


* on entering the breakfast-room, with half-suppressed laughter at the anticipated 


joke, they found theables set out with the choicest materials for their meal. 
A good deal of exchange of looks ensued between the guests, terminating in a 
rear of laughter, from which none refrained, save only Taylor, who, looking 
on with suppressed exultation, enjoyed the fun, which was increased when the 
company caused their various importations of game and meats to be introduced. 
The host very quietly ordered these into his larder, and the company sat down 
in high glee. Breakfast over, under pretence of shewing them a valuable 
picture, Taylor introduced his friends into an adjoining room, where, .apolo- 
gizing for a momentary absence, he left the room, locked the door softly, and 
set forth to join the procession to the scite of the new theatre. The unconsci- 
ous prisoners, beginning presently to wonder at his prolonged absence, tried 
the door of their place of durance, and by repeated knocks and vociferations 
brought up the servant. ‘The man protested he had no key to the door, but 
would instantly follow Mr. Taylor and procure it. This he did, and the 
released captives issuing forth were greeted with a large placard, announcing 
to the public an unparalleled novelty in natural history, in the exhibition of 
fourteen full-grown jackalls, or lion’s providers, to be seen at the house of 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, all living in one den, in perfect amity! Finally, after 
renewed laughter, the jackalls, on posting to the Haymarket, arrived there 
just after the conclusion of the ceremony, while Taylor expressed his surprize 


that so contemptible an inducement as a wild beast show could have detained 
them from the foundation laying.” 
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Taylor,* and Mr. Ebers has certainly shewn no disposition to 
overcharge the portraiture of his friend’s character. But to the 
main business—He was empowered, it seems, to raise sixty-eight 
thousand pounds by the sale of property boxes, the occupation of 
which by the purchasers lasted till 1825-1826, so that in these 
years it should seem no less an addition accrued to the income of 
the lessee than the annual value of the whole of this entire letting, 
namely, from seventeen to twenty thousand pounds, presuming 
they could all find occupants. ‘This isa very serious item. The 
management of Mr. Goold and Mr. Waters follows in the narra- 
tive, and a curious account of Mr. Ebers’ mediation between 
Taylor and the latter appears— 


‘* Waters was a pictist, and piqued himself on the decorum of his conduct. 
Taylor was as disregardful of forms asthe other was mindful of them. Waters 
would attend to no business on the Sabbath; ‘Taylorhad reasons for prefer- 
ring that day to any other. Nothing could be effected by bringing them 
together.” 


A pietist at the head of the Opera-house is a strange anomaly. 
The house was at length finally re-purchased by Waters for 
£70,150, and immediately mortgaged to Mr. Chambers, the 


* “Tt seemed his delight to involve himself, and as much as possible to 
perplex others. He quarrelled with every body, ridiculed every body, and 
hoaxed every body. lu 1807 his interest iu the theatre had been seized under 
a legal process, and for many years he had never lived out of the rules of the 
King’s Bench.  Ilow can you conduct the management of the King’s The- 
atre,’ I said to him oue day, ‘perpetually in durance as you are?” ¢ My dear 
fellow,’ he replied, ‘ how could I possibly conduct it if I were at liberty? I 
should be eaten up, Sir—devoured. Here comes a dancer—* Mr. Taylor, 
I want such a dress;’ another, ‘I want sach and such ornaments.’ One 
singer demands to sing in a part not allotted to him ; another to have an addi- 
tion to his appointments. No—let me be shut up, and they go to Masterton 
(Taylor’s secretary); he, they are aware, cannot go beyond his line, but if 
they get at me—pshaw! no man at large can manage that theatre, and in faith,’ 
added he, ‘no man that undertakes it ought to go at large.” Mr. ‘Taylor was 
as little regardful of the rnles of the King’s Bench, as of any other rules 
which stood in the way of his inclinations. He would frequently, whilst living 
selon les régles, steal off into the country, and spend days in fishing, an amuse- 
ment of which he was very fond. 1 remember his having by some means got 
hold of a considerable sam of meney, which he laid out in the purchase of an 
estate in a county affording opportunities for his favourite pursuit. Here he 
went and lived, and ate, drank, and fished, till at the end of two or three 
months the officers of the law hooked him, and reconveyed him to his accus- 
tomed habitation. He actually on one occasion left ihe rules, went down to 
Hull at the time of an election, and stood for the borough, but was not 
returned.” He subsequently purchased a borough with accommodation bills, 
as a former pamphlet states, and sat in the House. ' 
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banker, together with other property, for the sum necessary to be 
paid into the Court of Chancery, under a decree from whieh Court 
the theatre was sold. Taylor’s disposition must have been that 
of a fiend, for no sooner had these circumstances taken place 
then says Mr. E.— 

* He found great amusement in practising on the fears of Mr. Chambers 
by means of anonymous letters, and otherwise prophesying the inevitable ruin 
of Waters, and the consequent loss to ensue to Mr. Chambers. I particularly 
remember his addressing a letter to the latter, informing him that Michaet 


Kelly, then at Brighton, was lying at the point of death at an hotel there, and 
wished, while he yet lived, to communicate to the banker some particulars 


. respecting Waters, Mr. Chambers departed immediately for Brighton in a 


post-chaise and four, eager for information, and dreading lest he should arrive 
too late. Alighting at the hotel, the first object that presented itself to his 
sight was Kelly, not in the agonies of death, but basking in a shady balcony, 
with his cool bottle of claret and pine-apple before him.” ‘ 

In1820 the house was seized by Chambers, and the performances 
were closed so abruptly that the stoppage of the opera of the 
night (Aug. 15) was announced to the company as they arrived 
by hand-bills, nine nights before the allotted number was 
completed.’ ’ 

It was in the season succeeding to this stoppage that Mr. Ebers’ 
management commenced, He appears to have been led towards 
the precipice with his eyes open—for with a candour that is not 
very common he admits that he knew all the difficulties and all his 
own incompetency. He says 

‘¢ The answer to my remonstrances was, we know all this, and all this has 
nothing to do with it; the practical information in which you conceive your- 
self deficient can be supplied by proper assistance, and the theatre shall be 
supported. I suffered myself to be persuaded. In so doing I sacrificed my 
own convictions and wishes to the public desire of seeing the Opera re-opened.” 
What could be more generous? He wasassisted by a committee, “ consisting 
of five Noblemen, viz. the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe, the Earl of Fife, Viscount Lowther, and Count St, Antonio,” and Mr. 
Ayrton was appointed the director of the theatre. 

‘Mr. Ebers here canvasses the question whether a committee is 
best calculated to manage a theatre? Experience bears out his 
and our own opinion to the contrary. Nothing demands such 
decision, such promptitude in the execution. No business can 
be conducted efficiently but by having at the head a man of ability, 
experience, firmness, and decision—in a theatre especially—in 
addition to these requisites despotic power is indispensable to its 
success. 
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The details of his management follow. In his account of the 
engagements of the several performers there are many anecdotes 
at once illustrative of character, and other items very interesting. 
We shall subjoin as notes two of the most amusing.* It should 


* Madame Camporese.—“ An intimate acquaintance waited on her one 
morning to make a request. In the Hospital for the Insane, a man was con~ 
fined, literally fanatico per musica ; he had lost his senses on the failure of an 
opera, in which the labour of the composer was greater than the excellence of 
his music. This unfortunate had by some accident heard of Camporese, whose 
fame filled the city, and immediately conceived an ungovernable wish to hear 
her. For awhile his representations passed unnoticed, he grew ungovernable, 
and had to be fastened to his bed. In this state Camporese’s friend had 
beheld him. She was dressing for an evening party when this representation 
was made to her. She paused a moment on hearing it; then, throwing a 
cloak over her shoulders, said, ‘Come then.’ ‘ Whither?” ‘To the Ospedale.” 
But why? there is no occasion to go now—to-morrow, or the next day.’ 
‘To-morrow—no, indeed, if I can do this poor man any good let me go 
instantly.” And they went. Being shown into a room, separated from that 
of the maniac only by a thin wall, Camporese began to sing one of Haydn’s 
melodies. The attendants in the next room observed their patient suddenly 
become less violent, then composed, at last he burst into tears. The singer 
now entered, she sat down, and sang again. When she had concluded, the 
poor composer took from under the bed a torn sheet of paper, scored with an 
air of his own composition, and handed it to her. ‘There were no words, and 
nothing in the music, but Camporese running it over, sang it to some words of 
Metastasio, with snch sweetness, that the music seemed excellent. ‘Sing it 
me once more,’ said the maniac. She did so, and departed accompanied b 
his prayers and the tears of the spectators.” This exhibits a beautiful trait of 
Madame Camporese’s disposition, and we are most happy to add of our own 
knowledge, that she was in every sense of the term—a gentlewoman—and most 
amiable in her manners and character. 

M. Boisgerard.—“ This gentleman was a Frenchman of good extraction, 
and, at the period of the French Revolution, was attached to the Royal party. 
When Sir Sidney Smith was confined in the Temple, Boisgerard acted up to 
his principles by attempting, and, with great personal risk, effecting the escape 
of that distinguished officer, whose friends were making every effort for his 
liberation. Having obtained an impression of the seal of the Directorial Govern- 
ment, he affixed it to an order, forged by himself, for the delivery of Sir Sidney 
into his care. Accompauied by a friend, disguised like himself, in the uniform 
of an officer of the revolutionary army, he did not scruple personally to present 
the fictitious document to the keeper of the Temple; who, opening a small 
closet, took thence some original document, with the writing and seal of which 
he carefully compared the forged order. Desiring the adventurers to wait a 
few minutes, he then withdrew, and locked the door after him. Giving them- 
selves up for lost, the confederates determined to resist, sword in hand, any 
attempt made to rescue them. ‘The period which thus elapsed may be imagined 
as one of the most horrible suspense to Boisgerard and his companion ; his own 
account of his feelings at the time was extremely interesting. Left alone, and 
in doubt whether each succeeding moment might not be attended by a discovery 
involving the safety of his life, the acuteness of his orgaus of sense was 
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seem that however secondary it seems in the eyes of the musical 
amateur, the ballet is scarcely less important to the voluptuous 
visitants of the King’s Theatre than the opera itself—nor are the 
details less expensively voluminous. The third chapter is there- 
fore devoted to this department. The English do not regard 
the ballet in the same important light that our neighbours, the 
French, are accustomed to regard it, and this circumstance renders 
the arrangements the more difficult, because all the performers 
are not only French, but under the controul of the French 


Government, which superintends as well as supports the theatres 
of Paris. 


‘*It was,” says Mr. E. “ indeed a task of no small difficulty to procure the 
sanction of the French authorities to an engagement. The ballet is an object 
of so much consideration, with a people with whom dancing is one of the 
essential supports of the graces of life, that any attempt to withdraw an artist 
of note is watched with extreme jealousy, and many engagements concluded 
between the parties were abandoned, in consequence of the refusal of the 
requisite licence.” 


In spite of all the promises of patronage with which Mr. Ebers 
had been allured, he states that only twelve boxes were taken for 
the season when the theatre opened. The house however was 
crammed the first night, and “ the exhilarating result of the 


evening had changed his desponding temperament into one of 
high exultation and hope.” 


heightened to painfulness: the least noise thrilled through his brain, and the 
gloomy apartment in which he sat seemed filled with strange images. They 
preserved their self-possession ; and, after the lapse of a few minutes, their 
anxiety was determined by the re-appearance of the gaoler, accompanied by 
his captive, who was delivered to Boisgerard. But -here, a new and unlooked 
for difficulty occurred ; Sir Sidney Smith, not knowing Boisgerard, refused, for 
some time, to quit the prison; and considerable address was required on the 
part of his deliverers, to overcome his scruples. At last, the precincts of the 
Temple were cleared ; and, after going a short distance in a fiacre, then walk- 
ing, then entering another carriage, and so on, adopting every means of baffling 
pursuit, the fugitives got to Havre, where Sir Sidney was put on board an 
English vessel. Boisgerard, on his return to Paris, (for he quitted Sir Sidney 
at Havre), was a thousand times in dread of detection : tarrying at an auberge, 
he was asked whether he had heard the news of Sir Sidney’s escape ;_ the querist 
adding, that four persons had been arrested on suspicion of having been instru- 
mental in it. However, he escaped all these dangers, and continued at Paris 
until his visit to England, which took place after the peace of Amiens. A 
pension had been granted to Sir Sidney Smith for his meritorious services ; and, 
on Boisgerard’s arrival here, a reward of a similar nature was bestowed on him, 
through the influence of Sir Sidney, who took every opportunity of testifying 
his gratitude.” 
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- We must pass over the details (which have been much antici- 
pated in our volumes) of the season—but it was marked by one 
circumstance, the resignation of Mr, Ayrton, in consequence of 
his authority being contravened by the committee upon a point 
of management, which we conceive to have been amongst the 
most fatal evils to Mr. Ebers. Had the decision and firmness 
which formed in all instances the basis of this gentleman’s theory 
and practice of management been supported, we entertain not the 
smallest doubts that the result to Mr. Ebers and to the prosperity 
of the theatre would have been essentially different. 

We proceed therefore at once to the accounts— 


“ The following abstract of the accounts of this season will give an idea of 
the nature of the expenses : 








1821.— Receipts. 1821.— Payments. 

BS oo 55008360 £20,516 1 O/| Engagements for the 
FU sccccteccedess GHIStS. O} ‘Gyere csccccs «+» £8,636 7 6 
Gallery ........-.. 1,017 15 0| Ballet .......-.... 10,678 15 5 
——————— | Orchestra ........ - 3,261 0 0 
31,248 8 0] Expenses of Benefits 833 3 $3 
Masquerade, Concerts, Divecters .cccscces 1,737 12 10 

MC. wceecceeeess 975 5 1) Secretary, Treasurer, 
KC. cc ccccccesee 840 8 O 
32,223 13 1] Servants, &c. ...... 493 4 7 

Scene Painting, Ward- 
robe, &c. s...... 5,372 17 9 
Lighting .........- 1,281 7 11 

Rent, Taxes, and In- 
SUTANCE ..ee.ee- 3,878 13 6 
Repairs ...... veee «6205 12s 8 
Licenses .....se00 119 3 0O 

Upholsterers,Printers, 
Od uid sieves 1,218 11 6 

Military Guard, Po- 

Balance, being the loss lice, and other Ex- 
on the Season .... 7,075 5 O| penses.......... 742 0 1 
£39,298 18 1 £39,298 18 1 





The total number of persons who attended the theatre this season, was 
calculated to be 82,632.” 

Of the next season no detailed account is given, but the lessee 
states that he lost (which he attributes chiefly to the enormous rent 
charge of £10,000) upwards of five thousand pounds—the receipts 
being £41,508—the expenditure £46,876. He had also Mr. 
Chambers’ assurance that he should experience no loss from the 
rent should the season prove unsuccessful. 
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The transactions of the year 1823 are summed up as follows, 
and this opens to the conclusion of a bargain which ended most 
fatally to all parties : 


“The season had been well supported, especially during the latter part, 
though less so than in the preceding seasons. Still the enormous rent swal- 
lowed up every thing that might otherwise have been placed to the manager’s 
credit; and the loss on this season exceeded nine thousand ds: the 
expenditure being forty-six thousand, four hundred, and forty-eight pounds ; 
whilst the receipts amounted only to thirty-seven thousand, two handred, and 
forty-one. Se general, however, was the impression that the Opera was a 
lucrative .and floarishing concern, or at least might be easily made such, that 
there were not wanting those who wished to take the concern off my hands ; 
and one of the offers thus made led to my abandoning, for a season, my connec- 
tion with the Theatre. It was in the month of May, in the season now past, 
that Mr. Benelli had proposed to take from me the existing lease of the Theatre, 
with a renewed lease for the two next years, which was made to me; to take 
upon himself the engagements and responsibilities of the season from its 
commencement; and to purchase the whole of my interest in the concern, 
including scenery, wardrobe, properties, and whatever else | possessed in the 
Theatre. ‘The price of this purchase was settled at ten thousand pounds. 
Mr. Benelli had, for many years, been actively engaged in theatrical concerns, 
and the business of theatrical agency, in transacting the negotiations between 
managers and performers. His familiarity with the continental theatres, and 
his acquaintance with the persons with whom he had to deal, and the situation 
in which he stood with regard to them, gave him an extensive insight into their 
— politics which, when bargaining on his own account, could not fail to 

highly advantageous to him. The consciousness of this was probably an 
argument of great avail in inducing him to undertake the management; and, 
no doubt, had. due weight with those by whom he was patronized. ‘These 
were, the Marquis of Hertford, Earl of Glengall, the Hon. Henry de Roos, 
and Colonel Cooke, who also formed Benelli’s Committee. The agreement 
between us was, that, though the season, having so far proceeded, was to be 
concladed under my management, yet that Benelli should take upon himself 
all the engagements, and be entitled to the receipts from the beginning of the 
season, indemnifying me from all responsiblity. The members of his Com- 
mittee gave security for the payment of the rent, and Messrs. Yallop and 
Chippendale, Mr. Benelli’s solicitors, also gave a bond for the performance of 
the covenants in the lease. Had the terms on Benelli’s part been fulfilled, I 
should not have afterwards regretted the arrangement; as it was, I expected 
their performance, and was not sorry to have escaped from a concern, which 
not only had proved one of loss, but of great anxiety, and weighed heavily on 
my spirits. The money I was to receive from Benelli w go some way 
towards repaying my losses during the two previous years ; and [I felt a relief at 
being once again free from the knotty intricacies of the concern in which I had 
been entangled. The ten thousand pounds were daly id, and was the only 
part of the agreement which Benelli performed, as shall subsequently have 


occasion to mention. For my additional security against the debts, it was 

that Mr. Allan, the Secretary to the Theatre under iny management, 
should receive the proceeds of the house, for the purpose of paying off the 
tradesmen’s bills, performers’ engagements, and other demands to which I was 
liable during the season, and which Benelli had taken upon himself.” 
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The season of 1824 exhibited that superfluous engagement of 
talent which must have contributed to bring on the distresses that 
forced Benelli to fly, and assisted mainly in heaping ruin on the 
head of Mr. Ebers and the creditors of the theatre. Benelli’s 
defection involved him in immense losses, and what was quite as 
bad, numberless law-suits—and the only remedy that presented 
itself to his mind was to embark again in the management. We 
have understood from good authority that the account against 
Benelli, fairly made up, amounted to not less than £80,000, a 
very great portion of which was left unpaid. But even under 
the complicated embarrassments thus produced, Mr. Ebers’ mind 
bore up, for he sums up his narrative by saying— 


“T have, fortunately, a mental and physical temperament which does not 
allow me to be easily cast down, but at this time | almost quailed.” 


The opening of the theatre was thus delayed till Febfuary 12 
(1825), when a new obstacle presented itself in the order of the 
Lord Chamberlain to have the safety of the building assured by a 
survey, before the admission of the public. This was overwhelm- 
ing—but even this the same elasticity of mind surmounted. It is 
clear Mr. Ebers was now playing for the most desperate of all 
stakes—namely, striving to avert the ruin as long as it was pos- 
sible, for redemption must have been, to the mind of the most 
sanguine, perfectly hopeless. The alterations took two months, 
and cost nearly five thousand pounds. The Haymarket Theatre 
was resorted to while these improvements were making; £294 
were paid for the hire, while the rent of the King’s Theatre con- 
tinued to run on. 

We cannot jump to the conclusion of the season without re- 
ferring to Mr. Ebers’ account of the appearance of Velluti ; to 
whom he does ample justice, yet in truth no more than justice. 

“ Mr. Ayrton,” says Mr. E. “ left the getting up of the music (of [1 Crociato) 
almost wholly in his hands, and he exerted himself with the greatest zeal in 
producing it in a manner worthy of the composer and of the country to which 
it was now to be first introduced. Mademoiselle Garcia, then a young singer, 
had a complete course of instructions from him on this occasion, to enable her 
to fill the part allotted to her, in a manner correspondent to his own.” We 
may add also that he did nearly as much for Madame Caradori. “ He also 
brought with him from Florence, designs for the scenery, dresses, &c. not only 
of ‘11 Crociato,’ but also of ‘ ‘Teobaldo ed Isolina,’ the Opera in which he very 
much wished to make his first public appearance here. Mr. E. says elsewhere, 


“the personal appearance of Velluti added much to the effect of his début. 
He is tall and of a slender make, his countenance pale and suffused with a 
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melancholy expression, which gives way, when the singer is excited, toone of 
vivid animation. Fraught by nature with excessive sensilility, his features 
speak every subtle shade of emotion by which the performer is supposed to be, 
and in Velluti’s performances really is, actuated. With these expressive 
powers, there reigns, throughout all he does, a chaste and simple style, both in 
singing and acting, undestroyed by needless ornaments and misplaced efforts at 
display. Maintaining a true command over his powers, he rarely, if ever, lets 
them get the better of his discretion. From what has been «aid, it may be 
concluded that Velluti’s countenance is an interesting one ; it is, indeed, so 
much so, that a late artist said ‘ that, without a single feature which one should 
select as beautiful, Velluti had the finest face he had ever seen.’ We consider 
this as a just acconnt of him. ‘It is agreeable to be able to say that, high as 
Velluti now stood with the public, his professional excellence fell short of the 
goodness of his private character. Asa man of kind and benevolent disposi- 
tion, and equally gentlemanly feeling and deportment, he is known to many 
who duly appreciate and respect him. His private habits are of the most simple 
and inoffensive kind. In suciety he never fails to interest ; and the apparent 
melancholy of his disposition is exchanged for a lively and almost playful 
exuberance of good humour—a feature of character not unusual with persons 
of much sensibility. Velluti is sparing in the pleasures of the table; a cup of 
coffee and a little dry toast form his breakfast, anc his other meals are in 
proportion. ‘The result of the season was a loss of not less than six thousand, 
one hundred, and fifty pounds—the receipts being twenty-seven thousand, two 
hundred, and twenty-seven pounds, twelve shillings, and six-pence; the 
expenditure, thirty-three thousand, three hundred, and seventy-eight pounds, 
four shillings, and nine-pence.” 


With such experience of loss, uninterrupted by any casual 
gleam of success, it would appear all but incredible that Mr. 
Ebers should venture upon the concern again at the increased 
rent of £15,000, insisted upon by Mr. Chambers’ assignees. In- 
deed it can only be accounted for by desperation. Amongst other 
curiosities is a proposal from Catalani, who only insisted upon 
the moderate terms of two benefits and half the entire receipts of 
the season!!! * 


* Teobaldo ed Isolina was brought out this year, and we gladly avail our- 
selves of Mr. Ebers’ description to confirm our own opinions of the effect of 
the celebrated romance. 

“The moonlight scene in the last act is so excellent, not only in itself, but 
in the opportunities it afforded of theatrical display, that those who have 
witnessed it must yet retain a lively impression of its power and beauty. In 
this scene, the prominent object is a castle illuminated by the rays of the moon ; 
before which Velluti, habited as Teobaldo, in a suit of steel armour, entered, 
the very personification of chivalry and romance. Such had been the skill of 
the painter, that a pale gleaming light seemed to pervade every part of the 
stage ; it might have been the steelly hue, reflected from the armour of the 
solitary knight, that clothed the walls of the castle in a kindred tint. The 
melancholy light that fell on the dim scene appeared only to deepen its sombre 
and unearthly aspect. While this scene is displayed, which seems to paint 
the silence of night even to the eye, the full orchestral accompaniment is 
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The difficulties of engaging any new and great talent for 1827 
appear to have been more considerable than at any former pe- 
riod, and the theatre opened with Mademoiselle Toso, as the prima 
donna. She was reinforced by Miss Fanny Ayton—Brambilla ; 
Mesdames Caradori and Pasta were, however, the support of 
this tottering fabric. 


“The amount of loss was two thousand, nine hundred, and seventy-four 
pounds; the receipts amounting to forty-eight thousand, three ~ hundred, and 
eighty-nine pounds, and the expenditure to fifty-one thousand, three hundred, 
and sixty-three pounds.” 


We have thus coursed through Mr. Ebers’ statements. His 
last chapter is a description of the routine of opera management— 
from which we extract his picture of a rehearsal. 


“The word rehearsal summons up, to all practically acquainted with its 
meaning, a scene beyond description. If the performances of a theatre are 
intended to represent the truth of human nature, a rehearsal is the living 
reality—the scene where the veil is rent in twain, and all the turmoil laid open 
to the view which can be produced by the undisguised operations of vanity, 
self-love, and jealousy. ‘ihe fabled crowds who petitioned heaven to allot 
their parts in life otherwise than Fate had cast them, are but a type of the 
inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contending for prominent charac- 
ters in an opera. Perhaps with the very first performers there is not much of 
this, as their right to the principal parts cannot be disputed. But dire is the 
struggle among all below. A part rather better than another is an apple of 
contention, which, to manager, director, and conductor, proves a most bitter 
fruit. As every person likes to have that character which may bestserve—not 
the general effect of the piece or the interests of the theatre, which are wholly 
immaterial—but his or her own object in making the greatest display possible ; 
and as non-concession is the permanent rule of the place, the opera is placed in 
the pleasing predicament of being able neither to get one way nor the other, 
The prima donna, whose part is settled, attends the rehearsal, and the seconda, 
being displeased with her own station in the piece, will not go on; and the 
first lady, indignant at being detained to no purpose, goes away, and the busi- 
ness is over for the day. If the manager is positive, the lady falls ill. Biagioli, 
being refused a part she wanted in ‘ Elisa e Claudio,’ took to her bed for two 
days, in consequence, as she said, of being so afflicted by my decision. The 
refusal to proceed is the more effectual engine, because it puts all the rest of the 


hushed—the flute and the harp alone are heard to prelude the mournful air 
that breaks from the lips of the melancholy warrior. If ever the attention of 
an audience was enchained, enthralled, bound, as it were, by a spell, it was 
when Velluti sang the Notte Tremenda. ‘The stillness of the scene was com- 
municated to the house; and net a word was spoken, not a breath heard :— 
was this wonderful? when not to the eye and ear only, but to the heart and 
the soul, every thing conveyed but one impression ; that of pathos, so deep, so 
touching, so true, that it wanted but one added shade to become too deep for 
enjoyment. Beautiful as the ‘ Crociato’ is, powerful as Velluti has made its 
representation, perhaps nothing in it equals the tender beauty of the scene in 
* Teobaldo,’ which I have adverted to, but which to describe is impossible.” 


o2 
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company out of humour at their time being occupied needlessly: all complain, 
and a dialogue goes on, in which every body talks at once; and probably three 
different languages, at Jeast, being sinsultaneously employed by different 
speakers, the result may be conceivable, but not expressible. The signori 
protest, the signore exclaim, the chorusers are wonderfully in concert in their 
lamentations, the director commands, intreats, stamps, and swears, with equal 
success, and, in the midst of the Babel, the gentlemen of the orchestra, who 
wish all the singers at the devil, endeavour to get over the business of the da 

by playing on without the vocal music. ‘The leader of the orchestra, finding 
all ineffectual,- puts on his hat, and walks away, followed by violins, basses, 
trombones, and kettle-drums, en masse, and the scene at length concludes as 


it may, the manager, composer, and director being left to calculate together the 
progress of business.” 


This may not be an exaggeration, but it must be the exception, 
not the rule. When the collision of personal talent is so direct, 
it is no matter for wonder that those opportunities, which often 
confer fame and fortune, should .be vehemently contended for ; 
and it must also be remembered that the sure characteristic of a 
genius for the arts is acute sensibility. We believe much of this 
disputatious spirit is nurtured by the pusillanimous acquiescence 
of managers, and we could quote, were we so disposed, some 
severe instances against Mr. Ebers himself. None but persons 
of knowledge, exrerience, integrity, and firmness ought to engage 
in such undertakings, and we are convinced that success will 
always be found in proportion to these requisites. Mr. Ebers 
admits, at the outset, that he knew nothing of music, and very 
little of management. He seems indeed to have lent himself 
to the persuasion of others, and but too probably was prompted 
by the apparent exaltation, the bustle, and the authority, to make 
the first plunge, and begin an enterprize from which his honours 
and his fears alike conspired to forbid him to retract. There is 
no other rational way of accounting for his persevering in the 
conduct of a concern which every year added to his losses and 
embarrassments, and these reciprocally ensured greater loss and 
greater embarrassment. 

The part of his book howeyer which most interests the public is 
the accounts. They are only stated in gross with the exception of 
the first year, and therefore not much can be gathered from 
them—but we think there is enough to prove that upon a better 
plan the public might enjoy the opera for a less sum, and the 
manager find a~compensation. In the first place take the actual 
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cost of the engagements against the receipts, so far as they are 
stated. 


Years. Engagements. Receipts. Total Expence. 
1821 ...... £19,305 ........ $232,223 ..... - £39,298 
1822 ...... 17,884 ......06 41,508 ...... 46,876 
1898 ......  14,695......... 37,941 ...... 46,448 
1824 ...... 20,350 ........ unknown...... Ditto 
1825 ...... 12,806 ........ 27,927 ...... 33,378 
1826 .....- 20,497 ........ loss 7534 ...... —— 
1827 ...... 17,990 ........ 48,389 ...... 51,568 


The discrepancies here shewn are inexplicable, for during the 
seasons when the expences for the engagements were lowest, the 
general expenditure was highest, nor does the rent altogether 
account for this. We perceive also that when the engagements 
were lowest the receipts were highest. In every instance the 
expenditure upon the other parts of the concern exhibit an 
enormous increase, for which, taking the first year as a sample, 
there appears nothing to account but increase of rent. The 
whole of Mr. Ebers’ loss could not have been less, including his 
payment of Benelli’s defalcations, than a sum between sixty and 
seventy thousand pounds. Thus the last seven years of this 
theatre are worse than the first, when fifty thousand pounds only 
were expended in the endeavour to plant an Italian opera. 

The number of boxes multiplied by the number of nights, and 
compared with the receipts of the year 1821, gives as near as may 
be, presuming all the boxes were let, an average of thirty shillings 
per box per night. ‘The sixty-eight property boxes, since fallen 
in, would now very materially reduce that average, so that the 
receipts would bear this reduction, and yet be not sensibly 
diminished, could the temptation of reduced price either persuade 
the occupation of boxes for the season, or conduce to their being 
always let.. At this rate about £100 per ann. would be a sufficient 
price for the season. The deficiency might be made up by in- 
creasing the charge to the casual occupants according to cir- 
cumstances. 

From the statement of the number of persons admitted during 
the season of 1821, compared with the receipts, it should seem 
that the average admittance to box, pit, and gallery, was about 
seven shillings each. The question then is whether, were the 
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orders rescinded, the power of selling the box tickets to the pit 
annulled, and the subscription to the boxes reduced, the question 
is whether the theatre would not be better attended? ‘The ex- 
clusion implied in the high price has obviously a considerable 
effect, but this privilege would not be infringed, and the certainty 
to the manager much fortified, were more boxes let for the season, 
and the temptation to fill the pit with tickets sold through the 
shops annulled. ‘Faking the fact that the price ofa ticket thus 
purchased is only 8s. 6d. that sum is in the majority of instances 
the price of admission to the pit. 

It has often struck our minds, that the King’s Theatre presents 
the most legitimate means of fostering native musical talent and of 
introducing legitimate opera, and the way we should propose 
would be this.—Let the license be extended to the performances 
of English opera for two nights in the week—let English singers 
be engaged for this purpose, and the subscription for these nights 
optional, apportioning the price to the single or double subscrip- 
tion. Thus the patronage of the nobility and gentry would be 
ensured—they would resort to their accustomed place of amuse- 
ment, (they will not frequent the English theatres) while the 
manager would be freed from all other fired charges of the house, 
and enjoy the chance of a greatly-augmented receipt. Something 
of this sort has been done in the introduction of the French plays. 
Our inducement is chiefly the cultivation of national talent, which 
now vails to the ascendant powers of foreign artists, who are 
fostered by the patronage of our titled and opulent countrymen, 
we must think, much at the expence and to the almost utter degra- 
dation of our native ability—and perhaps a little to the disgrace 
of the too prejudiced patrons. The plan we propose would at 
once place that ability upon the equal level of competition, and 
thus the battle would be fairly fought, and we should not despair 
of seeing it as fairly won. Butso long as the English artist must 
principally count upon support from the pit and gallery of the 
English theatres, and be limited to the farce and jargon mis-called 
English opera, there can be no fair trial of English talent. 
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A Practical Treatise for the Piano Forte, containing upwards of 
two hundred Progressive Exercises for each hand, on an entirely 
new plan, by J. Fryer. Condon. Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

A new and complete Introduction to Singing, with Exercises, Rules 
Sor the Formation of the Voice, &c. &c. by J. Goodban. London. 
Boosey and Co, 

Vocallizzi nuovi, ossia Studii per il canto dopo la Scuola d’ Italia, 
adottato del Convervatorio Imperiale e Reale di Milano, com- 
posti da Sig. J. Catrufo. London. Birchall and Co. 


The immense number of books for practical instruction that 
are now publishing daily proves alike the fondness and the neces- 
sity for acquiring the executive portion of piano forte playing, at 
the same time we must regret that the philosophy of the art has 
not at present been reduced to a popular form in which it might 
be presented to the public* and diffused generally. Let 
us be understood—we do not mean to say that the elements 
do not exist; on the contrary, we believe that in the works of 
Cramer, Moscheles, and Kalkbrenner, and above all in those of 
Clementi, especially in that prodigious example of genius, skill, 
and industry, his Gradus, is to be found all that can be or ever 
will be done. But relying too much upon the maxim, that “ art 
is best taught by example,” and not perhaps regarding the fact 
that written example is not that to which the maxim alludes, 
these greatest masters have trusted to notes, and have not given 
sufficiently popular verbal explanations of the powers and of the 
objects the musical examples are intended to convey, and which, 
if heard instead of seen, they would convey. Had this been done, 
the rising generation would have been taught to think more of the 
objects of the real artist, harmony and expression, than the 
rattling, noisy, and unmeaning style, that is now from the mere 


* We are happy however to state, that the great work on piano-forte 
playing by Huwmel, which has been so long expected, is now in the hands of 
the translator, and will speedily be brought out by Messrs. Boosey and Co. we 
doubt not with their accustomed accuracy. It is a most elaborate work, and 
we are led to expect that it will treat the subject more theoretically and 
metaphysically than is usual. 
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progress of variety too much cultivated. Not that we despise 
difficulties, or consider execution useless—far from it; the more 
we are able to perform, the less the fancy is restrained by want of 
confidence, and the more capable we become of imagining and 
producing effects—the distinction between the mere executionist 
and the intelligent artist lies in the taste and judgment with which 
the latter knows how to rein in his genius, to do no more 
than is necessary to the embellishment of his subject, and to be 
content with a guarded display of his own powers, rendering them 
subservient to the higher purposes of the mind. 

The study of music, where it is carried to any extent, (and to be 
listened to at all the student must cultivate it highly) is now a 
much greater drudgery than it was formerly, from the competition 
amongst amateurs, and the quantity of practice that is necessary to 
obtain a respectable rank amongst musicians. The more clearly 
therefore the requisite course of study can be reduced to a system 
the better, that the student may be enabled to go on gradually 
with as little loss of time as possible. The practice of exercises 
in the first instance is certain!y most conducive to the desired end, 
and in this belief we do not hesitate to recommend Mr. Fryer’s 
book, for it is by far the most comprehensive work. of the kind that 
we have lately seen by an English professor, and on the best plan. 
His object has been to present to the student every possible com- 
bination of notes, with every various mode of fingering each 
phrase, and the whole is very plainly and succinctly arranged. 
We confess however that we should not ourselves recommend the 
unqualified use of exercises to the exclusion of all other practice, 
and to scholars who were not absolute beginners we should say, 
give only such as are calculated to overcome any peculiar faults 
to which they are addicted, for our system of teaching in any case 
would rather be that of stimulating than fatiguing the mind. In 
any instance however,'and under any scheme, Mr. Fryer’s work will 
save the master infinite labour, and do the scholar much perma- 
nent benefit, because it is conducted on a plan, a plan moreover 
founded upon excellent principles. The only thing which we 
find to complain of is, his not adhering to his system with regard 
to the scales, by putting the two modes of fingering to those 
which are susceptible of them. 

It is difficult, indeed almost impossible, to obtain any real pro- 
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ficiency in the vocal art unassisted, from the circumstance that the 
student has no standard before him by which to form a just idea of 
tone, tune, and neatness in execution, for few indeed there are, 
who, even if they have frequent opportunities of hearing good 
artists, have sufficient delicacy of ear to carry into their own 
attempts and practice a pure and distinct recollection of what 
they have heard, so as to be able to apply it. The first rudi- 
ments of the art must all be imitation. Precept, although it may 
materially assist, will never form a singer; thus Mr. Good- 
ban’s book we fear will not be of so much service as he had hoped 
to the student, although it may be useful witha master. His 
opinions however on singing are sound, and his extracts are 
judiciously made, but he has been too general in his rules. Thus 
he advises—“ Always endeavour to take breath with ease”— 
he should have said how this desirable point was to be attained. 
These rules he says are extracted from the “ best authorities,” 
but he forgets that the works from which they are taken are more 
philosophical than technical, and are intended to explain singing 
more in a theoretical than a practical point of view, and therefore 
he should have gone more into detail. His exercises are some- 
what too instrumental for a scholar fo attempt alone. A circular 
scale, which we only recollect to have met with in Clementi’s 
Instructions, contains rather too much modulation for a vocal 
exercise, where tune should be so attentively considered. Yet as 
a whole this work is conducted on an excellent plan, but it 
cannot accomplish the object Mr. Goodban proposes, se//-instruc- 
tion. Mr. G.’s ideas of tuition are however very correct, and 
his book will prove useful to masters. 

Signor Catrufo’s vocalizzi are the work of an experienced 
master—they are not for beginners, nor are they so complicated 
as the elegant and superior book of Mr. Duruset. But they take 
an intermediate place. There are elegant slow movements, ard 
some brilliant allegros which contain a variety of well-constructed 
passages within the compass of most voices. It is curious to find 
a passage from the Devonshire minuet in a singing exercise, but 
there are two bars note for note in the fourth—we also recognise 
many familiar traits de chant, though unable to cite their original. 
These things however are no drawback upon the general excel- 
lence of the solfeggi, which are well adapted to forward a scholar 
who has already mastered the first steps of the art. 
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No. 3 of Six Admired Duets for the Piano Forte and Flute, and 
Piano Forte Sonata in G for the same ; by J. N. Hummel. 
No. 4, Sonata in By; by J. N. Hummel. 
No. 5, Sonata in Ep; by J. N. Hummel. 
No. 6, Fantasia by Tulou. 
London. All by Cocks and Co. 


In our eighth volume* we had the pleasure of noticing the two 
first numbers of the first publication on this list, and we have 
waited for the completion of the set before we touched upon the 
others. The present numbers, although not so celebrated as the 
former (particularly Hummel’s sonata in D, which is looked 
upon in Germany as a chef d’cuvre) are yet highly worthy of 
the notice and attention of the virtuoso. No. 3 contains a most 
exquisite romance, in which the touching and natural beauties of 
the purest simplicity are ably developed ; the rondo is likewise 
very good. Nos. 4 and 5 are constructed on the same plan—the 
leading feature in both is the slow movement. It is in this style 
that Mr. Hummel discloses the resources of his art, which how- 
ever varied they may seem, are with him composed of but few 
elements ; but they are drawn from the purest springs, and their 
effects are of the most refined nature. We might perhaps add 
that the composer in a measure has copied himself in the con- 

_ struction of these four sonatas, but there is so much exquisite 
feeling, taste, and elegant melody in them, as amply to compen- 
sate for this slight defect. It will of course be understood that 
the flute has the subordinate part in these compositions, as far as 
execution is concerned; nevertheless the same expression and 
taste are required, which must be the guides of the principal per- 
former. The case is reversed in No. 6. Here the piano forte 4 
aust wait upon the flute, although the part contains passages 
requiring no slight proficiency; but the flute is treated en maitre. 

The composition consists of variations and an introduetion on a 
very elegant air, and though it is neither so good nor so gene- 
rally interesting, it has considerable merit, and would be selected 


by the flute player for the same reason that the others would be 
by the pianist. 





* Page 358. 
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Gems 4 la Pasta, a Dramatic Fantasia, by J. Moscheles. London. 
Mori and Lavenu. 
Gems a la Sontag, by J. Moscheles. Ditto. 


Souvenirs a la Sontag, arranges pour le Pianoforte, by J. P. Pizis. 
Lenlon. Clementi and Co. 


The first two of these lessons were the earliest of the kind pub- 
lished—the invention therefore belongs to Mr. Moscheles, but 
man (say the antient philosophers) is an imitative animal,” and 
accordingly no sooner did these works appear, than numerous 
copies were got ready according to pattern, and in various degrees 
of difficulty, and sent forth into the world. Mr. Pixis’s however 
is the only one we shall select to class with Mr. M.’s as sufficient 
to afford scope for the remarks we would make on the subject. 
The piano forte is susceptible of various characters under the 
hands of a skilful artist, but there are yet some requisites in com- 
positions for it, without which neither mind nor ear can be satisfied. 
Thus it is most difficult to render vocal passages and compositions 
suitable for the piano forte, because in general it is impossible to 
give the voice part either harmony enough for the instrument, or 
to give it the expression it demands, when separated from its words, 
whilst to the accompaniment (if orchestral) it is still less practi- 
cable to render due effect. All these obstacles however Mr. Mos- 
cheles has overcome in his Gems 4 la Pasta, and produced a 
charming lesson. The means he employed were such as could 
alone ensure him success. He selected beautiful and attractive 
melodies, and such as were wéll known amongst the rifioramenti 
of Pasta, and he only took such parts and introduced such of her 
“Gems” as were best adapted to the genius of the instrument, 
added to which be it understood that Madame Pasta’s graces de 
not alone consist in mere roulades, they are more of the mind than 
of the voice. Now the taste and elegance necessary im the treat- 
ment of such subjects are inherent in Mr. M.’s own style. He 
has pursued the same plan with the Gems dla Sontag, but succeeded 
scarcely so well as in the former instance, for the reason that the 
style of his model was different. Nevertheless his lesson contains 
the most beautiful melodies of her selection, and is highly tasteful 
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and characteristic. Mr. Pixis had the disadvantage of coming 
after Mademoiselle Sontag’s store of songs and ornaments had 
been ransacked by all Mr. Moscheles’ imitators; he could only 
take such more novel and elaborate points, as from being Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s accompanist, he had the advantage of hearing 
more frequently and in more various ways than any one else. Mr. 
P.’s lesson therefore consists of a series of ornaments well con- 
nected, with short phrases of melody coming in now and then for 
the sake of variety. These then must be considered only as the 
lighter amusements of capable minds. 


“ Qui est Rex Gloriosus,” Canon four in two, Composed and 
Dedicated to Thos. Attwood, Esq. by J. M‘Murdie, Mus. Bac. 
Ozon. London, 


Our English composers—we, of course, mean only those who 
have aimed at the higher branches of their art—our English 
composers have never been excelled in true expression ; indeed 
they have very rarely been equalled.* 

Butin what may be called the executive part of composition, 
they have, with a few exceptions, been vastly inferior to the 
musicians of Italy and Germany. For this itis easy to account: 
In the first place, we have no institutions, as our neighbours have 
had, for the regular study of music. Think for a moment on the 
vast advantages which the Italian must have derived from the 
conservatorios of Naples and Venice, aided too by such masters 
as Leo, Durante, and many others like untothem. Think like- 
wise of the multitude of schools spread over Germany, in which 
music is made an indispensable part of education; of the asso- 
ciations of her great professors, and of the many establishments 
of her princes and nobility for their protection and encourage- 


* We here allude, more particularly, to those who have employed them- 
selves in the service of our church. 
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ment.* Turn we back to England, and we shall find, in the 
second place, that if a musician would live here, and “see good 
days,” he must banish all lofty aspirations, and Jend himself to 
the humble office of teacher.t It pleases those who, from their 
rank and affluence, could alone support him ina nobler career, to 
lavish their wealth and favour on strangers, who, to do them 
justice, are superior in general to our native artists ; for they are 
the chosen of other nations, more favoured, as we have just 
observed, than our own in all that regards the cultivation of music, 
and are attracted here by the profusion and extravagance with 
which the exertion of their talents is rewarded. Under such 
circumstances, to expect fine native composers to rise up is to 
expect miracles. Is he ina frame of mind suited to great exertion 
and laborious study, the best part of whose day has been spent in 
teaching to young ladies of all degrees of intellect, the trashy 
manufactured pieces which are now so fashionable? Are the 
conceptions of such masters as Rossini and Mayerbeer, filtered 
through such brains as those of their adaptors, a good prepa- 
ration for the study of counterpoint and fugue ? 

But it is not alone from the neglect of the rich and the influen- 
tial that music suffers among us. It is now becoming a fashion 
With certain pseudo-critics and semi-professors to cry dgwn what 
they really have not capacity to understand, and to represent as 
useless those methods of improvement by which all the great 
masters of former days raised themselves to eminence. Among 
those methods none has ever been more highly esteemed than the 
practice of canon writing ; none has been discovered to exercise 
the skill and perseverance of the student in a greater degree, nor 


* We mean no disrespect to our own Royal Academy of Music by not 
mentioning it on this occasion; but it is a very recent establishment, and 
hitherto it has given slight though honourable evidence to the world of the pro- 
gress which its pupils have made in composition.— Tempus omnia revelat. 

+ The lively and sensible author of “A Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany” says, “ The lesson-giving business of the professors in England is 
the death-blow to their invention”—p. 278. 

And at p. 285—* Until men of genius in other countries are placed out of 
the reach of vulgar wants or the fear of poverty there can be no competition 
in any part of Europe with the musicians of Germany.” Really when we 
consider the difficulties with which an English composer has to contend, we 
are half inclined to bless those few who have had the resolution, the industry, 
and the perseverance to establish an honourable claim to that title. 
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to lead to consequences more important to his general improve- 
ment. The reason of this is plain—every artist, whatever may be 
his pursuit, should have a perfect command over the means by 
which the end he proposes to himself is to be attained. The 
painter, when he has chosen a subject, works by lines, and by 
certain dispositions of light and shade. The musician works by 
sounds, the finest disposition of which, when they are wrought into 
a given theme, becomes his great object. ‘‘ As painters,” says 
Padre Martini, “‘ draw the human figure in the most extraordinary 
attitudes, in order to perfect themselves in their art, so the most 
excellent composers exercise themselves in various difficulties— 
both being convinced of the truth of the saying—Nature is per- 
fected by Art,” And again, * The greatest masters, during almost 
three centuries, have cultivated this ingenious harmonical contri- 
vance (canon writing) in order to sharpen their intellect, and they 
have always been esteemed in proportion to their success.” If any 
proof were wanting of the advantage which a composer derives 

from a perfect knowledge of counterpoint, and the principles on 
which fugues and canons are constructed, it would be sufficient to 
look into the writings of Haydn and Mozart. Those great mas- 
ters have bequeathed to us movements the most beautiful, yet 
formed of the most simple elements. Now by what means were 
they enabled to do this? By the power which they possessed of 
presenting their subject in every possible variety of form; and 
this power can only be acquired by that course of study which our 
flippant advisers would have us neglect. If the compositions of 
Haydn and Mozart strengthen our argument one way, those of 
Rossini will strengthen it another. 

This idol of the world of fashion—this darling—not so much 
of the musesas of Marchionesses—has long been “sans ressourses ;”” 
has long been—to use a homely English phrase—“ at the end of . 
his tether.” Thus it comgs to pass, that under all circumstances, 
and in all predicaments, we are wearied with a repetition of the 
same traits of melody and harmony, unrelieved by any novelty of 
disposition. This would not have happened had Rossini possessed 
the power of managing and varying his subjects, which severe 
study alone can give ; and it is the more to be regretted, because 
he has, from nature, feelings for dramatic composition which 
might have advanced him to the first rank of writers. 
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It is very pleasing to know that we still have musicians among 
us who continue in a proper course, notwithstanding all the neg- 
lect they suffer, and who endeavour to uphold their art, from the 
love alone which they feel for it. We think it is not going too 
far to attribute much of this excellent disposition to the Concen- 
tores Society, which has been established more than thirty years, 
and has numbered among its members most of those who have 
done credit to the English school. Mr. M‘Murdie has belonged 
for some time to this society, and his canon “‘ Qui est Rex Glorio- 
sus,”” which has led us to the preceding observations, is honoura- 
ble to it and to himself. 

In this species of writing the severity of criticism is sometimes 
disarmed in consideration of its great difficulty, but our author 
has no occasion to beg for much indulgence. By his skill and 
industry he has atchieved what Mr. Horsley, in his preface to 
his book of Canons, considers to be of much more consequence 
than “‘ uncommon contrivance.” He has given to his canon the 
effect of a * free composition.” The subjects are pleasing and 
characteristic ; the parts sing without any stiffness, and the coun- 
terpoint is clear throughout. If we were induced to qualify our 
Jast assertion by any passage, it would be by that between the 
treble and bass, at bar 6, page 3, which runs thus :— 




















This might easily be amended by reducing the two quavers of 
the third crotchet in the treble (D E) to a single crotehet. 
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The other parts, of course, would require to be adjusted accord- 
ing to this alteration, but we are convinced that they would not 
suffer by it. This canon exhibits some very happy examples of 
suspension : see the j in the 6th and 9th bars—the § in the 20th— 
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and more particularly the 2 in the 23d bar, where the modulation 
is ably conducted into the scale of F. 

We have been the more particular in our notice of this compo- 
sition, because we consider it as a favourable specimen ofa style 
of writing which should never be neglected by him who aspires to 
the character of a sound musician. Let it always be remembered, 
as our correspondent Musicus truly observes, “ that no composer 
of established fame, no one whom the united voice of the musical 
world pronounces ‘ great,’ has yet existed without distinguishing 
himself by the production of fugues or canons.” 

By engaging in this course of study Mr. M‘Murdie does himself 
much credit, and we trust that he will persevere. He is, we 
believe, a young man, and we sincerely hope that many other 
young men will follow his exampie ; for though fashion and folly 
may lord it over real excellence for a season, “ truth is mighty 
and will prevail.”” Of one thing we are sure: that he who is 
imbued with a love of his art, will not be deterred from engaging 
in that course of study which alone can perfect him in it, by the 
empty reasonings or the sneers of the idle and the ignorant. 


H 


No. 18, of the Beauties of Hummel ; Grand Concerto in A Minor . 
Jor the Piano Forte, by J.N. Hummel. London. Cocks & Co. 

Grand Concerto for the Piano Forte, by J. P. Pixis. London. 
S. Chappell. 

Reminiscences of England, a Grand Fantasia for the Piano Forte, 
by J. B. Cramer. London. Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 


Like every thing else in the world, the concerto is undergoing 
constant progression, or as we should be more inclined to term it, 
change—for although it is an admitted axiom that the arts can- 
not stand still, yet they appear to have their periods of retrogra- 
dation as well as of improvement. The two concertos before us 
are singular proofs of the power of one mind to advance art by 
stemming the torrent of mere fashion, and by skilfully and sedu- 
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lously selecting only such novelties and peculiarities of the day 
as shall adorn, without vitiating a solid style, whilst the other, 
with almost equally high capabilities, is unable to withstand the 
fascinations of novelty, and is thus led to abuse the powers be- 
stowed by nature, and to waste the resources of the art they were 
intended to cherish. Such is indeed the fact with respect to Mr. 
Hummel and Mr. Pixis, not but that there are many and strong 
redeeming traits in the works of the latter which shew how great 
he really can be, when he puts a wholesome restraint on the 
exuberance and warmth of his imagination, and matures his com- 
positions by study and reflection. 

In Mr. Hummel’s concerto (Op. 85) the a style of the 
concerto is adhered to. A subject ofsolid and striking character, is 
boldly developed in the opening Tutti, of which the instrumenta- 
tion is rich, and calculated to awaken interest in the hearer. 
This subject remains principally in the possession of the orchestra, 
and comes out now and then in fine contrast with the melody that 
forms a relief as it were to the executive part of the solos, and 
which is of a soothing and plaintive character. The gradual 
developement of this trait, and the subsequent climax at the con- 
clusion of the first solo, are perfect. This climax, if we may so 
term it, commences at page 10, and is a splendid piece of execu- 
tion, which from the nature and variety of its modulation, and 
the facility with which the design of the composer is traced, as 
well as the masterly construction of the passages, enlists both the 
mind and the imagination of the auditor in its favour, and never 
loses its hold. As we proceed we fird the same pervading prin- 
ciple of construction through the whole composition, and this 
imparts a decided character, and a claim to the sympathy of the 
hearer which is always ensured by association. We do not how- 
ever like the abrupt change to E flat in the middle of page 15, but 
the two succeeding pages rest their chief merit on their rich and 
varied modulation,’ and the return to the ¢uili here is beautifully 
managed, though it may be observed of the whole that the solos 
and tuttis appear to emanate mutually and alternately from each 
other in a manner that shews the care with which they have been 
fitted together. In the third solo the beautiful subject is treated 
with more lightness, brilliancy, and easy modulation—the follow- 

VOL. X. NO. XxxviI1.—1828. Q 
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ing passage for the left hand is amongst the most difficult—it is 
accompanied by triplets. 








The last two movements are scarcely equal to the first ; the 
larghetto is very florid, and perhaps depends little too much for 
its effect on execution. We like to see the aids of harmony called 
into play in adagios—this movement, unassisted as it is by the 
orchestra, sounds a little meagre after the fullness and richness of 
the preceding one, it is however short. The rondo is very bril- 
liant and very difficult, as the following passage will prove. 
rr — = 
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This concerto is amongst tho most effective in a public room* that 
we ever heard, though perhaps the length of the rondo is an 
objection to the whole being performed. 

Of Mr. Pixis’ concerto (Op. 100) little more can be said than 
that it is a piece of showy, brilliant, and difficult execution, from 
beginning toend. It is true that ifit be studied carefully, it will 
be found to con‘ain traits of genius and originality, but as a whole 
it resembles the unstudied productiou of one more conscious and 
proud of his executive powers than it is right to be of the mere 


* It is now so common for performers to be composers that we seldom hear 
any works but their own. Mrs. Anderson, one of the most brilliant players 
in london, however performed this concerto at her concert last season. We 
gladly seize the present opportunity of complimenting her both on the good 
taste of her selection, and the masterly style of her performance. 
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mechanical excellences of an art, whilst it yet affords many proofs 
that he has talent which deserves to be directed to a nobler end 
than that of creating astonishment. 

We turn with pleasure to Mr. Cramer’s fantasia, which is alto- 
gether ina different style, and though on the mode] of another 
celebrated composition, its own peculiar beauties are not on that 
account diminished, yet perhaps we should always wish such a man 
as Mr. Cramer to follow his own path. The opening to the 
fantasia for the orchestra is scarcely instrumental enough, but ina 
lesson of this class the circumstance is of less consequence, than 
the adaptation of the introduction to the genius of the instrument 
for which it is most expressly written. The first solo consists of 
an exquisite movement of two pages and a half on the old and 
almost the only really English national melody of * Sally in our 
Alley,” which is treated with an elegance and refinement of feel- 
ing that belongs only to Mr. C. “No one but himself would have 
suspended the natural close of the melody to add an additional 
beauty by three notes thus— 





The tutti which leads to Rule Britannia is extremely spirited ; 
the solos on the same air perhaps want character. They do not 
breathe of the fire and freedom of the subject till we arrive at the 
Jast, in which a beautiful Siciliano movement is ingeniously con- 
structed on the theme, which afterwards returns upon the eat in its 
original measure with a boldness that forms an excellent contrast. 
“ The Lass of Richmond Hill” is the subject of the rondo, Here 
difficulties increase, but there isa little too much use made of the 
triplet, which imparts a slight degree of monotony to the move- 
ment ; it is however sufficiently brilliant to counteract this slight 
defect, and the lesson has this recommendation ia addition to all 
others, that it does not lose its effect with its accompaniments, 
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The Elements of Flute Playing, according to the most approved 
principles of fingering, by T. Lindsay ; Part |. Clementi and 
Co. and T. Lindsay. 


Mr. Lindsay, from long experience both in the performance 
and formation of the flute, and from an apparent predilection for 
the instrument as well as much general knowledge of the subject, 
is well calculated for the task he has here undertaken—that of 
presenting to the public a useful work on the principles of the 
art. The great evil in the publication of elementary works in 
this country is, that music is not cultivated sufficiently to render 
elaborate instructions either necessary or useful, for there are few 
indeed who will pursue the study far enough to enable them to 
value or comprehend such works. Thus whilst for every instru- 
ment we may find multitudes of instruction books, there are not 
many even of our standard productions of the class that are either 

 Sufficiently minute or comprehensive, to serve as guides to the 
unassisted student. To produce a work of such a nature as shall 
be fitted to answer this purpose has been Mr. Lindsay’s object, 
and the plan he has adopted is that of laying before the student i 
those rudiments of music which apply most particularly to flute 
playing, with such general rules as will tend to his more imme- 
diate and very gradual advancement towards the practical difficul- 
ties of the art, which are judiciously reserved till the second part. 
The manner in which this plan is carried into effect is clear and 
comprehensive ; and we do not hesitate to say, that with the 
exception of Mr. Dressler’s, on the same subject,* so useful a 
work has not been published for a long time in this country. 
Indeed the improvements that the flute has undergone of late 
years have rendered most of the former really elementary works 
of little service. Mr. Lindsay has however shewn a considerable 
degree of tact in extracting the best and generally received parts 
of many of these treatises, and transplanting them into his own 
book, and has besides testified his own opinions by the authority 
of eminent living masters whenever it was possible, and thus his 
precepts are doubly enforced. 

* See Vol 9, Page 401. 
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The great merit of the work consists in the clearness and per- 
spicuity with which every thing is explained, the method with 
which the whole is arranged, particularly that part which relates 
to fingering,* and the very excellent manner in which the author 
has treated of tone and accentuation,t+ which are alone sufficient 
to recommend it. Of the practice of the scales Mr. L. has also 
treated at large, but it would have been better had the plan Mr. 
Nicholson adopted in his preceptive lessons in that of C major 
been pursued, from its being more comprehensive, although per- 
haps liable to the objection of swelling the volume too much. ‘The 
idea likewise of impressing the notes of the cleff on the memory 
by spelling words with them, although not, new, is here very 
ingeniously introduced, but it can only be considered as calculated 
to allure the very young pupil to his studies. 

On the whole we cannot too strongly recommend this work as 
an instruction book for beginners; it is calculated to impress 
sound principles on the mind, and to prepare the student fora just 
appreciation of the excellent works already published on the more 
advanced branches of the art. 


ae 


Lays of a Minstrel; the poetry by J. H. Bayly, the symphonies 
and accompaniments by J. B. Cramer. Vol. 1. London. 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 


Press of matter prevented our noticing this publication in our 
last, though perhaps its character may be told in few words.— 


* On this subject we quote the author’s own words :— In ‘flute playing 
different keys require different fingerings, and all the great works on art which 
have emanated from the several presses of France and Germany—some of 
them truly elaborate and others admirably executed—have been chiefly 
defective by their warit of method, or classification, in this respect ; for although 
their general scales exhibit a variety of fingerings, abundantly sufficient to 
satisfy even the most fastidious, still they afford no directions which point out to 
the learner in what description of passages one particular mode of fingering the 
same note is preferable to another. ‘The inexperienced scholar is therefore 
necessarily bewildered, and doubtful which fingering to choose, where so many 
are indiscriminately given. In the following work this objection also has been 
studiously avoided, and the mode in which the various fingerings are explained, 
by the observations appended to each scale, will, it is trusted, be found more 
methodical and comprehensive than any system of fingering which has hitherto 
been laid down in any elementary work whatever.” 

+ It is acnrious fact that this essential part of the art has never, to the best 
of our recollection, been strongly inculcated in a work of this kind before. 
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Works of this class, however, are now so numerous, and generally 
20 bad that it is with pleasure we hail any thing of the kind that 
reaches even to mediocrity, for although Mr. Moore has led the 
way in a manner tokindle emulation in all minds, yet few indeed 
are there who can approach his course. The airs in the present 
volume are selected with considerable taste, and Mr. Cramer’s 
name is sufficient to ensure us that his part of the undertaking is 
performed elegantly and appropriately. The only two melodies 
that we recognize out of the twelve are, “‘ Upon thy truth rely- 
ing,” which is “ Sally in our Alley,” and “ Oh ‘tis the melody,” 
which is “ Donne amore.” 'The former* we have reason to 
think from his frequent use of it, is a favourite with Mr. Cramer, 
and in the present instance he has treated it beautifully; the latter 
is transformed with great effect into a slow air, and was sung by 
Mr. Phillips with success at one or two concerts last season. We 
must likewise particularize another, although we do not know its 
original title, “4h canst thou judge how dear thou art.” This 
melody is very beautiful. Some of the words have claims to the 
name of poetry. They are throughout very well adapted, but 
does not our author by aiming at a little too much simplicity 
sometimes hazard the recollection that there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous ? The best are, ** Oh ’tis the melody,” 
“ Oh canst thou judge,”” and ‘‘ Hand in hand in love,”’ which is 
very pretty, but a Lady tumbling into the Water, and another 
grieving for the loss of her only Lover, are incidents of a nature 
requiring all a poet’s fervour to illustrate. 


—— 


Judas Maccabeus, an Qraiorio, in complete score, composed by 
George Frederick Handel, to which is added an Accompaniment 

~ for the Organ or Piauo Forte, intended as a substitution for a 
Band ; arranged from the score by J. Addison. London. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 


When we introduced to the knowledge of our readers the pub- 
lication of the first of this short series of the most popular ora- 


* It is one of the airs in Mr. C.’s Reminiscences of England, and his per- 
formance of it is more exquisite than can be described. 
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torios of Handel, which Messrs. Gouldingsand D’Almaine were 
about to put forth, we could not not but seize the opportunity it 
afforded us to convey a condensed view of the sublime and beau- 
tiful effects of the compositions which constitute the great glory 
of England. We now bring under notice the second of these 
scores—after The Messiah, the most known of Handel’s works, 
because the oftenest performed. 

While portions of most of the oratorios of our mighty master 
are selected, and till within a very few years made up almost the 
entire sum of all sacred performances—The Messiah and .Judas 
Maccabeus, with a casual exception in favour of Samson, are the 
only compositions performed entire—or nearly so entire as to 
allow us so to speak in common parlance. Perhaps there is no 
proof more striking of the occasional felicities of genius, than 
that out of so many productions of the same mind there should 
be so few that can be endured in their original shape and dimen- 
sions, while something of sensibility and beauty may be culled 
from every one ofthem. The Messiah and the score before us, 
we say, are exceptions. The inspiration, for we can employ no 
lighter nor lower term, which breathes forth in almost every note 
of the former, is a singular phenomenon—and without imputing 
miraculous powers to the awful subject and the prophetic lan- 
guage, it must be clear that the mind of the composer was wrought 
up to an energy which has never been equalled—by some parts 
perhaps of Mozart’s Requiem it may have been approached, but 
as a whole it-stands upon its lofty preeminence, like the prophet 
who received the law upon Mount Sinai—alone. 

The character of Judas Maccabeus is less exalted, but it pos- 
sesses a power not less peculiarly its own. The subject and the 
poetry embrace various passion—the deepest pathos, whether 
multitudinously* or individually expressed,t the most exciting 
calls to glory,t the most soothing yet animating strains,§ the most 
brilliant exaltation, the most pious resolution,£ and the most 
beautiful descriptice music,** constitute the series of songs, duets, 
trios, and chorusses, that make up the whole work. Nor is the 


* Mourn ye afflicted children, chorus. + Pious orgies, air. From 
this dread scene, duet. { Sound an alarm, air. Disdainful of danger, 
trio. § O Liberty, air. | From mighty Kings, air. {0 
never bow we down, duet. ** ©) lovely peace, duet. 
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taste disposed to obligerate or omit a single piece, for tbere is 
scarcely one that is weak, and they all contribute to render the 
succession more agreeable by the relief which the contrast affords. 
Such is Judas Maccabeus, and if there are other oratorios which 
contain single pieces of greater elevation or higher beauty, there 
is no one in which all the parts are so nearly equal and so gene- 
rally pleasing. 

The same arrangement—the same superior clearness and neat 
execution that distinguish the publication of Samson, will be 
found to be the attributes of this score, and we trust the spirited 
publishers will derive sufficient encouragement to continue the 
work, through the most valuable parts of Handel. Might it not 
be desirable to publish in score those parts of all his oratorios 
which deserve to be known and performed, excluding the weaker 
and uninteresting portions. The melodies have been thus pub- 
lished by more than one hand. Why not then select the parts, 
book by book, and print them ina state for the use of the con- 
ductor, the professor, and the amateur ? 


a 


The Remembrance, a Ballad, composed by Walter Turnbull. 

Now at Moonlight’s fairy hour, by John Lodge, Esq. 

Fare thee well, forget me not, by J. Jolly. 

IT will follow thee, by G. A. Hodson. 

Love art thou sleeping, by the same. 

The Sentinel, translated from the Romance, and adapted to the 
Original Music by Hummel, by Wm. Ball. 

All by Chappell, 135, Bond Street. 

The Merry Month of May, a Round for Three Voices, by J. 

Blewitt. London. Clementi and Co, 


The first of these songs is simple and pleasing—the second is one 
of those efforts of memory through which the composer is deceived 
by his own recollection into the belief that he invents when he 
merely remembers and combines. The first strain is note for note, 
Storace’s trio from Mahmoud, ‘‘ We who wandering Arabs are,”’ 
and what marks it as the effort of memory is, that though the inter- 
vening phrase is changed, it returns as in the original with the 
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third line ofthe stanza. We do not bring this asa heavy accusa- 
tion, because it now must often occur, for the combinations of 
notes are nearly exhausted. If however the repetition of familiar 
passages can be forgiven, the song is sprightly with something of 
grace. 

Mr. Jolly’s ballad is plain and expressive. Of Mr. Hodson’s 
two songs the first is lively, but we greatly prefer the latter, in 
which there is a good deal of feeling—the poetry too has claims 
to praise. 

“ The Sentinel” is an exceedingly well translated adaptation 
of the romance which has been sung so often at the Benefit 
Concerts this winter—the voice taking the air alternately, with 
variations by several instruments. This romance deserves as 
much popularity as “ Le valiant troubadour,” which it nearly 
resembles in sentiment and expressive melody, and we must repeat 
to the credit of the translator, that it is poetically and faithfully 
versified. 

Mr. Blewitt’s mirthful Round is full of spirit, and it is well 
executed for the purpose of the stage, for which it was written, or 
to inspire merriment at table or in company. 


ie 


A Periodical Collection of Saered Music, selected from the best 
Masters of the German and Italian Schools, with a few Original 
Compositions and several Pieces written expressly for this Work; 
the whole composed, selected, and arranged, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Piano Forte, by Vincent Novello, Organist to the 
Portuguese Embassy. No. 1. 

Beethoven’s Kyrie in D, from the last Grand Mass, arranged from 
the full score, by Vincent Novello, &c. 

Beethoven’s Grand Quartett and Chorus, “ Quoniam tu sanctus 
solus,”’ from his last Mass for Eight Voices, arranged from the 
full score, by Vincent Novello, &c. 

London. For the Editor, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 


To Mr. Novello the country is very much if not entirely 
indebted for the acquaintance of professors and amateurs with 
the noble music that is now slowly but gradually diversifying and 
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enriching the really great concerts of the metropolis and the 
meetings of the provinces. To his knowledge, taste, laborious 
industry, and adventurous spirit, we are obliged for those correct 
and fine editions of Mozart’s and Haydn’s Masses, and for the 
publication of the Fitzwilliam Manuscripts, which have given the 
impulse and direction towards such compositions, while they have 
still further spread the splendour of such names throughout the 
musical world, Indefatigable in his researches, Mr. N. now 
comes forth with fresh selections, which from the specimen will 
rank with the finest collections hitherto published. The number 
before us contains a new work of Mozart, from a score in the 
possession of Mr. Latrobe, whose selections may be said to have 
first opened that species of knowledge which Mr. Novello is per- 
fecting. To that gentleman indeed vast obligations are owing, 
nat only for the solicitude with which he has sought out and 
preserved the manuscript works of the finest writers for the Roman 
Church, but for the liberality with which he assists in giving them 
to the public. Mozart’s “ Litania de venerabile sacramentum”’ 
constitutes this first number, and a magnificent work it is. The 
very first page exhibits a proof of the author’s feeling of effects. 
It commences with a short symphony for the instruments—an 
allegro molto—which when the voices come in with the awful 
words “ Kyrie eleison,’”’ changes to adagio in a manner to make 
the blood curdle. Here however the return to the rapid time of 
the opening offends our sense of expression, but the charge must 
be general, for we must be content to allow much to vehement 
notions of the musical language of passion, if we would relish 
(what we can never reconcile) the mass music even of those 
writers who are received as the most sublime in this species. 

A quartett with solos for the treble is followed by an air for the 
same voice, in which there is some melody and more modulation. 
The effect is greatly heightened by the short adagio chorus at the 
close, in which there is a syncopated passage uf great beauty. 

The next chorus consists of alternate solos for the four voices, 
interspersed with short ¢ué/i parts. Then follows a tenor song, 
which we prefer to that for the soprano—the accompaniment 
richly contrasting with the melody. 

A very learned and highly-wrought chorus succeeds, and a 
treble song (“‘ Agnus Dei”), the accompaniment of which is ex- 
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ceedingly full, with a short full piece, closes this fine composi- 
tion. 

The two other compositions, which are choral, were per- 
formed at the last York and other festivals; we shall content 
ourselves with recommending them as amongst the finest of the 
master’s comparatively few compositions for voices. They de- 
monstrate alike his imagination, his learning, and his power of 
producing magnificent effects. 


No.1. La Palinodia a Nice, canzona di Metastasio, messa in 
Musica, per due voci, con accompagnimento di Piano Forte ed 
Arpa da L. Cherubini. London. Clementi, Collard & Collard. 

Almen se non possio, Canzonetia; Poetry by Metastasio; Music 
by Pio Cianchettini. London. Chappell, for the Author. 


There are not many of the present generation of amateurs, and 
few professors, who are acquainted with the duets of Clari and 
Steffani, and the compositions of Handel in the same species for 
the chamber. Yetthere was no doubt in the minds of our fore- 
fathers, nor is there much in our own, that the solid acquisition 
of an expressive style is likely to be furthered essentially by the 
knowledge and practice of such studies. And this for the sim- 
plest reason in the world—because while they embrace the diffi- 
culties, they also depend upon the expressive power of the art. 

These duets of one of the most able of our modern masters are in 
the same style, but have little to mark them as the work of a modern 
composer. The characteristics are the same in each movement, 
namely, in the answers and imitations between the parts, and in 
the modulations and frequent use of chromatics. The melodies 
are generally of a grave and sedate character, and those in the 
triple time frequently elegant. The slow movements are per- 
haps the best, and these have frequently much tenderness and 
pathos. We may name the first and eighth as ‘instances. The 
ninth is a very happy adaptation of the words, but requiring 
great delicacy of execution. Indeed the duets are not easy. 
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We consider then these compositions in the. light of antidotes 
to the disorders of the modern school, and capable of forming 
the mind to the relish of the beauties of that severe but true 
style, in which passion, not surprize, is the object. They require 
and therefore will lead to musical knowledge and judgment—but 
their graceful elegance will very soon reconcile even a vitiated 
appetite to the admiration of their sober beauties. 

Mr. Cianchettini’s aria is inscribed to Velluti, in whose man- 
ner it is evidently written, and it will serve to perpetuate some of 


his peculiar touches. It is graceful, like the generality of the 
productions of the same mind. 


And will thy Spirit view, Song, composed by John Lodge, Esq. 
London. Chappell. 


Pll live, but ne’er shall smile again, a Ballad, composed by John 
Barnett. London, Pettet. 

Alice Gray, a Ballad, composed by Mrs. P. Millard. 

The Enthusiast, a Song, written and composed by F. W. Horn- 
castle. London. At the Royal Harmonic Institution. 

Fair One, the Flowers, Cavatina from the Oratorio of the Fall of 
Jerusalem, composed by George Perry. London. Pettet. 


The two first rise to the rank of agreeable ballads, and the 
third, in point of melody, feeling and expression, is amongst the 
best and most popular of the day—though the production of an 
amateur. 

Mr. Horncastle’s song declares a sound and a fine taste. The 
melody is flowing and extremely consonant to the words.—It is 
by no means of an ordinary structure, but indicates intellectual 
superiority as well as musical talent. We recommend it asa 
beautiful song in all respects. 

Mr. Perry’s air is not the only part of his meritorious oratorio 
that has been performed at different music meetings; but it has 
perhaps, from its own merit and the eminent performers into 
whose hands it has fallen, produced the most general effect. The 
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song perhaps cannot be said to contain either novel or striking 
ideas, yet it is by no means common-place, for there is a prevail- 
ing good taste which uniformly preserves it from falling into the 
beaten track of every-day compositions. The conclusion is of 
too dramatic a construction to be in character either with the 
words or with the style of an English oratorio. Neither do we 
like the first passage in the allegro, where the voice ascends from 
the key note, through the fifth, to the octave; otherwise the 
melodies and general construction of the passages are agreeable, 
and the song altogether brilliant and effective. 





ARRANGEMENTS. 


Six Duets from Rossini’s Operas for Harp and Piano Forte, by 
N.C. Bochsa. Boosey and Co. 

Six Airs from Paer’s Opera of “‘ The Freebooters,” arranged as 
Duets for ditto, with Accompaniments for the Flute and Violon- 
cello, by N.C. Bochsa. 

Favorite Airs from Rossini’s Opera of “ Moze,” arranged for 
the Piano Forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute, (ad lib.) 
by J. F. Burrowes. 

Mozart’s Quartett in F, arranged as a Duet for the Piano Forte, 
by S: Webbe. 

All by S. Chappell. 


Overture to “ Figaro,” arranged for three Flutes, by Henry 
Lea. G. Rudall. 

Gems of Melody, arranged for the Piano Forte, with an Accom- 
paniment for the Flute, (ad lib.) six Nos. by Wm. Forde. Cocks 
and Co. 

Overture to “ Belshazzar,” arranged as a Duet for the Piano 
Forte, by W. P. Beale. Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

Exercises and Scales for the Piano Forte, by Henry Herz. 
S. Chappell. 


Of these arrangements we shall particularize only such as appear 
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under a new form, or bear the name of a new composer. Mozart’s 
quartett is most ably arranged by Mr. Webbe. The overture to 
Belshazzar is by a young performer of much merit, and we hope 
that the good taste and prudence displayed in his first step in 
composition augurs the same success in that branch of art.. 

The Gems of Melody consist of easy and useful arrangements of 
favorite airs from German, Italian, and English operas. 

Mr. Herz’s Exercises have been long published under the title 
of Exercises by a Professor, and we consider them to contain most 
of the elements of perfect execution. 


To the Editor of the Quarterly Musical Review. 
Sir, 

As a report has been circulated. and repeated in some of the public prints 
(amongst the rest in the Literary Gazette), that I am the Author of the 
“* Ramble amongst the Musicians of Germany,” (of which a most able review 
appeared in your Number for Dec. 1827) I shali feel much obliged if you 
will have the goodness to contradict that report, by the insertion of the present 
communication. 

Although I consider the Book alluded to, a most pleasant and amusing little 
Volume, yet as I do not wish to appropriate to myself the merit which belongs 
to another person, 1 wish to state distinctly that I am not the Author of the 
Work in question. 

The descriptions contained in it are such as could have been written only 
by an eye-witness of the scenes and adventures detailed, and as I have never 
been in Germany (although I anticipate that gratification at some future time), 
I could not have heen the Writer of the little Work which the originators of the 
report have paid me the compliment of ascribing to me. 

I have not the least wish to conceal that I know who the Author really is ; 
but as he has thought proper to publish his first Edition ancaymously, I should 
not think myself justified in divulging his secret, as long as he is himself 
desirous of preserving it. 

1 am, Sir, your obliged and obedient Servant, 


V. NOVELLO. 


Oct. 10, 1828—Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 





Te at a date considerably antecedent to the present time, we 
stated our belief that ‘almost every thing like general’ observa- 
tion upon the subject of musical festivals had’ been exhausted,” 
the reader will perhaps agree with us, that little has since oceurred 
to’ diversify these celebrations, of to originate much more thati’ 
might then have been said. Yet though they are few, there have 
been some new circumstances—for it has been felt that a too great 
uniformity prevailed in selection, and that the desire for novelty 
is so strong in the human mind, it will “ from the fair mountain 
leave to feed, to batten on the moor,”’ for the mere sake of 
variety, if the passion has no better means of choice. The num- 
bers of these performances have’ tod’ been continually enlarging, 
and hetice competition, that powerful stimulant in all public: 
adventures, has incited the managers to strain every nerve for 
supremacy in the amicable contest. Both the principles and the 
details: are better understood—the press’ has aided to lay open 
the several springs and movements, to establish the surest roads 
to success, to admonish and to instruct,* as many minds have been 
brought to bear on the subject, and as experience, the best of 
all teachers, has grown to a maturity, which indeed could hardly 
have been hoped when the experiment was tried upon the noble 
scale which first gave the irresistible impulse and example to the 
rest of the kingdom, at Birmingham. In the mean while the 
appetite for grandeur has grown by what it fed on—the claims 
of notoriety as well as‘ talent have been indefinitely magnified 
and multiplied by the large importations of foreign singers, and 
thus in every branch the expences, both of intellect and money, 
have become onerously burdensome—so much so indeed, thut 
it may now be taken for a maxim, that unless the support of 
liberality, wealth, anda very numerous local population, can be 
enlisted, the attempt will fall short of its’ objects. For be it re- 


® Amongst many other such endeavours, see Musical Magazine’ and 
Review, page 421, vol. 8. . 
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membered, the foundation of these assemblages of art is charity— 
the advancement of science, of pleasure, and of local interests, 
are all collateral to the first stimulant, and perhaps we may say 
the only stimulant that could operate generally to cause so large 
an outlay, and levy so heavy a tax upon those individuals whom 
station, fortune, and character, compel to take a forward part 
in the promotion and sustentation of the work. These are the 
considerations which induced us to draw the conclusion con- 
cerning the materials on which to build success. This year has 
given proof to our demonstration, though by the exceptions 
which establish the rule. 

During the summer and autumn of 1828, there have been no 
fewer than ten festivals, namely, at Cambridge, Salisbury, Here- 
ford, Derby, York, Manchester, Bury, Exeter, Brighton, and the 
Eisteddvod at Denbigh. Such a succession is perfectly unprece- 
dented in the annals of music; and when it is recollected that 
all these performances have taken place between the months of 
June and November,—when the vast distances, the sums of 
money collected, and that the principals, both singers and instru- 
mentalists, were nearly the same persons—the fact is extraordinary 
in all that concerns the opulence and liberality of the country, 
and the advancement of the love and practice of the art. 

Before we proceed to the recapitulation of the transactions 
at these several meetings, we must submit to the reader a few 
general remarks. The most essential parts of all such perform- 
ances must be the same, because the very nature of the contracts 
with the public and the artist implies, that the best and most 
effective compositions are to be heard and sung. Now it so 
happens that those works, which have brought immortality to the 
writers and which give present fame to the singer, are compara- 
tively few, and certainly very little exceed the quantity necessary 
to be used at a series of concerts, which require not fewer than one 
hundred pieces for the sacred morning performances, and sixty 
for the evening. And though the range of the latter affords 
abundantly more opportunities for choice, yet a limit is imposed 
by the fashion of the times, more strict than can be imagined 
till the fact is ascertained by experiment. From this cause, from 
the identity of the circumstances and the persons, and from the 
little leisure which is allowed for study, the selections must 
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necessarily be very much the same in all places. We shall there- 
fore confine our narrative to the general effects, and endeavour 
by dividing what was common to all from what was peculiar to 
each, to convey a sufficiently accurate notion of what passed, 
without loading our pages with the reiterated details of the bills 
of performance, which we shall throw into a tabular form at the 
end. This premised, we shall commence with 


CAMBRIDGE. 





This festival consisted of three evening concerts, held in the 
Senate-house, on Saturday, June 28, Monday, June 30, and 
Tuesday, July 1, and two morning performances, in St. Mary’s 
Church, on the Monday and Tuesday mornings. ‘The principal 
singers were Mademoiselle Sontag, Madame Caradori Allan, 
Miss Stephens, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, 
W. Knyvett, E. Taylor, Bellamy, and Signor de Begnis. The 
band was led by Mr. F. Cramer, Dr. Chard had the organ, and 
Dr. Clarke Whitfield conducted, ‘The orchestra included the 
principal Metropolitan instrumentalists, to whom was added 
Mr. Pixis as a concerto player. 

There has seldom been an instance either of more incompetent 
or more careless direction than this meeting afforded, of which 
we shall cite some instances. Perhaps the greatest of the errors 
was, that Mademoiselle Sontag, the lion of the shew, being 
engaged for twe of the evenings only, did not sing on the first 
night when her presence was most important, and as neither she 
nor the Duke of Gloucester were present, all the attraction (to 
the million) on the Saturday’s concert was sacrificed—the attend- 
ance was excessively thin. To engage her at all at such a sum 
as £300 savours more of generosity than prudence, (for Mr. 
Pixis at £50 must be considered as a contract forced upon the 
committee by Mademoiselle to employ her) when the presence of 
Royalty and the common usage of such meetings would render 
her services least valuable, and shewed even less judgment than 
the engagement itself. Next perhaps was the order adopted in the 
selections—nothing could betray more ignorance of force and 
contrast in arrangement. In the first act of the first concert 
there were five songs in immediate succession, the last three of 
s 2 
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which were by females—and to make this even worse, two of 
them being ballads by two English singers and an Italian aria— 


the two ballads were placed together. In the second act there 
were no less than five concerted pieces, three of them being 
duets, and of these, three were placed successively, while two of 
the four songs, three of which were by men, were also in succes- 
sion. If the committee neither knew or cared any more about 
the disposition of the pieces, the conductor for his own reputation 
ought not to have submitted to so disgraceful a scheme. The 
same beautiful uniformity graced the other evenings—2d concert, 
seven songs in the first act, and the only three concerted pieces 
in the second—3d concert, a glee, a duet, and four songs in the 
first act—in the second, two duets—four songs and a sacred con- 
certed piece!! Cambridge was determined not to be exceeded 
by the sister University in absurdity, however pre-eminent 
Oxford yet remains in the intermixture of sacred and profane 
compositions. * 

In the second morning’s seleetion ( The Messiah formed the first) 
the same blundering or careless arrangement is visible through- 
out—song followed song without the interposition of any choral 
or concerted piece—treble after treble, and man after man, some- 
times indeed the same man, with the interval of a single air— 
whilst in the second and third parts chorus succeeded to 
chorus, like Amurath to Amurath, and “ Gratias agimus” was 
set off by “ Let the bright Seraphim,”’ to say nothing of the total 
inattention to that gradual induction of the feelings of an audience 
to the climax, without which even very fine things are sure to be 
sacrificed. To such inattention must be attributed the placing 
“ Deeper and deeper still,” so as to be succeeded by ‘* O magnify 
the Lord, “ Hac Dicit Dominus,”. and “ The Benedictus” of 
Mozart, while Knyvett’s anthem was posited after Luther’s 
Hymn. The consequence was perfectly natural. During the 
latter the audience left the church. 

A similar want of foresight was displayed in the building of 
the orchestra and the disposal of the performers. Ia the evening 
scarce any of them could see the leader, and those of the stringed 


* See Musical ‘Review, vol. 9, page 191—Where are the bills of June, 
1827, in which “ Amor possente nome,” “ O God when thou appearest,” 


% Alla: bella Despinetias*® and “ The Hallelujah Chorus,” stood in absolute 
contiguity. 
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instruments (though far from isnumerous) had not sufficient room. 
The chorusses in the mornings were placed on a level, and the 
bases behind the rest—and this, in a choral band feeble both in 
point of numbers and force, was to reduce the effect insofar as 
position could go. The chorusses were indeed meagre, both in 
selection and execution. 

The consequences of these and other mistakes are to be found 
in the disbursements and receipts of the festival, the general 


statement of which we copy from the Cambridge Newspaper, 
which is therefore from authority, 


2. 
Amount received by three evening performances.... 1681 i 


4 
0 0 
Ditto by two morning ditto ........ 951 9 6 
Ditto  bysale of books ................ 19419 6 





i 4 £2827 19 0 
. 8. . 
Paid principal Vocal performers .... 1143 0 0 
itto Choral performers ....., 260 8 0 
Ditto Instrumental performers.. 715 19 11 
Dr. Whitfield as Conductor ......... 24110 O 

Printer’s bills for Books, &c. including 

Advertisements ........scese008-. 121 7 O 
Carpenter’s bill ...4-.+e-+eeseeeeeee 9018 O 
Incidentals .....cese-cccecsceeseee 168 2 8 


£2740 16 7 
Deduct 2740 16 7 


So that the profits arising from the Festival wereonly £87 2 5 


But the Ball, the Collection at the Sermon, and the amount of 
a few Donations, including fifty guineas from the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans and the Earl de la Warr, raised the profits 
to the sum of £484. 14s, 3d. 

The receipts were clearly reduced by the injudicious manage- 
ment of the concert on Saturday evening, where the greatest vocal 
attraction (if to benefit the charity were the objeet) ought to have 
been placed—that concert should have been made pre-~eminently 
good—instead of which, as we have before noticed, the great 
lion, Sontag (to whom the sum of £300 was given for two.evenings, 
for her morning song was gratuitous) not being present. By 
this engagement the disbursements were increased, we have no. 
hesitation in stating most prodigally, for experience, has, shewn 
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that no single name ever adds to the audiences which would be 
attracted by the rest of such splendid preparations for the public 
amusement, the amount so expended. Nay the contrary is the 
fact—for we have seen at Norwich that when Pasta, then a far 
greater name than Sontag, sung in the evenings, the receipts 
were less than in the mornings when she did not sing. This is 
conclusive. Another item which proves the liberality of the 
committee is, £241. 10s. to the conductor. This of course in- 
cludes his bill of expences—but when compared with the £105 
paid at other festivals to Sir George Smart, whose indefatigable 
personal attention to the minutie of a festival from the first 
mement of his engagement to the last note of the final chorus, 
leaves nothing to chance, and very little for the most vigilant 
caviller to object against—the difference between these two 
rewards we say is amongst the strongest proofs of the extreme 
liberality of this committee. 

We shall reserve all remark upon the failure of these perform- 
ances, insofar as the benefit of the Hospital is concerned, till we 
speak of the general results of the festivals of the year. We have 
said enough to turn the thoughts of those interested towards a 
better scheme of management, and they will probably exact more 
foresight, taste, vigilance, and judgment upon future occasions— 
less can hardly be found in the annals of such meetings in later 
times. 


SALISBURY. 





This festival was undertaken at the risk of an individual—Mr. 
Corfe, the organist of the place, who on the sure ground of his 
own respectability we may say, as well as responsibility, adven- 
tured upon all the expences incident to such vast engagements. 
His experience, however, had given him a knowledge of the 
reliance he could place on public support, and the power not 
less than the determination to make the display of art worthy the 
support of the county and of the public. We gather so much 
from the nature of the arrangements and from the fortunate re- 
sults, which present a totally opposite character from those of the 
meeting we have last described—the contrast is indeed too striking 
in many points to escape particular notice. They afford a fit 
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commentary on giving extravagant terms to one great singer. 
Cambridge failed under the most favourable auspices—Salisbury 
succeeded under very unfavourable circumstances. ‘The bands 
were nearly equal in point of strength—the balance being in 
favour of the latter place—the expences at Cambridge were about 
£2740—those of Salisbury being £1650. We regret, indeed, 
that the necessity which lies upon us of concentrating the pieces 
performed at the various. meetings into a tabular form, precludes 
us from doing complete justice to the judgment of Mr, Corfe— 
but we think we shall be borne out in pronouncing, that no one 
scheme has exhibited all the various points of arrangement, 
solidity, taste, and novelty—variety of style, lightness and con- 
trast in more perfection. Those who will take the pains to 
examine the several pieces will, we think, concur in this state- 
ment—although the opinion cannot be confirmed to the extent it 
would be, could we shew also the order of their succession. Mr. 
Corfe conducted the whole—his son, Mr. J. B. Corfe, presided 
at the organ—Mr. Cramer led—the wind instruments were taken 
by the leading Metropolitan performers, except that Mr. Card, 
being a native we believe of Salisbury, stood in the place of Mr. 
Nicholson (and with much credit to himself)—most of the prin- 
cipal stands were also uccupied by the London performers, and 
the principal singers were Miss Paton, Miss Grant, and Madame 
Caradori—Messrs. Braham, Terrail, Leffler (of Wells), and 
Edward Taylor. Thus there was no more than one singer to a 
department, yet each by as great artists as can be selected. 
Economy and excellence went hand in hand. 

The festival began with a concert on Tuesday evening, Aug. 
’ 19th. Considerable curiosity and anxiety were manifested on 
account of Miss Paton, as this was her first appearance after her 
long indisposition ; she chose for her debut the celebrated scena 
in Der Freischutz, “ Before my eyes beheld him.” In this she 
has hitherto had no rival, and she seemed determined to seize the 
first opportunity to assert her title to that which is so pre- 
eminently her own. That she sung it as well as we have heard 
hex, it would be folly to assert, but that her singing it was yet the 
best we have heard, is true. There were traces of feebleness—of 
exhaustion—there was no longer the electrical burst at * Jt és, it 
is my love !” but there was the same intense feeling, the same 
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perfect intonation. The selection of this concert exhibited 
nothing new, except asong by Mr. E. Taylor, of his own compo- 
sition. It was, however, exceedingly good—there was not a 
single piece in the scheme of mere clap-trap music; perhaps 
hardly enough. 

Salisbury cathedral is admirably adapted for a performance of 
secred music. Its: beautiful proportions seems to act like con- 
ductors of sound, for we heard every song distinctly in every 
part of the choir, and the voices of some of the singers seemed to 
fill the remotest corners of the building. The selection was an: 
admirable one, and the chorusses in general were well performed. 
We would suggest to Mr. Corfe at a future meeting to give his 
orchestra a little more elevation, which would materially increase 
the effect of his band. The music of Handel and Mozart was 
not here disgraced by being placed in juxta-position with that 
tit-bit of the ancient concerts, “ Sound the loud timbrel.”” From 
the concerted pieces we should select, as the best performed, the 
‘“¢ Recordare,” from the Requiem, and “ Most beautiful appear,” 
frora. The Creation. Mr.Braham’s best song was “Total eclipse.’ 
Miss Paton in “ O magnify,” evidently laboured under consider-’ 
able nervous agitation, and sang with great difficulty. Madame 
Caradori has added to her list of sacred songs, “ Tune your 
harps,’ from. Esther, and a very valuable addition it is:—Miss 
Grant gave in a highly respectable style a song from poor William 
Russell’s Job, * To him our all of life.”” It isnot very creditable 


_ to the taste or the industry of our female singers that they should 


have suffered so elegant a melody as this to sleep in obscurity. 
Mr. E.. Taylor brought out a sacred song of Paisiello, which as 
@ conrposition was worthy its celebrated author, and we hope 
will be: the prelude to a further acquaintance with his sacred 
music. 

Of the novelties in the concert of Wednesday evening there was 
not much: to praise. Among them wasa duet from Boieldieu’s 
“ Foitures versées, in the meagre French manner. It is quite 
unworthy of Madame Caradori.and Mr. Braham. Nor can we 
congratulate Mr. Braham on his elegy on Weber’s death, a 
pasticcio from the airs of Der Freischutz te lines of the same 
metre. Miss Grant sang Guglielmi’s air, ‘ Ah compir,”’ cre- 
ditably,. though it is‘ above her present powers, and was well 
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accompanied by Seymour of the Royal Academy. The quintett, 
“ O by rivers,” is one of Bishop’s happiest arrangements of the 
old masters. 

There was nothing in the Messiah which calls for particular 
remark. Miss Paton’s powers were more fully at her command, 
and her “ Rejoice greatly,” reminded us more of what she was. 
The concert on Thursday evening was the most popular, and 
the most fully attended. Madame Caradori sang the “ Swiss 
Boy,” with variations. We certainly heard with some regret 
this distinguished and highly-gifted singer descending to the 
tricks of Sontag, and lowering her voice to the level of a mere 
instrument. But we suppose “ i/ faut suivre le mode.” 

At the Cathedral on Friday morning this lady sung (we believe 
for the first time) the “giving out” of “ As from the power of 
sacred lays.” it was a performance in every way worthy of her. 
Miss Paton’s “* Farewell ye limpid springs’’ was beautifully sung. 
The principal novelty in this morning’s performance was the 
selection from Haydn’s second Mass, adapted to English words 
by Mr. E. Taylor for the last Norwich Festival. We are glad 
to find that so splendid a composition as this is attracting the 
notice it deserves. Indeed Mr. Taylor had here full scope for 
the display of his powers, which are not those of the mere voice, 
fine as that voice really is. He shone as a composer, an adapter, 
and a singer. The department of the base from “ For behold 
darkness shall cover the earth,” to “ Zitli, Zitti,” was entrusted 
to him, and in the great variety of styles in which he was employed 
he obtained almost equal credit. Ifthe provincial journal reflects 
the public sentiment, he has every reason to be satisfied with his 
reception, for the Editor says, “ The Fall of Zion’’ (adapted by 
him from the works of Paisiello) was the perfection of correct 
and grand singing,” yet his *‘ Non piu andrai’’ gained him the most 
applause. 

Mr. Braham can scarcely be expected to add to his reputation, 
but it was obvious that he did so, by the restriction which he has 
of late laid upon his imagination. 

Miss Grant is rising gradually to a place of estimation, to which 
her knowledge of music, her natural powers, and estimable 
conduct entitle her. Mr. Terrail stands next to Mr. Knyvett. 
We ought not to omit that Mr. J. D. Corfe, of Bristol, presided 
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at the organ, so long in the possession of his father and grand- 
father, and gave ample proof that the talent of this family for 
music is by no means on the decline. 

Scarcely any performances ever went better on the whole than 

these, and we have reserved for the concluding and most com- 
‘mendable feature, that although Mr. Corfe periled all the hazard 
of the enterprize, one-fourth of its profits are placed at the 
charitable disposal of the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury. 


i 


HEREFORD. 


The annual meeting of the three choirs, being the hundreth and 
fifth, was held this year at Hereford, on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of 
September. 

THE STEWARDS WERE— 

Sir E. F. Scudamore Stanhope, Bart. Holme Lacy; Richard 
Blakemore, Esq. the Leys, near Monmouth ; Lieutenant General 
Armstrong, Hereford ; the Hon. and Rev. James Somers Cocks, 
Prebendary of Hereford; Rev. Hugh Morgan, Canon Residen- 
tiary of Hereford; and Rev. Henry Lee Warner, Tiberton 
Court. 

PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS— 

Madame Caradori Allan, Madame Toso Puzzi, Mrs. William 
Knyvett, Miss Marian Cramer, and Miss Paton; Mr. Braham, 
Mr. Vaughan, Mr. W. Knyvett, Mr. Bellamy, and Signor De 
Begnis. 

The band was led by Mr. F. Cramer—the instrumentalists 
were the selected chiefs of the Metropolitan orchestra, with the 
exception of the substitution of Mr. Williams, a clarinet player 
of much talent, residing at Hereford, for Mr. Willman—Mr. 
Ciarke, organist of Worcester, took the piano forte—Mr. Mut- 
low, organist of Gloucester, the organ, and Dr.Clarke Whitfield 
was the conductor. . 

The schemes, both morning and evening, bore a strong resem- 
blance to those of Cambridge, with a very manifest improvement 
however in the arrangement and succession of the pieces. There 
was very little novelty—none indeed except a song by Ciampi, 
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very elegant and pleasing, brought forward by Mr. W. Knyvett, 
and sung with the peculiar delicacy and finish which places him 
at the very top of those whose distinction is pure taste and beau- 
tiful execution. -But there was no lack of the popular vulgarities, 
“ Jock O Haszledean,” “ Keloin Grove,” “ Blue Bonnets,” and 
“ I’ve been roaming’”’—to say nothing of other ballads, which are 
now taken off the barrels even of the street organs, because they 
are become wearisome from continual repetition. Itseems indeed — 
surprizing that in a district where music has been so constantly 
cultivated, so low a taste should still exist as these selections 
should seem tg*demonstrate. And yet the public judgment has 
been sustaingdj at no trifling expence, for it seldom happens 
that the festivals are unattended with a heavy loss, which is 
defrayed-from the pockets of the stewards—the voluntary contri- 
butions after the church services being devoted (as we have 
before stated) in their entire amount to the charities. This year 
the loss is said to be very near one thousand pounds. 

Miss Paton and Madame Toso Puzzi stood in the places of 
Miss Stephens and Mademoiselle Sontag, which admitted of some 
little variation in the songs of the latter. This we believe is the 
first introduction of Madame P. to the provincial meetings. She 
possesses fine powers, but has not yet arrived either at the polish 
or the celebrity of the very highest class of the prime donne of the 
Italian stage. Her performance adds therefore to the variety, 
though perhaps but little to the attraction of such an orchestra as 
well assembled here. Miss Marian Cramer made her provincial 
debut also at Hereford. Her voice is sweet though not strong, 
and has been judiciously cultivated so far as her course of instruc- 
tion has yet reached. A first attempt almost necessarily implies 
the timidity which obscures talent, but although Miss C. suffered 
much under this modest embarrassment, her performance was 
creditable. There was but one English base—the fact we believe 
to be, that Mr. Edward Taylor was originally engaged, but so 
little wasd@llotted to him that he resigned his place in the orchestra, 
under. the conviction that if he was wanted for nothing else, he 
was not wanted at all. The entire labour, which is too heavy for 


one to support, devolved on the very respectable veteran, Mr. 
Bellamy. 


<2 
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DERBY. 


This meeting commenced on Tuesday, September 9, by the full 
cathedral service, chaunted by the Rev. F. H.White, Vicar Choral 
of Litchfield, and a sermon by the Rev. C. Williams, at All Saints’ 
Church. There were three evening and three morning perform- 
ances, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the suc- 
cessive days of the same week. The Duke of Devonshire was the 
Patron, the Earl of Chesterfield the President, and few schemes 
exhibit so numerous or so noble a list of vice-presidents. 

The management of these festivals had hitherto been devolved 
almost entirely upon Mr. Greatorex, and as a necessasy conse- 
quence, the performers at the Antient Concert have been those 
principally engaged. But a new arrangement is visible from 
internal evidence on the present occasion. Mr. Greatorex was 
the nominal—Mr. Gardiner, of Leicester, the virtual conductor. 
He suggested and indeed negotiated most of the engagements. 
The concert bills declare the preponderance of his will, and at 
the rehearsals he fixed the time of most of the pieces. It is to 
him then that the district is indebted for hearing Mr. Braham 
after an exclusion of thirty years—it is to him that the introduc- 
tion of so considerable a proportion of new modern music is 
owing—much of it as estimable for solid excellence, as desirable 
on account of the variety imparted to selections which have been 
so often repeated—it is to him that belongs the credit for what- 
ever of energy was infused into the whole conduct of the business, 
though his zeal perhaps has pushed his love of modern music too 
far. Some evils it is true arose—performers appeared, whose 
engagements were denied by the managers—and it was asserted 
by others that the first morning made no part of the contract. 

The great feature of the sacred selections was the introduction 
of more of Beethoven’s music than ever had been heard before in 
thiskingdom, The best of his pieces was “* The Calm of the Sea” — 
perhaps “sacred” is not the proper designation for it, but it is 
full of his genius. The voices (about 150 in number) were well 
subdued, and shewed that they had been excellently drilled in it. 
Mr.Gardiner’s other adaptations of his favouritecomposer were not 
so.successful, The scene, “ Babylon is fallen,” has some effective 
passages in it, but it is not vocal music. The voices are the 
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subordinate features. The other chorus,  O Jerusalem,” was a 
failure. It is long, eccentric, and uninteresting, and will now 
probably rest in peace. In selecting from Haydn and Mozart, 
Mr. Gardiner was treading on surer ground. From Haydn we 
had the Kyrie of his first mass, which was delightfully sung and 
pleyed—“ Insane et vane,” “ Amen dico tibi,” from “La Pas- 
sione”—the “ Sicut erat,” from the fifth mass, and the Storm 
chorus. We give the original Latin titles to the above, as Mr. 
Gardiner’s arrangements are not yet sufficiently known to inform 
our readers whence his adaptations were taken. From Mozart 
there were two motetts of “ Splendente te deus,” “Nos pulvis,” 
the hymn usually sung to the words, “‘ Glory, praise, and 
adoration,” with a new arrangement, and the “Cum sancto 
spiritu,”’ from the twelfth mass. Haydn’s were all choice mor- 
ceaux. The Amen dico was all confusion in the chant or giving 
out, which the least decision in the conductor would have pre- 
vented, and the general effect was injured by its being sung as a 
chorus throughout. This delightful bit ought not to have slept 
undisturbed so long. The “ Sicut erat’ was highly effective. It 
is one of the best vocal fugues Haydn ever wrote. The pleasing 
trio with which Mr. Gardiner has introduced it was admirably: 
sung. Amongst all this new music, it was with great delight 
that we heard the “ Cry aloud” of Croft, and the “ Behold the 
heav’n of heavens,” of Boyce. Nothing exceeded the former 
chorus in true majestic simplicity. Taken as a whole, Handel’s 
chorusses were not well sung—some of them went in a very 
slovenly manner. If Mr. Gardiner’s pupils mean to be chorus 
singers, they must not neglect Handel, and there was something 
disgraceful in such a band being feeble and wavering in such 
chorusses as “ Fall’n is the foe,” and “ Sing O ye heavens.” | We 
must not omit to notice that the Dettingen Te Deum was per- 
formed entire on the Tuesday morning, and with a band which 
ought to have done it justice, but they were evidently too little 
acquainted with it. 

In the evening concerts there was a manifest want of judgment 
in the selection of the music, considering who were the singers. 
Mesdames Puzzi and Catalani were the only Italian singers, yet 
English music was almost excluded from the bills. With Knyvett, 
Vaughan, Phillips, and E. Taylor among the performers, there 
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was not a single glee sung. This was in bad taste, but it was 
worse to attempt the finales to the first acts of Don Giovanni and 
Tancredi with such singers. They completely failed. The judg- 
ment of managers often displays itself most powerfully in the 
adaptation of their selections to the capacities of the performers. 

Thus much as to the schemes—we come now to the performers ; 
they were— 

Madame Catalani, Miss Stephens, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss 
Wilkinson, Madame Puzzi, Mr. Braham, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. W. 
Knyvett, Mr. E. Taylor, and Mr. Phillips. The leaders were 
Mr. F. Cramer and Mr. Oury. 

First then of Madame Catalani. ‘There was an intense curiosity 
as to the state of her voice and execution. Since she left Eng- 
land, five years ago, she had been very little heard of on the 
Continent, and whether the speculation of engaging her would 
turn up a prize or a blank was quite uncertain. Looking at the 
sum she received, her engagement was a failure. She has still 
great power, but the richness and liquidity of her tone gives way 
before the force of the effort. Her evening songs were, generally, 
miserable compositions, to which (wisely) no author’s name was 
prefixed. Her only good song was “ Parto ma tu ben mio.” Her 
sacred singing was by no means equal to the expectation of her 
great name. In“ Holy, holy,” she wandered far from the pitch, 
and to the disgrace of the conductors, she was allowed to disfigure 
The Messiah by the introduction of “ Gratias agimus.”” Miss 
Stephens sung very sweetly throughout, but why, fair lady, are 
we for ever and ever to have “ Rest warrior rest’? and “ I’ve been 
roaming 2?”” Mrs. Wm. Knyvett’s style shews every day more 


visibly the polish of her husband’s correct taste. We never heard . 


her sing so well. Miss Wilkinson also is very much improved, 
and was deservedly a favourite. Braham was as great as ever ; 
he sung nothing new, nor did Phillips. Taylor was oppressed 
by a hoarseness on his arrival, but he made the same impression 
as at Salisbury. The County Journal says, “ Mr. E. T. sang” 
“ The Fall of Zion” by Paisiello. ‘The recitative was particu- 
larly distinguished by dignity and solemnity of intonation. We 
had not previously during the whole of the music meeting heard 
this gentleman to such advantage, and although in some pieces he 
had prepared us to expect every thing from a voice so powerfully 
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expressive in its depth, yet we scarcely expected such majestic, 
and we may say terrible energy.” Ofhis own song, “‘ O Peace,” 


_ he says, “ the mildly expressive music with which this song com- 


menced, and the bold contrast of the second part are highly cre- 
ditable to Mr. E, T.’s talents as a composer, while his execution 
of it proved his skill and taste as a singer.” We quote these 
things because the local recorders reflect the general opinion. 
The Receipts were——Tickets sold ...... £2944 17 6 
Books .......+000+ 69 1 0 
Donations ........ 961 4 11 
Miss Stephens .... 50 0 0 


£4025 3 5 


YORK. 





This festival has hitherto stood and perhaps must always stand 
pre-eminent in three points over all others, except indeed West- 
minster Abbey should again he opened, or St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
for some national celebration. ‘Till then the vastitude of the 
band, the magnificence of the structure, and the assembled 
majesty of the whole multitudinous congregration in the Minster, 
must remain unrivalled, and wanting only the presence of the 
Sovereign to complete its solemn grandeur and supremacy. 

Power may indeed be said to be the attribute of the York 
meeting, and with the power abides also the will to use it bene- 
ficially and to the purpose. We cannot give a more’striking 
proof than in referring to the splendid concert rooms erected for 
the previous festival, with a regard only to their spaciousness, 
their elegance, in few words, to their competency for the recep- 
tion of the public. The festival is indeed considered as a distinc- 
tive honour to the county—as calling forth and demonstrating 
its opulence, its charity, its love and protection ofart. Influenced 
by such high and patriotic feeling, the eyes of the efficient patrons 
and managers ar turned continually towards its recurrence as to 
a source of universal pride and gratification. The meeting of 
1825 could scarcely be said to be terminated when it was suggested 
at the table of the Dean of York, that the next and third should 
take place at the expiration of three years. In June, 1827, the 
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Archbishop, whose delight in music has been evidenced by his 
undeviating attention to the Antient Concert since it was deprived 
of his late Majesty’s superintendence and support—in June, 1827, 
this Prelate consulted the trustees of the five infirmaries to whose 
benefit the profits are appropriated, concerning the fit period for 
the coming meeting. There was some difference of opinion, but 
the year 1828 was adopted. The first meeting of the committee 
was held in Sept. 1827, the Archbishop of York presiding ; and 
it was resolved that Mr. Greatorex should conduct an orchestra 
to be formed on the same scale as that of 1825. A guarantee fund 
was commenced, and it is well worth the observation of other 
counties and corporate towns, that the Corporations of York 
and Hull and the Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield each subscribed 
no less a sum than £500. The total amounted to £12,000. This 
is public spirit. ‘The former secretaries having declined the labo- 
rious duties of an office they had twice sustained, the Rev. W. 
Lund was appointed honorary secretary to the committee, and 
R. Davies, Esq. to the directors of the concert room. The com- 
mittee determined to meet fortnightly; Mr. Camidge, Dr. Ca- 
midge, Mr. P. Knapton, and Mr. White, were subsequently 
appointed assistant conductors, and Dr. Camidge, organist—Mr. 
F. Cramer to lead the morning, and Mr. Mori the evening 
concerts, 

It ought to be stated that soon after the conclusion of the last 
festival, the debt due for the completion of the new rooms hed 
been placed in a train of liquidation by the efforts of spirited 
individuals, and the whole placed in trust for the four charities. 
With the same prompt and earnest desire to perfect the entire 
plan, it was resolved to provide apartments for the accommoda- 
tion of the performers contiguous to the rooms, and £500 was 
thus appropriated. The defects of the orchestra and other minor 
points were also the subjects of an improved arrangement. 

Soon after Sir W. Knighton signified that his Majesty had 
accepted the office of patron. 

The engagement of the principal singers next came under the 
consideration of the committee, and it is with regret we relate, 
because we consider it to be a practical error of the greatest 
consequence to these celebrations, that it was determined to offer 
Madame Catalani the absurdly exorbitant sum of Six Hundred 
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Guineas for her [name rather than her] services. We say this 
with no invidious feeling towards Madame Catalani, whose asto- 
nishing supremacy we have been ever amongst the foremost to 
acknowledge. But admitting that she had more abilities than 
she possesses, we deny the propriety—we deny the policy of such 
extravagant terms. No singer can be worth such an expendi- 
ture, when taken in addition to the rest of the mighty preparations 
which.the York festival embraces. No singer would ever think 
of asking such terms, did committees understand their own inter- 
ests, their own. dignity, and their own power, and steadily and in 
conjunction refuse them. , Nothing can give a. stronger {proof of 
this doctrine than the facts which have recently occurred. Pasta 
asked five hundred guineas for Norwich. The offer was instantly 
and peremptorily rejected. She came to the evening concerts, on 
her own application, for £300. Now mark the contrary effect. 
Mademoiselle Sontag, encouraged by her Cambridge engagement, 
demanded for York and Manchester no less than Two Tuousanp 
Turee Hunprep Pounps for herself !! and Two Hunprep for 
Mr. Pixis!!! Such a demand was too monstrous even for: the 
prodigal liberality of Yorkshire and the young. inexperience of 
Manchester—and Mademoiselle lost all. A negotiation began 
with Madame Pasta also fell to the ground on account of the 
high terms demanded by that lady. 

We are quite prepared to admit, that .at such festivals as those 
of York or Manchester the public has a right ‘to expect the 
employment of the finest talents. But we still maintain that the 
power of judging rests with the committee, ‘They are the inipar- 
tial party, whose office it is to procure for the audience the 
best possible entertainment, yet they are .alike the. guar- 
dians of the public purse, and they ought on no account, 
pusillanimously to encourage the shamefully extortionate de- 
mands of single professors, because first—they are not worth the 
money in the trading sense of the word, namely, as they add to 
the profits—and secondly, because if indulged, such engagements 
must end in the destruction of all such demonstrations of art. 
Nothing in short is necessary to put a period to these extortions 
but a gentlemanly correspondence between committees, and the 
establishment of a principle common to them all. Such an under- 
standing is perfectly compatible with the fair interests of the 
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performers and the public, and ought most certainly to be culti- 
vated by the leading members of such great designs. The good 
of the whole would result, nor would the relative degrees of 
excellence ‘be at all altered. ‘These stand upon very different 
grounds indeed to the lavish ‘expenditare of the sums entrusted 
to committees to husband as well as to disburse. 

‘We return from this indispensable digression to the actual and 
final ‘engagéments of the principal singers—they were as follow : 
~ Madame Catalani, Madame Caradori, Madame Stockhausen, - 
Mids Stephens, Mrs. W. Kuyvett, and Miss Paton ; Mr. Braham, 
Mr!°Vaughan, Mr! Phillips, Mr. ©. Taylor, Mr. W. Knyvett, 
Mr: Terrail, and Signor De Begnis. : 

. Mis. P, Atkinson, formerly Miss Goodall, now a resident in 
York, was also engaged, ‘but prevented from appearing by her 
coifiiement, ax married folk call it, taking place so near the time 
of the ineeting. The eorml of the band stands thus :— 


© 





‘INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Weald, 2/2. OVA .2°SR BE i cécceetuds aodeok . 4 
Violas’... s.seevessseev. 32 Trumpets .....6...5..... 6 

iol ncellos, Reece eeeooerne WA ‘Trom MES oe seine erie eveee 12 
ouble Bases.......,.... 16 Base Horns. .........«0++ 4 
DOR cecescctccccccocS: OB | GOOD veh ivescgecccere 4 
Ghashemets coccccccccccee O° RR PPR Rsi2) t2) ! 2 
Oboes 19 ofa OW ee Waid cle bide cldiee 42 ib. a 
Bassoons,,,.,«++<- seee+- 12 250 
‘VOCALISTS. 

Trebles ....., sennv pe OO 
Altos .............. 70 Sig Fie SRE 9S RR 200 300 
Tenors...) ........ 90) — 
Bases o8bi sven. shOO 600 
Principal Vocalists, 13; Conductor and Assistant ones 18 
ductors,.5 .,...seesceere eA eoantanenencencedons Pt Yas 
“Grand:total ...............: 618 


The Minster. and the Concert Reems had undergone several 
judicious alterations—and seats were prepared in the former cal- 
culated to admit 5200 persons, besides those in the North transept, 
where, though nothing could be seen, the music could be heard to 
advuntage. , 

. In considering the selections we shall preserve the same method 
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that we have heretefore done in our record of this great concen- 
tration of all that exalts such an art, or glorifies such a spectacle. 
We pass over those parts which have been so long considered to 
be essentials that they are the same, and admit therefore of 
no novel information, to examine the whole. The first morn- 
ing’s selection was certainly weak in a great many particulars. It 
is almost an inevitable necessity that the music must be, generally 
speaking, of the first class—it ought always to be so—but classi- 
fication in music admits of degrees, and much of this was of the 
lowest of the first degree. Another consideration is, that things full 
of effect in their original positions, when displaced and isolated, 
lose halftheir natural force. “O magnify the Lord” is not a song of 
the first class at all-—‘‘ Tune your harps’’ is best done by a tenor, 
and was here assigned to Madame Caradori. While the National 
German Hymn, Braham’s “ Sound an alarm,” and Catalani’s 
“ Luther’s Hymn” stood in immediate succession. Two treble 
songs also followed each other. ‘ Lo my shepherd,” though a 
sweet quartet, is not of the first class. Nor is the National Ger- 
man Hymn. All these errors are to be found in the first part of 
this morning’s selection—nor do they stand alone. The second 
part consisted of nearly the first act of The Creation. In the 
third there was “ Sound the loud timbrel, upon which we dare 
not hazard an epithet—after the selection from The Creation 
another tenor song from the same piece, exquisitely beautiful it 
is true, but erroneously placed—and a psalm tune. Beethoven’s 
Gloria in excelsis abounds in defects considered as a composition 

for voices—it was however more ably performed than at Derby. 
The selection from the second morning was better than the first. 
In the first part Madame Caradori revived a song new to English 
audiences, from the works of Paisiello, “Potea quel pianto”’—the 
first movement is in his best style, but the music of the second 
part is not well adapted to the words. In the second was a dull 
trio by Millico. The song of Joseph is another instance of effect 
reduced by abstracting an air from its birth place. The solo and 
quartet from Marcello, “ In my distress’’ were also ineffective. 
Here, as at Derby, Mr. Greatorex’s selection from this writer 
was singularly unfortunate. The mistake lies in preferring those 
things which appertain to the chamber, and computing upon the 
associations which belong to so chaste but so comparatively cold — 
vu 2 
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a performance as those of the antient concert, where the object, 
the field, and the power are so mightily different. 

The Messiah was performed on Thursday morning, and here 
this mighty band was felt throughout in all its power. We were 
fully confirmed in the opinion we gave after the last York Meet- 
ing—that to no music does a band of this size impart such a 
character and majesty as to that of Handel. Had he heard 
The Messiah at York, he would have acknowledged that “ the 
coinage of his brain” was realized. ‘The grand and majestic out- 
line here appeared in all its true proportions, The band was 
well balanced, for here every man could play and sing—all were 
at home—all felt at ease, and certain of what they had to do. 
They were not performers upon paper merely, but real and ef- 
fective. The Minster was thronged—the nobles and gentry of 
the county graced the patrons’ gallery to the very extremity—the 
opulent manufacturers of Sheffield, Leeds, and Halifax, with 
thousands collected from all parts of the kingdom, filled the 
centre aisle and the side galleries, while in the humbler seats 
were to be seen the artisans of the West and the little yeomen 
of the North Riding. Such is still the attractive force of The 
Messiah in Yorkshire. We had hoped that our praise of this 
performance would have been unmixed, but no—the deformities 
of power were felt even here. Poor Mrs. Knyvett was compelled 
to sing “ O thou that tellest,” and her husband and Mr. Terrail 
were compelled to hear her. So weak and wanton an exercise of 
authority is discreditable to those only who employ it. Mad. 
Catalani was also allowed to mutilate “ I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” The base songs were not fairly divided, the 
two least effective being both given to Taylor; but these were 
the only blots in the performance of this morning. 

The selection of the fourth morning partook largely of the 
defects of its predecessors. There were three pieces from The 
Creation, distributed into the three different parts, and with the 
very perverseness of ingenious distortion, the trio, “‘ On thee each 
living soul awaits,” which is incomplete without the succeeding 
chorus was placed between the “ Sicut erat” of Leo, and “ The 
Lord shall reign,” of Handel. Thus sense and sound were sacri- 
ficed at one and the same blow. There were two repetitions— 
Luther’s Hymn, and “ From Mighty Kings.” Miss Stephens 
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was compelled to take “ Return O God of Hosts”—Mr. W. 
Knyvett being present.” ‘ The Mighty Power” was injured 
by the Conductor stopping this most polished of all singers short 
in his solo, (although inserted in the printed books) and substi- 
tuting the recitative which is sometimes allowed to take its place. 
We have thus spoken of the demerits of the morning arrange- 
ments, and shall proceed to those of the evening, reserving our 
commendations, of which there is however a vast predominance, 
for our conclusion, that we may, like the festival itself, leave a 
felicitous impression upon the mind of the reader. 

The concert of the first evening calls for scarcely any remark. 
The selection was generally good, but it was almost wholly 
without novelty. Madame Stockhausen’s Swiss Air, and Madame 
Catalani’s Bolero, were all that could be so called. The Italian 
concerted pieces were ineffective. The novelties of the second 
were none. Miss Paton’s “ Oh! no, we never mention her,’’ was 
received with vast applause, and the finale from Don Giovanni 
sung to empty benches. On the third night a duet of Boieldieu, 
and a new version of Le Petit Tambour, by De Begnis, were the 
principal varieties, and very meagre indeed they were. Madame 
Stockhausen sung The Swiss Boy in German, 4 la Sontag—to 
Miss Stephens was allotted the Italian solfeggizing duo, * Con 
pazienza,” with De Begnis, while Catalani and Caradori were in 
the list of the performers—this we conceive to be the highest 
compliment that can be paid to Miss Stephens, since as she has 
long been without dispute the most legitimate as well as the most 
beautiful of English singers, she must have been named for this 
duet to evince her superiority in the elements of Italian singing 
over the most celebrated of the natives of that country. Thus 
the supremacy ofthe English is established, for this age at least, 
by the fiat of that committee of the first of our festivals, who 
brought Madame Catalani herself from Italy at an expence of 
six hundred guineas. Miss Paton repeated (by particular de- 
sire) “Oh! no, we never mention her.” 

The sameness that pervades these concerts in regard to the 
selection of perpetually repeated pieces, must be solved by the 
fact, that at such a meeting the singers are anxious to do their 
best, and therefore do those things they have done most success- 
fully and consequently most often. They are too—many of 
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) them—the chef d’couvret of their authors. And what more it 
'_ \may be fairly asked would or could an audience desire? ‘There 





is no gain-saying the truth—but has not their eternal repetition, 
if it have not dulled the sense of their excellence, so wearied the 
mind, that they are not listened to with the same pleasure that 
other less hacknied, though perhaps not so exalted compositions, 
would be heard? And is it not imperative on the conductors of 
such a meeting to seek out variety? These are questions we 
leave to. be answered by others—our own opinion being, that 
unless some plan for varying the selections be resorted to, festivals 
are’ now so frequent that their interest will languish into 
inefficiency. 

It results then from what has been said, that the superiority of 
York over other meetings consists in the magnitude, grandeur, 
and consequent power which reigns throughout. In spite of the 
obvious but irremediable dispersion of some of the force of the 
chorus and the band, from the intervention of obstacles in the 
building and the general position under the tower of the Minster, 
there is no other orchestra that can realize the effect of some 
compositions—those of Handel most especially, like that assem- 
bled at York. The choral effects are wonderful, and the double 
chorusses particularly are worth a jorrney from the most remote 
part of the island. Amongst the most efficient of these portions 
of the performance, and most perfectly sung, were Haydn’s 
“ Cum sancto spiritu’’—the resurrection chorus of Himmel—the 
Kyrie from Haydn’s first mass—the Rex tremende of the Requiem, 
followed as it always siould be by the Recordare, was amongst 
the most beautiful bits, as was the Gloria Patri, from Handel’s 
Jubilate, amongst the most splendid. The leading off of “ Your 
harps and cymbals” by one hundred bases was inconceivably 
grand. 

Of the principal singers what can now be said? At York they 
are not heard to perfection. Mad. Catalani certainly did not 
keep her exalted pre-eminence—from the plainest of all reasons, 
that she feels the hand of time. It is no dishonour to be im- 
paired by the power that reduces the strongest, the purest, and 
the best of nature’s creations to their pristine elements. But 
greatness must never hope to exhibit itself in its hours of declina- 
tion and to claim its first supremacy. Miss Paton as evidently 
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e rose in the general estimation, while Miss Stephens and Madame 


©Caradori preserved the same place in the‘@ffections of the public, 
‘Madame Stockhausen is certainly a very clever singer, aud took 
her stand upon the novel Swiss airs which she introduced. Mrs, 
Knyvett is still the purest and mest polished singer of Iiandel of 
all the females, but her powers limit her to a place just below the 
very highest rank, as well as the nature of the songs she most 
judiciously chooses.* It perhaps may with truth be said that since 
the days ef Mara no one has appeared equal to sustain the 
majesty of such asong as “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Miss Paton certainly throws both enengy and pathos inte her 
style, but still it partakes far more of the beauty than ithe sub- 
limity of expression. The truth is, that the mind must possess a 
vigour and solidity which rarely consists with the diversity of 
pursuits incident to modern professional life, and perhaps it re- 
quires those severe studies and trains of thought which ‘lead to the 
production of a composer in the great ecclesiastical style. 

The change visible in Mr. Braham’s manner is an impreve- 
ment even in his supremacy, because he is gradually brought to 
reject those ebullitions of his fancy and his genius and his facility, 
which are more vivid and ungovernable to the earlier aspirations 
cf youth than inthe more mature decisions of judgment. He 
bids fair to reverse the common mode, and to earn a higher and 
more solid-reputation in the decline than in the beginning of life. 
Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Knyvett sought the perfection of one 
style; they attained and they preserve it. Mr. Phillips mingles 
very felicitously the purity of an orchestral with the vigour of a 
dramatic manner, and must take and keep a very high place 
amongst English bases, while Mr. E. Taylor by his science, taste, 
and splendid voice, has already seized a far more eminent altitude 
than has ever been gained by a singer who came so late imto the 
profession. Of this the demonstration is that there‘has scarcely 
been a festival this year at which he has not been-engaged. 

We turn from these exalted examples of natural endowment 
and successful culture to the more general components of this 


* We regret that Miss Farrar was not engaged. It is incumbent, -not less 


than it is creditable to committees, to encourage native ability. She had every 
claim to the esteem of the managers at York. 
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vast assemblage of the professors of art. The choral band was 
not less excellent than numerous. Indeed the superiority of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, in the attainment of choral music is 
proverbial, and this, be it never forgotten, is the nucleus upon 
which the musical perfection is formed. The instrumentalists 
are congregated by the name of the meeting and the opulence of 
the county, which is devoted to sustaining the character of its 
inhabitants in this particular. To the leaders—Mr. Cramer 
especially, for upon him a very difficult task descended—the 
highest acknowledgments are but barely representations of his 
deserts, while Mr. Mori merits commendations less only in degree, 
inasmuch as his troops were fewer and more surely trained. The 
assistant conductors are persons of such zeal, ability, and expe- 
rience as can scarcely ve matched in the provinces. They mix 
high science with unwearied assiduity and labour in the several 
departments with never ceasing solicitude. Dr. Camidge has the 
more prominent part at the organ, and he maintains his title to 
it nobly. To the nominal conductor we should be most happy 
_ to afford equal praise, for on no occasion have we been wanting 
in our tribute to the science, steadiness, taste, and experience of 
Mr. Greatorex. But whether from years, indisposition, or ex- 
haustion—whether from a divided empire or any other cause— 
there was certainly a deficiency in the general arrangements and 
in the decision necessary to the command of such a band, which 
displayed itself visibly in the instances we have enumerated, and 
even more frequently in the course of the performances. 

We have great pleasure in recording the aid which literature 
endeavours to afford to music in the several instances of the great 
festivals. The Editors of the York Newspapers are not content 
with a meagre criticism. They enter heartily into the cause, and 
endeavour to illustrate all the parts of the festivals by the most 
copious biographical and general notices drawn from the best 
sources. The Editor of the Yorkshire Gazette devoted twenty- 
four columns of his immense journal to the subject.* 


* A play was even published, called “‘ The York Festival,” and a carious 
drama it is. Its professed object is to advance Catholic Emancipation, and 
to this end the Pope is brought (incognito) to the festival, for no other pur- 
pose than to shew the mildness and tolerance of his personal character, and to 
promote the marriage of two lovers, which he does by softeniag the religious 
asperity of one of the parents against the young man, who is a Catholic. One 
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When the Committee met to close the accounts, the balance in 
the hands of the ‘Treasurer amvunted to £2633. 193. 6d. but as 
there were some further demands, it was resolved to reserve the 
sum of £83. 19s. 6d. and to pay over to the Managers of the Con- 
cert Room the sum of £2550. .The accounts of the Festival Com- 
mittee were by these latter examined and allowed. It was an- 
nouneed that the sum of £2550 had been placed by that Com- 
mittee to the credit of the Directors. A balance of about £480 
to Messrs. Swann and Co. for various expenses attending the 
purchase of the premises and interest for being overdrawn, &c. 
which the loan of £4000 from the Charities had been insufficient 
to discharge, was paid. The sum of £140 was ordered to be 
retained for putting in tenantable condition the unoccupied dwel- 
ling-house belonging to the premises, and for other incidental 
repairs. The remaining balance of £1400 was ordered to be 
remitted to the Treasurers of the Charities in equal shares. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE YORKSHIRE FESTIVAL OF 


1828. 

RECEIPTS. £. 8. d. 

For Shewing the Preparations ........... .... 43 6 0 
Morning Performances .......+.eeseeeeeeeeeee 10,339 3 0 
Evening ditto and Balls .........seeeeeeee «e+e 4905 5 0 
Casual Receipts ......cecccccsecccsccessecese 39 4 0 
Sale of Books .......... coccccrcccccccccccccse SOB 5 1 
Donations .....sccceccescceceecccereccsecses 69415 0 
Sale of Materials .....eccscccceccecccsecceses 23915 5 
£16,769 11 6 


or two of the scenes represent the meetings of the committee, and the diseus- 
sions relative to the introduction of certain compositions have a good deal of 
humour. The caprices and character of principal singers fall in Yor their share 
of ridicule, nor have even our own august character of Aristarch escaped. 
We laughed heartily at the specimen of an analysis of a musical composition. 
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PAYMENTS. 

Principal Vocal Performers ...... secccccccess £2200 O 0 
Instrumental ditto and Chorus ...........+.... 43% 12 6 
Conductor and Assistant Conductors .......... 5909 0 0 
Loan and Preparation of Music ............... 295 3 9 
Adapting, &c. the Organ and six Bellows-blowers 63 12 9 
Refreshments for the principal Performers ...... 39 14 0 
Preparations in the Minster .......e.ese..0++- 3079 5 2 
Ditto ‘Concert Room ............ 670 2 6 
Ditto Assembly Rooms .......... 17715 2 
Ditto Guildhall .........0....66. 3714 6 

Concerts and Balls, Expenses of Refreshments, 
Lighting, &c. ...cccee coeccecceeccecees --- 71015 3 
Printing, Engraving, Advertising, and Stationery 1313 14 9 
Police Officers .....ccecccccccccesccsccsseess 302 9 O 
Ticket-sellers, Door-keepers, and Attendants .. 268 2 0 
Carriage, Postage, and Porterage ............. 4411 5 
£14,135 12 0 
Balance .....sseee.eeeeeee £2633 19 6 





This account will not be pevfectly intelligible without a slight 
recapitulation of the circumstances attending the building of the 
concertroom. ‘The extra expences are about 10 or £11,000, and 
after the first festival the four charities, which divide the profits 
of these meetings, advanced £1000 each, leaving the residue to be 
defrayed by the festivals of 1826. The receipts, as it was then 
imagined, were adequate to meet the charges, and left a surplus 
of £500 foreach. But the various expences which have occurred 
left the debt of £480, now paid, and the charities have received 
£350 each, so that they are minus £150 advanced, but they have 
acquired property which may be fairly taken at £10,000, vested 
in trustees for their use for ever, and which will enhance thevalue 
of each successive meeting. 


/ 
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MANCHESTER. 





Amongst the beneficial consequences which would result from 
the example of the Birmingham Festival, we early predicted 
that emulation which has since so visibly grown in many of the 
great towns of the kingdom, and which must tend to the exalta- 
tion of the art and of the general taste. ‘The principal inhabi- 
tants of Manchester have it seems contemplated for some time 
the experiment of a festival, and at length they set about it in 
good earnest. The public approbation was manifested by a very 
large guarantee fund. A committee was appointed, and nothing 
that a generous and ardent spirit could effect was wanting to the 
undertaking. Unhappily there could have been but little expe- 
rience in the members of this body, which deficiency does not 
appear to have been compensated or corrected by the zeal or 
judgment of the conductor. The distinction is so obvious that it 
can neither be missed nor overlooked, for while the engagements 
manifest a superabundant excess of liberality and a determina- 
tion to command the highest means in the most extravagant 
profusion—the employment of those means declares either im- 
moveable indolence, lamentably bad taste, or a careless indiffer- 
ence, which are perfectly irreconcileable with the provision of the 
materials for so splendid a demonstration of talent. First then 
of the performers—there were no fewer than seventeen principal 
singers—namely, 

Trebles—Madame Caradori Allan, Madame Catalani, Madame 
Stockhausen, Madame Puzzi, Miss Paton, Miss Stephens, Mrs. 
W. Knyvett, and Miss Godfrey. 

Counter-tenors—Mr. W. Knyvett and Miss Love. 

Tenors—Signor Curioni, Mr. Braham, and Mr. Vaughan. 

Bases—Signor Pellegrini, Mr. E. Taylor, Mr. Isherwood, and 
Mr. Phillips. 

Of the band we can only speak in terms of unqualified praise. 
A better and more effective one we have very rarely heard. There 
were materials which any man might have been proud to have used, 
and of which much, very much, might have been made. It is quite 
evident that the means of carrying through a festival exist in Man- 
chester most abundantly. A large, enterprising, wealthy popu- 
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lation, great public spirit and activity, chorus singers in pro- 
fusion, (for large as the vocal band was it might have been 
doubled without difficulty within a circle of 20 miles round the 
town) and the disposition to support a public amusement of this 
kind. If with all this combination of advantages, and no town 
possesses them all to an equal extent, its inhabitants should not 
succeed in establishing a first-rate festival, the fault will be 
their own. 

The instrumental band included all the metropolitan ability, 
and together with the chorus amounted to four hundred per- » 
formers. Mr. F. Cramer and Mr. Mori led—Mr. Greatorex was 
the conductor. 

There can scarcely be an error of more magnitude, or one that 
| entails so many evils and embarrassments as the employment of 
supernumerary principals, When the superior departments are 
: filled, and adequately filled, the multiplication of performers 
brings only multiplication of difficulties. Persons of talent being 
engaged, very naturally and very reasonably expect to be em- 
ployed—it becomes however from the numbers of the claimants 
impracticable to meet these reasonable expectations, and discon- ' 
tent and confusion are the certain irremediable results. Nor is 
the public attracted by the variety. If well pleased an audience 
is always desirous to hear the singer again—if not pleased, the 
singer has been engaged to no purpose. To understand or even 
to apprehend the various excellences of great artists, requires 
also repeated opportunities of hearing them, and these opportu- 
nities must be abridged by the necessity of giving place to other 
if not to inferior talents. Neither can the singers ever be 
warmed to the best demonstration of their powers, Thus much 
of the highest pleasure of such a display—that which results from 
the combination of an intense delight and a satisfied judgment—is 
sacrificed to mere change.* 


It is impossible for a practised eye to look over the schemes 





i * It may perhaps admit of some discussion to determine whether the 
| successive employment of great singers, day by day, does not afford a superior 
degree of attraction—while the opportunity of an entire morniug and evening 
performance gives the singer all that can be desired. This was tried to some 


extent at the last Birmingham meeting—hbut we doubt whether the success 
justifies the expence. 


OE SEE 
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and not to perceive at a glance the indifference to research which 
reigns almost throughout. Such an occasion demands an en- 
deavour at least to bring to light some of the hidden treasures of 
antient musical lore, or some of the brighter gems of modern 
science. There is however scarcely a single piece which has not 
been worn thread-bare, while all styles, all keys are thrown 
together “ with most admired disorder.” It should almost seem 
that to get up a series of performances which should give the 
least possible trouble was the main design. Perhaps the climax 
of absurdity was the introduction of ‘ Domine labia mia’’ into 
The Messiah, which was actually printed as part and parcel of 
the oratorio!! For examples of the cast we may cite that 
Madame Caradori was only allotted the first part of “ He shall 
Seed his flock.” Both the counter tenor songs were given to 
Miss Love—Mr. Wm. Knyvett being in the orchestra, whose 
execution of “ He was despised,” ranks unquestionably with any 
piece of singing that can be produced both in respect to finish and 
expression. The former consequently declined singing at all 
unless she had more to do—the latter did sing “‘ He was despised.” 

Miss Stephens’ three every songs were, “‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
“ John Anderson,” and “ I’ve been roaming.” Miss Paton’s 
%* Souvena Deelish,” ‘ Allan Water,” and “ Lo here the 
gentle lark.” Of these and such like ditties were the evening 
concerts chiefly composed, and neither morning nor evening was 
there a note which struck our ears for the first time, except some 
one or two Swiss airs by Madame Stockhausen. 

Miss Godfrey, a young singer, formerly: the pupil of Mr. 
Broadhurst, appeared for the first time at a great previncial 
meeting, and acquitted herself very creditably.’’* 

The festival commenced on the 30th of September with the full 
cathedral service at the Collegiate Church, during which were 
sung Gibbon’s “ Hosanna,” Croft’s “ Te Deum,’ Handel’s 
“ Pious orgies, and “ Martin Luther’s Hymn.” ‘The psalms 
were chanted, and there was an anthem. 

On the Wednesday and Friday evenings there were a dress and 
a fancy ball. To render the accommodation complete for the 
reception of the numbers expected, that portion of the street 


* Mr. Phillips has been since married to Miss Godfrey. 
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which was between the ‘Assembly Rooms and the Theatre was 
converted into a temporary supper room, and hung with drapery. 
The scene room and the stage were after the manner of Birming- 
ham decorated like a tent. The pecuniary success was complete, - 
the receipt being about £14,000. 


BURY. 





This fstival was upon the compact scale of that at Salisbury, 
and attention was directed to the perfection of its parts rather a 
than to its magnitude. It took place on Tuesday, Oct.7, and 
three following days, there being three morning and three evening 
performances. The previous arrangements were made by a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, but the most active direction was under- 
taken by the Rev. R. F. Elwin, of Norwich, who at the request 
of the committee took up his abode in Bury for some weeks pre- 
vious, to superintend the preparations. Sir George Smart* was 
selected to conduct, to which appointment he was not only recom- 
mended by his general character, but more especially by the 
knowledge of his skill, energy, and method, obtained during the 
two Norwich festivals—which in the perfect order established, " 
and in successful execution, have certainly not been equalled at 
any other meeting. ‘The principal singers were— 

Madame “aradori Allan, Miss Marianne Cramer, and Miss 
Paton; Mr. Braham, Mr. Terrail, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Edward 
Taylor, and Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. F. Cramer led, and the elite of the metropolitan instru- 
mentalists were selected. ‘The chorus numbered upwards of one 
hundred. There were about sixty instruments. Messrs. Nunn 
and Harington, of Bury, were the sub-conductors. The Duke of 
Clarence was the patron; the Duke of Grafton, president ; and 
the vice-presidents were the Noblemen, Titled Persons, and Mem- } 
bers of Parliament, residing in the county, with the Chief 
Magistrate of Bury. 

The morning selections comprehended those compositions 
which are indispensable for the demonstration of the powers of 


* In looking back, we have discovered that we omitted the name of Sir 
George Smart as the conductor of the last Liverpool meeting. 
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the singer and the pitch of expression (e. g. ‘* Deeper and deeper 
still’), with much of what has lately been introduced, with some- 
thing of absolute novelty—amongst them an anthem, some pieces 
from Pettet’s collection of original sacred music, & an air (by Miss 
Paton) and chorus from Perry’s M.S. oratorio of “ The Fall of 
Jerusalem.” Some of these compositions have much merit, par- 
ticularly a tenor song, “O Lord, while the shadows of eve,” 
written for the former work by Mr. Charles Smith, of Liverpool, 
with an organ accompaniment; and the song, “ Fair are the 
flowers.”” Madame Caradori Allan also introduced a song from 
Mozart, “‘O Jesu domine,”’ little known, but likely to have a 
permanent place in sacred performances, The selections from 
Mozart, Haydn’s and Hummel’s masses, and from Mehul’s 
Joseph, arranged for the last Norwich meeting by Mr. E. Taylor, 
were also done. These with the magnificent choruses which 
close Handel’s Israel in Egypt, gave a powerful charm to the 
morning concerts. We are also to remark that the portions taken 
from all these sources, as well as from The Creation, Jeptha, and 
other oratorios, were judiciously combined so as to form connected 
scenes, and to keep up an interest beyond mere single pieces 
thrown together at random, as we have had too much occasion to 
greet in some of the former schemes of which we have just 
spoken. 

The evening bills have also combined with the more popular 
pieces a great many of a higher character, to reduce the lightness 
which we are afraid must always have a place when the million 
are to be pleased. But here also were several novelties to 
enliven the hacknied series of songs, duets, and finales. The 
splendid duet from Aureliano in Palmyra, sung at the last Nor- 
wich meeting by Madame Pasta and Miss Bacon, was repeated 
here by Madame Caradori and Miss Paton, and Mr. Horncastle 
and Mr. Braham brought out some new ballads—while the 
general arrangement presented a succession which afforded the 
greatest possible contrast and variety. This is the work of the 
zeal, knowledge, and attention, which it would be alike to the 
interest and honour of committees and conductors to emulate. 
The precision of the orchestra in the execution was never ex- 
ceeded, and this results entirely from the command which Sir ©” 
George Smart, above all other conductors, has obtained—first, 
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from his acknowledged skill, and the close never-wearying appli- 

cation of all his powers to the one purpose—and secondly, from 

from the friendly accordance established with the band, chiefly 

through their absolute dependence upon him, and the certainty 

| that neither error or neglect is unseen or overlooked. In all 
these respects Bury exceeded all the other festivals of the year. 
That this is not the language of compliment is known to the 
whole orchestra. 

This was Mr. Horncastle’s first appearance at a meeting. He 
| has in a degree changed his style, and formed himself in a mea- ide 
| sure upon the model of Mr. Braham, as to tone, elocution, and 
| general manner, but with a purity that never accempanies 
| direct imitation, and from which indeed even the seholar who 
follows his master with a close observance very rarely escapes. 
| We must however do Mr. H. the justice to notice his very philo- 
sophical understanding of vocal art, and his judicious eultivation 
ofthe powers which nature has bestowed. Miss M. Cramer con- 
firmed also at Bury the opinion formed of her debut at Hereford. 

Such being the facts, we regret to add that in a pecuniary point 
of view the meeting was not successful. This is attributable to 
several manifest circumstances. First that the population of the 
town is not sufficiently large to repay such an outlay. 2dly. There 
| being two county towns of almost equal importance, Ipswich and 
Bury, there will in some sort be found a division of interest. 
3. There had been in the preceding year the great meeting at 
Norwieh, which bears the same relation in regard to Bury thet 
York does to Derby—and still more recently the Cambridge 
festival, both of which operated to the prejudice of the Suffolk 
meeting. 4. That the theatre was too small to admit a very 
numerous audience. 5. That the balls did not come in aid, and 
lastly the tickets were fixed at too high a price, particularly for 
the church, where the amplitude of the space would have afforded > 
opportunity for the admission of the inhabitants at a more mo- 
derate rate. This combination of antagonist causes could not be 
overcome by the general perfection of the music, and the result 
was therefore to the Charity, according to the account which we 
subjoin. 

t St Mary’s Church, where the morning performances took place, 
i is a noble building, but containing many obstacles to the diffusion 
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of the sound. The theatre is neat, but not sufficiently spacious 
for the purpose. 


DISBURSEMENTS. £. s. d. 

Prinsignl Bingers 2.00 cccsccoccosccscceges . 84910 0 
Instrumental Band, including Orchestra .... 778 11 O 
1628 1 0 

Miscellaneous Expences..... eee cececeerene - 760 0 0 
2388 1 0 

Receipts........ oe cdecccccccesvecercn eeeee 2192 17 0 


Deficit sees meet ee reeeeeee eeeeeseaeseresee 7 195 4 0 


The guarantees however made up by donations «ix hundred 
pounds for the hospital. 

It ought to be mentioned that Mr. Newby, a printer, of Bury, 
voluntarily offered to print every thing wanted by the committee, 
upon the condition that if the sale of the books more than com- 
pensated the expence, he would pay over the profits to the 
Charity, and to take upon himself the risk of loss. 


EXETER. 





This meeting took the title of “the West of England Grand 
Musical Festival’’—but is remarkable in none of its particulars 
above others. It began on Tuesday evening, October 14, by a 
Miscellaneous Concert at the Royal Subscription Rooms. There 
were three evening and two morning performances—one of 
which was The Messiah. The whole was under the direction of 
Mr. Paddon. The principal singers were Mesdames Catalani 
and Caradori, Messrs. Leffler, Spark, Canfer, Risdon, and 
Phillips. Mr. Loder Jed, and most of the first instrumentalists 
were from London. Mr. Salter presided at the organ. 

‘The selections appear to have been made with the simple view 
of having the chosen songs of each singer. Thus Catalani wan- 
dered through the whole region of her possessions, from La Bion- 
dina in Gondoletia to “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” “ Rule 
Britannia,” and “ Sweet Home.” Braham had his range from 
‘* Deeper and deeper still” to ** Blue Bonnets,” and “ A Health to 
the King, God bless him!” ‘The design was to gratify the 
general taste, and it was successful. 
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It is perhaps curious that no native female singer was present. 
We have understood that Miss Paton was engaged, but was 
compelled, by the state of her health, to abandon her first inten- 
tion of being there.* 


BRIGHTON. 





It was set forth in the advertisements and programs of this 
festival that it was ‘‘ under the immediate patronage of his Most 
Gracious Majesty, the King, and ofthe Nobility, Gentry, and 
Clergy of the County.” ‘ With the sanction of and approba- 
tion of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Chichester, and 
by permission of the Rev. Thomas Cooke, M.A.” it was “ ap- 
pointed to be held at St. Peter’s Church, Brighton, on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 29th, and two following days.” We copy this 
pompous annunciation in order to contrast the fact, that the 
receipts fell wholly short of any thing like profit, and to demon- 
strate how little such prvfessions are to be trusted. A very 
important distinction is to be made between real and professed 
patronage, and in this case it is more than usually essential— 
because one of two things must follow—either the patronage of 
the personages whose names are employed, was inadequate to 
the object, or they did not employ their influence. Yet we find 
upon the list almost as many names, and certainly names of as 
great weight as those which grace the lists of Birmingham, York, 
Norwich, Liverpool, or Manchester. ‘There was a Committee 
of Management, and all the customary apparatus—the performers 
were of the highest class—yet the receipts were insufficient. 
The solution of the difficulty lies in the simple fact, that the suc- 
cess of a meeting of this description depends not upon one class of 
patrons, but upon a large, enthusiastic, and determinately favour- 
able population. The benefits and the pleasures must be felt— 
universally felt—and it is not the partial attendance of the aris- 
tocracy that can carry through such an expenditure. There is 
but too much reason to suspect that Brighton, like Bury, failed 


* Mr. Phillips too was very unwell at the meeting, grew worse, left Exeter, 
and sought the surest remedy for the ills of life in a marriage with Miss God- 
frey, a fellow student under Mr. Broadhurst, with whom we wish him all the 
happiness which attends an union after a long and tried affection, and which 
his exemplary conduct in private life well deserves. 
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from having too much of the one and too little of the other mixed 
up with the arrangements. But to the musical department—Mr. 
Attwood conducted and Mr. F. Cramer Jed—the whole being 
under the direction of Mr. Hawes—which explication it is pre- 
sumed means, that he made all the arrangements generally made 
by the committee, and superintended the execution—concluded 
the engagements—selected the music, and attended to all the 
preliminary parts of the business. The singers were Miss Paton, 
Mrs, W. Knyvett, Madame Caradori Allan, Messrs. Braham, 
W. Kanyvett, Hawes, J. O. Atkins, and Phillips, There were 
about fifty instruments and about eighty chorus singers. The 
scale therefore, though excellent, was not that of the greater 
meetings. ‘There were three morning performances—two selec- 
tions, and The Messiah. The ball was given up, in consequence 
of no adequate number of tickets being demanded. 

We observe little peculiarity in the music appointed. Dr. 
Callcott’s “ Angel of Life’’ was sung for the first time in a church 
we believe. There is nothing objectionable in the words, but its 
sacred appropriation is singular. As a composition it merits a 
place any where. There was ashort selection from The Seasons 
on the first morning, which concluded with the fine Gloria by 
Leo. Upon the second day, the first part was from The Creation— 
the second, miscellaneous, By thus making a division into two 
instead of three parts, the whole is somewhat abridged, which is 
certainly an improvement, for our amusements of this nature are 
all too protracted. The Messiah closed the meeting. 

We do justice only to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese and the 
Committee, when we represent their zeal in the cause, which 
however produced no profit for the charity for whose benefit the 
experiment was tried—and so highly did they esteem the services 
of Mr. Hawes, that he was presented with a gold snuff box, 
besides his professional remuneration. 





DENBIGH. 





The meeting at this romantic town was devoted to the object 
of preserving the literature and keeping alive the remembrance 
and the love of the primeval art of the principality, and music 
may be considered as a part only of the attendant festivities of 
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the Eisteddvod. We have before entered so largely into the 
description of these meetings,* that we may at once proceed to 
the details of this celebration. It commenced on the 16th of 
September: Sir Edward Mostyn was the president; Mr. John 
Parry, conductor. | 

The town of Denbigh is beautifully situated on a hill, on the 
summit of which stand the ruins of a fine majestic castle ; under 
the walls is a bowling-green, commanding a most enchanting 
and extensive prospect. This was the spot chosen to hold the 
Eisteddvod—* in the open day, in the eye of the sun.” The wea- 
ther was remarkably fine, and the scene altogether most inter- 
esting. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex honoured the 
meeting with his presence, to witness the contest for the gold and 
silver harps ; the former was gained by Richard Roberts, of Car- 
narvon, who was invested with the emblem of harmony by the 
Duke’; and the silver harp was gained by Edward Jones, of 
Llangothen—both blind minstrels ! 


A List of Subjects for the Prize Poems, Essays, &c. &c. at the Denbigh 
Eisteddfod, 1828. 


1st.—A premium of ten guineas, and a medal of the value of five guineas, for 
the best Awdl, in Welsh, on “ Gwledd Belshazzar,” (Belshazzar’s Feast.) 
Rev. E. Evans, of Chester. 


2d.—For the best Cywydd, in Welsh, on “ Auddug” (Boadicea), a premiam 
of seven guineas, and a medal of the value of three guineas.— Rev. E. Hughes, 
of Bodfary. 

3d.—For the best Englyn on “ Yr Awyren” (The Air Balloon), a premium of 
three guineas, and a medal of the value of two guineas.—T'he Bard of 
Nantglyn. 

Ath.—For the best Welsh Essay ‘on “‘ Anghenrheidrwydd Cyfratth i gynnal 
moesau da” (‘The necessity of Law for the moral restraint of the People), a 


premium of seven guineas, and a medal of the value of three guineas.— Rev. 
Samuel Roberts. 


5th.—For the best English Essay, containing * An Historical Account of the 
Flintshire Castles,” a premium of seven guineas, and a medal of the value of 
three guineas.— Miss A. Lloyd. 


6th.—For the best Cywydd, on “ Diolchgar ac anfarwol Goffadwriaeth am y 
Gwasanaeth a wnaeth Oxen Myfyr tw wlad drwy goleddu ei Iliaith, a 
chasglu ynghyd lazer o hen Ysgrifenaddau Cymreig oedd ar wasgar, ac yn 
debyg ou colli (‘Tothe immortal Memory of Mr. Owen Jones, for the Ser- 
vices he rendered to the Literature of his Country), a premium of the value 
of three guineas. —Mr. S. Evans, of Holywell. 


* See Musical Review, vol. 6, page 422 ef seq. and vol. 8, page 272. 
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7th.—For “ The best Catalogue of Welsh MSS. in North Wales, in addition 
to those already extant,” a medal of the value of five guineas.— No candidate. 


8th.—For ** The best Collection of unpublished Welsh Pennillion,” a premium 
of five guineas. — A. Roberts, of Llanrwst. 


9th.—A Gold Harp, for the best proficient on the Triple Harp, who has 
already gained a Prize for his Performance on that Iustrument.— K. Roberts, 
of Carnarvon. 


10th.—A premium of five guineas, or a Silver [larp of that value, to the best 
Performer on the Triple Harp, from among the general Competitors.— 
E. Jones, Llangothen. 


11th.—A premium of three guineas for the Second best Performer on the 
same Instrument.—R. Jones and H. Pughe, two boys. 


12th.—A premium of three guineas for the best Singer with the Harp, and a 
premium of two guineas for the Second best Singer with the same Instru- 
ment.— Thos. Edwards, of Corwen. 


13th.—The Royal Medal of the Metropolitan Cymmrodorion, for the best 
Poem, in Welsh, on “ Cantref Gwaelod” (‘The Low-land Hundred. )— 
W. Rees, of Llansanan. 


14th.—The Gwyneddigion Medal for the best Welsh Poem on “ Amaethyd- 
diaeth” (Agriculture.)\—Rev. E. Hughes. 


15th.— The Denbigh Welsh Literary Society’s Medal of the value of five 
pounds, for the best Welsh Awdl on “ Coffudwriaeth am y diweddar Barche- 
dig Goronwy Owain, y Bardd Cymreig enwocaf yn ei oes” (To the Me- 
mory of the late Rev. Goronwy Owen, the most eminent Welsh Poet of 
his time.) — No candidate. 


Besides two bardic meetings, there were two concerts and a 
performance of sacred music in the church, at which Messrs. Bra- 
ham, Collyer, Atkins, J.J. Jones, Parry, Parry, jun. and Puzzi, 
Miss Stephens, Miss Johnston, and Madame Puzzi, exerted 
themselves with every possiblé success. Each performance was 
extremely well attended, and the festival closed with a bril- 
liant ball. 

After defraying all the current expenses, which are very heavy, 
in consequence of the great distance which the performers had to 
travel, and rewarding Mr. Parry handsomely for his labours, 
also presenting Dr. Jones, the Honorary Secretary, with a piece 
of plate, and giving gratuities to aged and indigent bards and 
minstrels, the committee of management had the satisfaction of 
giving 100/. to the Denbigh Dispensary, 50/. to the Blue Coat 
School, and smaller sums to other Charitable Institutions. 

Mr. Parry, jun. appeared, forthe first time, at a provincial 
meeting since his voice has become settled into a base. It is rich 
and round in quality, and sufficiently powerful. His style is that 
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of sound taste, and his manner of excellent promise. The com- 
mittee were so pleased with his exertions, both vocal and instru- 
mental, that they felt themselves authorized to present him with 
an additional purse of thirty guineas, for the gratification he had 
given to the audience. This must be peculiarly gratifying to the 
feelings of his father, who is a native, we believe, of Denbigh, but 
who had not visited the place of his birth for the last thirty years, 
during which time he has been most actively and successfully en- 
gaged in promoting the proper pursuits and enquiries most inte- 
resting and important to the literature and arts of his country, 
while he has at the same time established his claims to repute as a 
composer and a musician. 

The following stanza was written and sung by Mr, Parry, toa 
Welsh melody, when the Duke of Sussex arrived on the Platform 
in the Bowling-green : 


Long life to the Prince from whose generous heart 
The stream of sweet charity silently flows ; 
Who fosters the progress of science and art, 
Whose presence a lustre on Cambria bestows, 
In strains of past ages, Oh! let us all sing, 
Till Cloyd’s mighty mountains responsively ring, 
To welcome the Brother of Britain’s good King. 





We have classed all the various vocal pieces into the tabular 
form which follows, and which will be thus explained. The 
single pieces are arranged according to the nature of the voices 
by which they are sung. We must however premise, that some- 
times usage has contravened the original intention of the composer. 
‘* What tho’ I trace,’’ for instance, always sung by a female, was 
written for the part of Solomon, in that oratorio. The same thing 
applies to a few other examples in which the usage is adhered to. 
After the title of the song are ten columns marking the succession 
of the festivals—Cambridge, Salisbury, Derby, Hereford, York, 
Manchester, Bury, Exeter, Brighton, and Denbigh, and in each 
column the initial letter is inserted where the song or piece was 
done. The songs of The Messiah are not inserted, being common 
to all the meetings. With the songs are connected some accom- 
panied recitatives. 
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Gentle airs ........ 





eereereeeerse oeoee eves 


SOPRANO ENGLISH SONGS. C; S| D)H| Y|M| B| E|BrD 
What tho’ I trace eeeeeteeeeeee eee eeeeeere Cc ee D **f Y Mu ** «+ |BRi.. 
With verdure clad ....-.sseeseeeeseeees |C| S| D|H|¥|M| Bl../BR).. 
Pious orgies COCR SHR w EEE HERE EEEEEE Cheol Dieo] Wiheclecleciecion 
Let the bright seraphim eeeeeeereses eeeee c|s8|D\|H|Y¥/|M/B/ BBR... 
O magnify the Lord eeee eee eeee eeeeeeee Ci S es/H|Y Mi.«|.+|/BRi.. 
Farewell ye limpid springs ....+++eeeeee+s 8|p|..|¥|™| BI../BR| p 
Holy, holy, Lord seeeee eeeeeeereeeeeese §|D|..|/¥|™M + |BR).. 
To him our all of life eee eee e seer eeeare Bleelecleclteets celee 
From mighty kings ....+..+se+eeeeeees S|pD\..|¥|™M|Bl..|sRi., 
He was eyes unto the blind ecesecocceceese fleol 8 leclecieciest> eleeles 
On mighty lumes eceeeccccreccceseeess lool SD leelee| © | Mies E [BRI . 
Return O God of Hosts .....sccccsseseee [oof S| Dlee| ¥|Mleslesle- 
Angels ever bright and fair eocecesesesese lootes| Diee| ¥| Mieel El-o| D 
Lord to thee eee eeeeeeeeeeteseeseeeseee eelee* Dieelecle eleele ee 
Thou didst blow Seeeeeeeeeee eo eeeeeeeeee eet D eelee le eleeleele#eiace 
If guiltless blood Coeeeseeseesetessseeetes leoitsiselon| Bie | Bios ee 
In sweetest harmony Cee eeeee eres evese te leeltelecioe| Rieeleciooloctoces 
When death with his cruel arm .....se+see eolecleoteo| Xie Bi.«le 
Wise men flatt’ring Coe e rere eeeeeeeeeere eeleeles| Y/MI.. 
Sad my soul eeee eee ee eeeeeeeeeaeeeeaeee . eye Mu eete . 
Praise the Redeemer’s mercy and chorus .... |,. | ¥]-ofee. = 
Ye men of Gaza Ce eereceeee reese veer oees leoleelerioeiee| Micslecleslos 
The marvellous work and chorus .....eeee+ |,.|+-|Dj..| ¥|Ml.o]--/BRI.. 
Where’er you walk ®@eeetraeeeeeeeveeeeeee . eelee B . ee 
Fair are the flowers ...cccccsvecsescceee lssleslecfectestes| Blesleslee 
The hymn of Eve CCC Cee eee ee beet ee ee “1D 
COUNTER TENOR. 
O my God COOMBE EEE Cleslecleslecleeleotoe(BRi., 
Thou shalt bring Ceee Pees eee ee eee sees ee Isgeleslovticetocir elect *iBRi,g 
TENOR. 

Now vanish PTeT PPE) -|/ Di...) ¥|M| Bi... BRI, 
Lord remember David ....cceeeeeseeeers |oo|-+| DI. voles 
In splendor bright Coeercerececeseeosecess |C} HD Y|M'B 
O thou bright ord ....cceeceeevevevevver |Cleslesleciesieele 
O liberty eer eeeeeseeeeeseeeesseeeees | Chesiee yiM 
Deeper and deeper still ....0+ seesscess |..| 8|D|..|/¥|/ MB 
Luther’s hymn Cee e rere sees seers eeeese Cis|D|H|Y/|M 
Total eclipse eoeeserece evecseressevesss | CLS!) Diss] ¥iee 
Sound an alarm Cece ee eee see ere eee eeee 8$|Di..j;¥|M 
In native worth ........+. cocerccveccoecs $|D}..| ¥ lee 
Tune your harps eeeeeeeree eee eeeeeeeere s|D yim 

8|D|..| ¥|M 

elee Viee 
































Pleasure, my former WayS....ssveeeeeeee8 |C]. oe : 
O Lord while the shadows of eve ...see0e++ |Cj..\% Beles 
For ever blessed ..cvcccccccccvcvecccsve Joolecteclotlsoloe] B leote 
° BASE. 

ice m countrymen ceeeereserestes elee| Die u eeleclos 
yy ote eeccecccsoseses: 600 104.6] Die oe] Bhecloolee 
The fall of Zion eeeeteoeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeese ee Ss D . *e u 8B eeteetles 
Shall I in Mamre’s woceececeeseseee doce jovi S| Dileoe eelee .-}art p 














——= 
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BASE ENGLISH SONGS. C)S:D/\H! Y|M| B| E Br D 
O Lord rebuke me not cecesccccccescees [oe] 8 leclecleclerles ile oe 
O God of truth ........... ececoveoeree ee vtlesleeleeleelee 
Rolling in foaming billows ........... ore |eolee|Di..| ¥] Ml oc[o. Bice 
Outrageous storMS «2... seeceeeercesceee [esfeeleclee| ¥|Mleeleele 
Brave Jonathan ..cccccccccccsscccvccce |eofeciociee| Vloolee| & 
Tears such as tender ..ccccccccccsccsccee joclecleclec| ¥|Mleoleoleote 
The snares of death .... 00+ seecseessees celecleclee| ¥|M| Bl.. BR). 
When storms the proud ......ccccccccees lesfesleeles| ¥leelects oe 
They that go Gown .ccccccccccccccccscce joolce| Dloclocfoclocle D 
Arm, arm, ye brave ....+ceeseeeseceee? 0 Jocfecles coleolec|ee 
I have surely built ......... coccccccccce foolee| DI. -| B|..|BR).. 
Now heav’n in fullest glory ......seseeee. oe] Slee]. B}. 
The Lord worketh wonders ......0.see0++ |es}es oe 
He layeth the beams .......+++++5 covers | CI. eleelee|- 
With joy the impatient husbandman .,...... |..|- ++ /BR).. 
And God created great whales ........... oo BR. 
Honor and arms .....+scccscecssseveses . (Bal. 

ITALIAN SOPRANO SONGS. 

Ah parlate ..ccccccccccces ‘nbbekiane d Clee -|¥'m oe 
Potea quel pianto, .......... --- Paisiello |..|.. -|¥ oe 

LATIN SOPRANO SONGS. 
O salutaris hostia ....csecccccccccccccee jooleelecleciee| Mi eclecles 
Gratias agimus ...ccccccreccecccceccecs | C|/$|../H|¥|M| B/E BR 
Domine labia mea .....peeecececcevcees | ole+|Dlee) ¥ | Mlee/ EB lee 
Agnus dei eeeeeeeeaeeeaee eee Cease eeeeeeee oe D oe Y uM eelee BR e 
Jesu domine 2.00 cccccccccccccccesccces foolesleclecloeloc] Bio o|BRi oe 
Tod Jesu (German Soprano Song) ....0c02 | Clselecleslecieeioels 

LATIN BASE SONGS, | 
Hec dicit dominus...... eeenee eeereeeeeee Cc ° eieelee 

CONCERTED PIECES. 
Quartett, O Lord call to remembrance ...... |..|-+|++|.e|e0| Mleel|selee 
Trio, the dawn that is coming ...e+eeeeeee jeolee|es diclBlvcleelcielad 
Quartett, Benedictus ........-. Mozart.. |c|s|p}.. Mi Bl.. BRi.. 
Duet, Oiovely peace ....++++1++ eocccce loo ve]-o]-ol>o| 8]. . 
Quartett, Look from thy starry throne Rossini ashackpshactoal A tooksenuande 
Trio and Chorus, Sound the loud timbrel ..., |..|.-|..|..| ¥|M|..|--|BRI.. 
Duet, O thou thy father’s consolation ..... |..|--|--|.. bk BI. 
Trio, Ad te levavi .......2+00. cocccccce feolecloolooleolec| Bloolectos 
Duet, Graceful consort .......... ovcccce efecleoleoleclee| Bloe BRI... 
Duet, The Lord isa man of War .,..+ee02+ |o+| S|osjee/ee|++| Bl +-/BR| D 
Quartett, When the car .....ccccesccere [scloe|Dleoleclecleclieleelee 
Quartett, Lo my shepherd ......seeseeees Jesfe+|Dloe|¥ lee celeelen|ee 
Quartett, The Lord will comfort cvccccccs looleolD leclooloclocleolooice 
Trio, Benedictus .......-.+.- Cianchettini |..|..|D|..|..|-0|e-|-0|--lee 
Solo and Quartett, In my distress Marcello |..|..|..|..|¥|-+|- colee 
Duet, By thee with bliss ............000- ccloclecloe| Blocleclecleotoe 
Solo and Quartett, Eternal God . . Beethoven pe ee ee em Ce 
Duet, Qualanelante .......ceccccescees | Cleeleolecfecle |B) E (BR. 
Duet, O never bow we down ...ceeceeees | Cleeleeles oleoloclecies 
Duet, Mount Lebanon 2... ...eceeescess fool Sloeles ofe- ° 
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CONCERTED PIECES. C\S|D H\Y|M.B E|Br D 
Quartett, Recordare .......... Sdsave cee \: eel ¥ -|-+). , 
Trio, Most beautiful appear .....eeseeees [oe] S foe selon! « voles (BR 
Duet, Here shall soft charity .....seeeeee |-s|eelee selon] |-+|--}mm 
Trio, on thee each living soul ....eceee- 00 |ee|e-[ee oe | ¥ veleelee BR 
Quartett, Then on your tops ....... Crotch |..|..|..)..|.+).+|.0/+ [BR 

MOTETTS. | | 
Praise Jehovah .......00++ee0% Mozart .. seleelecjecleriee| Beelee 
O God when thou appearest .... Mozart.. |..|8 {Spi pe ae 
Sound aloud the trumpet high .... Mozart .. p!. ne} ole | 
Glory, praise, and adoration .... Moxart.. soloo| Bhoole | 
4 Motett in Bh 2... cceseeeeee -. Mozart .. colee|¥lectee| 
Holy, holy .....00.ceesecees Mouzart.. solecfowlsofoe! B 
Lord have mercy .......0s00+++ — ebleates bofes| 
ANTHEMS. | | 
Coronation Anthem ...... cccee Atwood |..|..|..|..|¥ iM) B'. 


| 
Sing unto God eee eereseeeeeee Croft... eelee| Diaele | 
When I wasa child .......4... | 
He that hath pity .......s006- 
1 al Mantas" 200 a he we the +k 


O magnify us eed te saat 


















































Coronation Anthem .........+. Mandel... |.+|.+|D\..|¥lesleeieelee 
Hear my prayer ...sseeeseceee Kent 1.4 |eeleeleclee|*eloelee|oo(Bm 
Coronation Anthem teoeeebeoses Knyvett Cc fe % *lee wall otd BR 
MASSES, 
yo me > ag $ov'sbtnen 
be joyful ...... cvcevecccceff. 
oO rir porn 6 Het o0cc 208d eg se] 8 leoleciecioe| Biceles 
Lord have mercy ..... Bésewan wees 
Blessed be the Lord errr 
Sanctus dominus.......... 00+ ei l 
RTT ere -e seleslecleclerlee| B soles 
Hosanna eeree eeeerere eee = > 
TE DEUM. 
TO DAG & 6 e. Hoh 0 o3'00% ese «occ GFAMB. oo. | Cleelocleo|sicleslsclentee 
Dettingen Te Deum entire eeceeeeesevere jeriee Di.siee wrte o* 
From the beginning as far as to Thee cheru- | | 
bim see eeeeeeee eee eeee ee eee ereee eeoleeiee col Klee oe eelee! 
We praise thee ..c.sccccveccccccccsccces s|..[..[--|eelee! 2 BR 
All the earth eeccvece Ceoeee ereeeeseees \*e + ° oe E eel 
Vouchsafe O Lord ......... hone cen neee oe 8 |ee|.ajeelee|eleelo| 
; CO RES So 0 5 Fock bec cccecoscosee oo] S loolscleclecleciscloo| 
CHORAL MUSIC, ... | 
The horse and his rider .......eceeeeeeee foolerpeeleeiee les] Blew ee! 
Your harps and cymbals ...... eecccscces + -+|D ed ce 
How excellent ..... SecovveddsOdsSdoccece + Di aalee whliole } 
He delivered the poor ........eeeeeeee0% +| Di selee seleetert 
Great and glorious God ........ Haydn .. \++\++) D|.«|++|+ foc. 
Father we adore ....... cccoees Haydn.. |..|-.|D x ol saleet 
Fall’n is thefoe ......... dowesenesoeses _D vole eleol os} 
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SACRED MUSIC. 


CHORAL MUSIC. 
Though fearfully raging «....... Mozart.. 


In the voice of praise ES EDR PE ee 
Hark! death throws .......... Himmel 
O first created beam ......-..0- ne Re 
For all these mercies .....cceee++eccees ie 
How excellent ......06++-++. Mozart.. 


Blessed be the name ........-. Boyce... 
Duet and Chorus, Agnus dei .... Naumann 
Amen dico ...... cocccccccccs Hagde .. 
Cry aloud ........ cocccccesee Croft ... 
Sing unto Jehovah ........-4.- Haydn .. 
A new created world Coe eters re eee sees 
Hark the winds ......... «eeee Haydn .. 
Come gentle spring ............ Haydn .. 
Pharoah hath he drowned ....... Haydn .. 
Behold the heaven of heavens ............ 
Ne pulvis  ..cccecccscecccecs Mozart .. 
Fixed in his everlasting seat .......¢0e0- 
How excellent .......++.+++++ Handel.. 
Eagles were not so swift ......cesseeeeees 
O fatal day ee@eeeeeeeev eee Beare eeeeeeeeve 
Then round about e*eeeeeeee eee eaeeeeeee 
Arise O Judah eeeeteee eee eeeeeeeee eevee 
Fall’n is thy throne ............ Millico .. 
When storms the proud ........+.seeeeeee 
Ye sons of Israel eeeeeeeesesesesesesere 
Gloria inexcelsis ......+.++... Beethoven 
For ever blessed .....+-sceecccessees coe 
Gloria Patri ......eeee+0+++++- Handel... 
The mighty power ......ceeeeeeecceeses 
Solo and Chorus, As fromthe power ...... 
Sicut erat cccccccrccccccccs LEO cece 
Prales the Ler ccccccccccccccccccccoses 
The arm of the Lord e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenene 
Trio and Chorus, Great is Jehovah ........ 
How excellent is thy Majesty .... Mozart.. 
Glory to God .......se+s0+0++ Beethoven 
And the Spirit @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeee 
Despairing ....sccescercessccccsccscees 
Awake the harp .c.sc.ccssccccceccceses 
The heavens are telling ......2+eeeseesess 
Glory to God eeeeteeaee eevee eeee Handel. . 
Sing O ye heavens ...-..+-eccceceseceecs 


C 


Quoniam tu solus ............-- Beethoven |-- 


O sing unto Jehovah .....eseeseeecseees 
Hallelujah Seer esse seseeeseeee Beethoven 
Gloriain excelsis .... ........ Pergolesi 
When his loud voice ee teereeeereeeaeeeeeee 
Immortal Lord COCR SOHO EE EEE HE OEEe 
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SACRED MUSIC. 




































































CHORUSSES. C| S|D|H|Y |M\B)E Br|D 
Sing unto God .......ccesceee Croft ..+ |.+\os]-- sol Mloidhio) aia 
Rex tremende ......eeeee0-+s Mozart.. |..|s|p| |¥|m'..|.. BR 
Hosanna to the God of Israel .... Mozart.. ¥|m'i..|. |-- 
La tempesta ..ccccsccccccscccccccccces Yr, ee 
Quar. & Chorus, Cum sancto spiritu Pergolesi c «| Mle]. BR 
Kyrie elieson ...see.sseeecees hint }.. ¥|M\.o[. {00 
Gloria patri ......sccesccccees c0ce Hocleckos| foct@lhc-ieomm 
We hear ..csecccoee soccccccccooceces [o-(8/D| | ¥/ |B] BBR 
He gave them hailstones ....cccesesssses ¥|M|B!.. BR 
The Lord shall reign ....... ccccccces ccoe |..[8]ee) |x| mel al..'ae 
We praise thee O God ........eeeeeeeees ool de clved Bhooles 
Lord of all power ......++++0+6 Perry .. ° | Bl... 
O heavenly Lord ........+--.- Mozart.. «| Bl.el. 
The dead shall live ......eescccseceeeces |oe| Slee eleo| Biel. 
Let their celestial concerts ...... covcccecs 8 ¥|..| BiB}. 
Ye house of Gilead .....ccscccccceccees oe soles] Bleoles 
From the censer eeeee sees eeeeeeeeeeeees . ee Y Ble 7 
He rebuked the red sea .....sccceeceesss lesles|D| Jovlee| Blew 
We never will bow down ......cccccccere |Cleslee| Jeclesleslecles 
Dies iret ...ccccccccccccccce cocccccees Cleolocl Joclocfoclocles 
The Lord our enemy .........- cocccsecs S|.. slecleeleeles 
Sanctus ...cccccesccscccccces Mozart... Bl..] Jocleclectes 
Lacrymosa ......sccccccccccceccces eg i we Ge 
RING « 2cccnccssccecceccccccces feo] Sleek toate Nees divi 
Atchieved is the glorious work ............ 0] Bloe] Jeclecocl.o (BR 
God save the King ........+.+. Handel... |..|8|. Idaho cle ches 
Gird on thy sword .....ssecceeeeeees ecee BJoo} Jocleclecfeclee 
Hosanna in excelsis .......2++000: ccccces feolecfec| Joolectecte om 
God of light eeeeeeeeere eee eeeaeenaeeeeereeene a Han + +|BR 
Let Sinai tell eeeeeeeeeeeereeeaeeeee aeeaaeete x Pee . (pe! 
100th psalm eeeeeeveeaene ecooe e@eeveeaeenaee eelee D a me 
Babylon is fallen ....sceccccccscccceeses jeeles|D olectocleole 
Jerusthem ...ccccccccccsccecee Basthewen |..|..1B] |oolecloolecte 
Let us adore ...ceeessececcees Mehul . sdelOh dvs 
© thou our Maker ....s.0ccccccescscees colee] Blecloe 
German hymn ...,.2++++2.+++- Haydn.. Te dctiedes 
Psalm and chorus, Thro’ all the changing ... r|..|.. ° 
The Storm COO POS eee eseeeees Haydn ee Y sae alee 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC. 

SOPRANO. C,S|D\H|Y |M|B|E\Br|D 
The harp of Tara’s hall ......cccccccseces |e [ee] Dlecleeleclerieclecios 
Bid me not forget ......ccccccccceceeees (Cle H|¥|Mlo.|.-leolee 
The waefu heart....ccccccccccccccccoess |C lesloei/ H hale ida cke « 
Rest warrior rest.....ceeseeeeees eee | We tm 
Fol AARNE oocccccecccccccccccccces |Oleoleclecleo[i loslocleg| ® 
Savourna deelish.........0+. seocsctescses Josh 8 lool St ¥|m Bl..|.ole 
Scena Der Freischutz, (German) ....-++0+ | C]++|e«|+ele+ ee Me 

(English) ......+++ |--|8|D|H rl.. Bie eleele 

The Swiss boy, (German) .........++-- wove 1Gle.fee| MI] ¥] Meets clecle 
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MISCELANEOUS MUSIC. 


SOPRANO. Cc\)s|D 














H;\Y|M\B/E Br 
Swiss airs Seeeeeeaeeeveee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeene Cle ee se Viee ee oid 
BEE) «onli ddleh nd bisWhé ode00d6600R0 cone cokes ben b MEd © Missle es 
O no we never mention her..... re ee cls|Din|y'imM|Blie.. 
When shall we three .......-sccccesecees BlchB lve b és beslee 
Jock o Hazledean .......+06. 56a bob eecsé Aba OSCR Wiel B lho we 
Should he upbraid .......200-08 seeeccee joe] Sloe] Hie. |e-|B E |e 
Lo here the gentle lark ......... ccccccee loo] S lee loe] ¥| Mee lee ioe 
And ye shall walk ...... dianae-ceqnsenn- b> drckiineinn iokedbiaies 
I’ve heen roaming eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeseee eelr* D Hle- ul.. eejee 
O bid your faithful Ariel ......eseceecees lee lee|D [ee lee lee ee lee ies 
Rule Brittania Peer ere eee ress eeeesese eolee| DI. ¥ |. |. Ele. 
Auld Robin Gray eeeee reese esesescesese eclee| Dicelee ml.. vee 
The banks of Allan water .....ce2-ee+e0e- colesloojee| ¥|M| Blee ee 
God save the King .......... pongnedeees c|s|p\..|x|m| Biel. 
I knew that thou wert fair.........sese0. celts leeleclecles| B vole 
Alive Gray ........ weeeereece eeeseseee eel** le . . Biles ee 
Sweet bird eeceteseses eeerccese eocececse joolee|eeire oe| B |r 
She never blamed bim..... jiciobeeneewe o leoleeleslerle on ty eee 
The light guitar eeeeesese eeeeeees ecccoce a l*> }o*r* 7 an os cole 
Kathleen 0 Moore ..cccccccccccscscccee jee ie* iets i** Pere voles 
Love from the heart ...... ccccccscccccce [02 |** lee loo loe| Mice les oe 
Sweet home eeeereceeeee eC oeeeseseseee Pelee leeleeiseisei* ® 1 
I'd be a butterfly.......ccccccccccccccece elec lee oe i ok 
Cease your funning ...... secceccseccccce [re irieteeleeieeiel sie 
O merry rows the bonnie bark ...........- alee lee |ee|eeleeier|es ioe 
Bid me discourse..........ecccecece eceee ee,*e\e2 eleeleeere else 

TENOR SONGS. | 

O ’tis a glorious sight........++.+eee- soos [C|S)--/H/X/M/ B/E... 
In life’s gay scemeS ....eeeeeeeessceeeees C |oo | D | Mea lee lee ie ee 
Death of Weber ....cccccccccccccccceces |C|S leeleoiee ies ioe) E loe 
Marmion - tend webs mbes éne6600000000604 1 EPs pare] +P? PoP *T* 
Fain would my heart .......seceeseeecece Clee leeliee ise i** °° my 
Alexis Coe eee e ses eseseesereseeesesetese Cc S|D|H M|B i 
Battle of the angels ....sssccccccceceees |C] 5S loe|Hloe|M lee) Ere 
Blue bonnets ...cccccccccsccccsccccccce [C|® loo] Mloo| M lee) Bio- 
Kelvin grove ereereeeereee eeeeeeeeseee ee s|D Hl,. i “—— 
I prithee give me back my heart ........00e eelce Di.elecl** B ls |e 
Gentle lyre... cccccceccccccceccees ere jecleei*® vo[ Flee pore 
The adieu weer reer OSS eseeesesesese sees [eeite D eoee|’*irelee|e? 
O I can bear my fate... .scccscescecccecs eelee lee hae o°| Blee lee 
O speed my bark. .....seccceccccecessers eeleeltelesiee|” B \se |ee 
Our home and our land ....eesceeeeesere [eeiteieeleeitt| B lee). 
The bonny lass ....eccecseesccecccesses wfeeleefee fee? | Biles ies 
The King God bless him Seer eeeeeeeertee® ise + | . oe|**\ee| Ele 
In happier hours.....ccccccccscccccccscce leofeeeefee(s| isle] 
The year that’s awa ...... ccccccccsccces |e au Ptporer 
Glyndur’s war song eeeonreeeves eeeerececes a i fa at cole? 
The moon sat high ececeseccccccscecsses joel*® jeolee ire \** eelee|* 
Love’s a tyrant eeee tees esse eeeeeHeeeeee eel’ * lee =f eelseiee 
And doth not a meeting .....cseceesesees leeleolee lee vole. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC. 
TENOR SONGS. C)\S\DH YM BE Br 

O let the kind minstrel choohecleateoleols P 
Scots wha hae 
Smile again my bonnie lassie 
The winter it is past 


betty 


BASE SONGS. 
Farewell tothenymph . 


ereeeee eeeeeeeee Chee eel Hlecleelee|**i+eiee 
Bird of the wilderness... .ccccccccccecces |ee[es|selee|ee| Mleelee 3 
DOE onsbnduawsay eee 6660neene0e0 ese Loonie 
The tempest ........cccese 800ce0e0cceee. [ook Pisslesiasieensel *Lb clse 


Battle of Hohenlinden......sscccesesecces oe] 9 l+sleeleeioe| Bieele 
Angeloflife sees eseseeeeeees eeeeeceeeeeee jeeire selee| ¥| M| Ble+ BRI.. 
Oft in the stilly night.......2seeeseeseeee [eelee| Dioe| ¥ ioe] Bieelee 
The maid of Lianwellyn.....ceesseeeseees [ee|eeleeiee|es| Miceletles 
O Caledonia ....... epbeseaesse 
Friend of the brave ....cccccccesccecees [eeleslesiecieciesieel 
The worth of true friendship ........ 
Taliesins prophecy ... «. 
Of a noble race was Shenkin 


ovousvii: 


eeeeeeeeeeee 





















































BASE FRENCH. 
Je suis le petit tambour ........- ccccccce Jeofecleclee| Eleeloeles|ool ee 
The Savoyard ....cscccsccccccescececes | Cl+eloe i a A Rs ak ol 
J’ai de Vargent eeee e288 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Cl--|.-|H ¥\.. eet *lerlos 
ENGLISH DUETS. | 
When thy bosom......--+++0+ coccccecees s|eeleelec|eeiee| Bleelee| D 
T’ve seen asweet.... eeyeseee ccccccccccce jeelee| Dice Files welt *leeles 
As I saw fair Chiora .....ccccccccccccces C]S\eeleelee ee] Bleelenlen 
Together let us range ....seesseccesecsoce [oe] Siselesler celeeletioelen 
Savoyard duet .,....seeeeesseeees ccccee | 1 Sice i 5 
I my dear was born to day......2+-+.- eeee hel bs +|D 
Fairy elves .......see00+ eeeereeeee eeeeese eeleeleelee a iehy sels eel D 
Flow gently Deva .....eeececessecccsees [esleeleelecleries meses D 
Echo eeeeteeeeresreeeteeeee ef eeeeeaeeeeeee sels . D 
Ye banks and braes eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 7 e\ee . D 
GLEES. | 

Ye spotted snakes ........ cccccccccccces | Cleolee| Mle coleoies é 
The midges’ dance eeeeseceses eceseeseee Ci.- bal bid eels + 
Sound the loud timbrel ....... 000 cccccees, | Ohealeeltisels, ore? P 
Deserter’s meditation .....cccccccvceseces ee . H . ele ee . 
Wide o’er the sea TTrrrTrrrrrerere eee eee eclec| Hie eleelse ° 
Come o’er the brook eeeeeeeeeere sees sees S|. selee eleelt* a 
The rose of the valley....++s+seeecceesess 8}. eles] Ble 
Gipsey glee. See eee eee eeeeeseeeeTeeeeeee 8]. eelt*ieeics 
There is a bloom........s0- pacseccce soos Poon Otoonaessrs 

In the merry month of May 50scecceeesee’s [renoetedieere sare faa 
When winds breathe soft ....cccccccceces [eeleslecloe| ©] Miseleeleciee 
Return blest days Scccccccsesecsesseseseces |eeiesiceieeiseiee ice Eleelee 
Soft child of love ..ccccccccccccccesscccce solvate slecisoles rere ae 
By Celia’s arbour ...ssseceeccescccccees [eelesieeieeieeiee| Ble oe 
O by rivers......+ cccccccccccescccccces [oe] Sleolesleclocloele lerlee 
Wide o’er the brim ccccccccceseccese cece | Cleciselecicoleoiesictiecies 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC. 
GLEES. c,s \D 


Over the dark blue waters .....cccccceccee jeoloe voles 


The chough and crow....sseecsecseescees 
Cambria’s holiday ......+.+++- os cccceees 
Hail smiling morn ........-+-+. ceceseee 


Round—Sons of the fair isle .....ccceccece Jeclee woleelecleclecies 
The bells of St. Michael’s tour ......200 200 |ocles seleclecieclecles 
Grand Druidical chorus eeeeeseeseseseese jee selva eeleeles leeles 
Catch—The London cries ......cccccsccees eeleeleeleeleclienio 


ITALIAN SONGS. 


MAGNE 5.0.06 p000009000s 056668666650 foo]sst Dlocfoolecfocle 


EE oh ae nek ie SEGRE OSSSE SSS 
Una voce See e reese sere eeeestesesesesess 
Di piacer @eeeeeaeeeveeeeeeeee e@eeeeeeeeee 
Il soave e bel contento ..,..+..+++ $éégtas 
Rode’s air .....--.e0- Seslek Sbes saETSSSE 
Cara adorata eee cec sees reese ceeeeeee tese 
Ah che forse eee eeesecesesseseseeeesees 
Vengo a voi cs ccccccceessccccsccseces os 
Parto ma tu.....esee0- atid dara io a doe éc ate 
A compir ..cccccccccccccccccccccescess [oe] 8 
Be GUIOENO: ccc cccccctep ces sees seecscce 
La Biondina eeeeeeeeeeoec eo eeeeaeeeeeeeaeee eelre 
Ah quel giornd ...sccescccccceccceerecs leeles 
Al mesto cor eee este eseeseseeeees see8 
DE DD: o6.0000.600.0096000000500000000 
Voi che sapete ...... ce cccccccccscccees 


Ss eaaaa 
. & a ‘ 
 reeetea és: 


~~) 


Oh Patria eeeeeseereeee eeereeeeseeeeees € * Di-- 


Ombra adorata ......cccccccccccsccccee lesleele 
Il braccio mio conquise .........- ecccsece 16 leslee 
Batti batti eeeeeeeeeeee Ft Pee eeaeeeeeaeeeee 
ee oe bcd baneeeee Cc . 
Chio perdessi .....ecccccccceccccsscucs 
Risplendi 0 sol beato ........ ceeecseccees 


a 
w 


Serba alla gloria Seeeseeereeeeseeeeeeeese a . . # 
La nell’ara ...ccccccces eeeeeeeeeeee eeee eeolee eelee 


IES patil dao elie sea eepesene 6 
TENOR ITALIAN SONGS. 


RNID cdalsle ad s4.0050G000006 0000050 Cl S leele 


Va lusingando ........scccececcsseese ee 
BASE ITALIAN SONGS. 
I vicliai ..cccccccccccccce eccccccccccce 
Amor perche mi pizzichi ........+++se00. 
To quand ’ero fraschettino ......ccsesceees |seleeles 
Non piu andrai ......csecccedecccsseces |++/8/D 
Largo al factotum eevee eeveeeeeeeeeeeeeee Cc eelee 
Lascia amor eeeeveeeveeee eeeeeeeeneeeeeeee Cc 
ITALIAN DUETS. 
Ah se puoi cosi lasciarmi ........-000+e00. 
Serbami ...... 











Fiero incontro S@eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeete coleo| Diecles colecloe 


vuues 
rrr 


> <u 


eeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 888 eelee D eeleee 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC. 


ITALIAN DUETS. 
Con pazienza Corer ee eesesereseeee sees 
All "idea . ccc ccccccccsccccccscccseces 
To di tutto ..ccccccccccccccccccccess eee 
Ah perdona....-++.+- eccccceccceccees 
Crudel perche eee eeeeeserer reese eseseees 
Amor possente NOME ...+ecccseesceeececs 
O lieto momento eecce coer eereeesreeeeees 
M’abbraccia Argirio eee eeeeeeeeecesseese 
Qual anelante cervo eee were eeeereee eres 


Parlar, spiegar ....+ sees vecsccccsccceces eee 


Sull ’aria Cee eres eeeet seeeseeseseseeee 
Giovinette Cee ewe eee TET STE EaTessere 
Dove mai Ce eee ewes eres sees eeeateee sees 
Presso un ruscello ....ccccccccresecesecs 
Dunque io son COCR HOE EO OEOETEE EES 
Ah nel vederti ....cccesecescceeccevcses 
Per piacere..... PIPTTTITITI TTT TTT Tier 
Bella imago eeereee eeeeerseseeeeeeeseee 

Oo Gamat, bode ccbivdcdcccc0c 00seesves 
; Dolce dell anima, ......+ccccsccccccceses 


Giorno d’orrore 2.00 cece cece cocccccccces . 


Ah perdona........scecsccccceccceecess 
CONCERTED ITALIAN. 


Fra quei soavi palpiti ....eeeeececeeecsees ee 


Ciel che feci .... 00. paewene kh ene 
Chel GOrED. oc cc cccccccdcccccccsoscoese 


Ehi di casa—Finale occ ccerececrece coce e 
Giuri ognuno eeeeeeeeeeeeesseseresesees j** 
Mandina amabile  .....escceccesccseccee |e 


Cara da voi CeCe eee esate eeeeeseerTeee 


Signori di fuori eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseereeeeeee ite 


Qaal silenzio ...ccccccscccccccvccccccce 
Sento oh dio ..cccccccccccccccscceccccs 
Alla bella Despinetta eeeeeeeeneeee eeaeeeee 
TU € Ver .cccccccccccecccscceccseseces 
Ah qual Colpo 2... cecsseccccccccccesecs 
Dove son Ceeeeeeee sees sees eeeeeeeeeees 
Giovinetto cavalier eeeeereee eevee eaeaeaeee 
Oh guardate eeeeeveaee eae eee eeeeeeeeaeeene 


Cielo il mio labbro eeeeeesereerersereeeee i** 


La mia Dorabella ....ccccccccssesccecss 
Sola sola eeeeeeeeceeeen eae eeaeeeereeeeeeee 
Placido e il mar eeeeseeeeeeeeeeer eee eeeee 
Presto, PTESEO. cece rccereccccescccccees 





c\s 
C lee 
Cc ee 
C lee 
eealee 
eelee 
se 8 
cele 


C \ee 


ee lew 
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It is clear that really grand festivals can only be tried with 
success where local objects, local enthusiasm, and a numerous 
population, afford both the excitement and the means. Bury— 
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the neatest, the best conducted, and the most perfect of all the 
meetings, failed expressly on these grounds. At the same time, 
festivals are obviously becoming too numerous. 

There is also in the very desire of superior excellence an 
excess which falls with a crushing weight upon all the perform- 
ances of a second class. First by comparison, next by expence. 
The public look for the greatest names and in the greatest super- 
abundance. The demand stimulates the singers of the first class 
to exactions which are totally incompatible with profit to the 
charities. Beside, the enormous expenditure—for expences can- 
not fail to be brought into comparison with the results—can 
but have a fatal tendency. The inadequacy of the engagements 
of Mesdames Pasta last year and of Catalani and Sontag this, 
coupled with the exaggerated prices asked by these singers, 
and the equal. not.to say the superior pleasure afforded to general 
audiences by Madame Caradori and the English choir of female 
vocalists, should give a lesson to committees which they ought to be 
and they are ready to take. We speak advisedly and from authority, 
when we declare our conviction that in no one instance has the 
engagement of either of the three greatest names added one 
shilling to the balance—that is, the balance would have been as 
large had neither Pasta, Catalani, nor Sontag been present. 
The truth is, the scale is the attraction not the individual. 

The selections have, it will be observed, been much extended 
in novelty, They would be more so could committees offer the 
inducement of having their works performed, (with some slight 
honorary or pecuniary reward) to composers. Considering that 
variety, -lightness, melody, and nationality, are indispensable 
ingredients to. the entertainment of mixed audiences, it should 
seem a judicious plan of encouragement to. our native writers. 

To the furtherance of all these objects we earnestly recommend 
then a free and unreserved communication between committees, 
for the knowledge thus imparted could not tend in any degree to 
check the emulation or lessen the comparative importance of the 
various meetings. These depend upon powers of place and per- 
son, neither to be limited nor controuled. But the good of all 
might be advanced. England has never before seen a year of 
such competition, and if the benefit is to be made universal, it can 


only be accomplished by the most judicious adaptation of the 
means to the end. 
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Se 


THE STATE OF MUSIC IN VIENNA. 





Tne following sketch is to be considered rather as offering a 
statistic series of names and facts, than as relating to moral and 
esthetique effects, regarding which we do not possess much certain 
information, and which besides would probaby become subjects of 
controversy. 

At Vienna, especially on féte days, they execute as much sacred 
music as possible in several of their churches, of which we shall 
proceed to mention the principal. 

At the Imperial Chapel the works of Reuter, Hofman, Cal- 
dara, Gasmann, Mozart, Siissmayer, Salieri, Eybier, &c. are 

executed with the greatest precision. The band of the chapel is 
“not numerous, but it proportion to the size of the place.—sixteen 
voices, twelve violins, two violoncellos, two double basses, two 
hautbois, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trombones, 
seven trumpets (belonging to the court), and one pair of drums.— 
These with several rising cafdidates alternately perform the 
service, ; 

The whole is conducted by M. Eybler. The two organists, 
Sechter and Assmayer, are not distinguished by any extraordinary 
talent. The celebrated violinists, Mayseder, Bihm, and Jansa, 
play solos as occasion requires. M. Merck does the same on the 
violoncello, and the professors, Selluer, Friedlowsky, and Mittag, 
when necessary, supply the places of the nominal hautbois, clari- 
net, and bassoon players. 

The chapel master, Gaensbacher, the pupil of Vogler, and for- 
merly a lieutenant of Tyrolese riflemen, is the leader at the church 
of St. Stephen, but he now directs only veteran musicians, to 
whom he can hardly be considered superior. ‘This obliges him to 
confine himself to the well-known and hackneyed compositions of 
his predecessors, Albrechtsberger and Preind!, and to the masses 
and motetts of the brothers Haydn, which are known by heart. 

The late Gébauer founded a society in the church of the 
court, which was kept up by the members of the imperial chamber, 
Pereiger and Schmidt, and is now a most flourishing institution.— 

VOL. X. NO. XXXVII1.—1828, Aa 
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The finest works are better executed there than any where else in 
Vienna. A considerable number of amateurs united with the 
most celebrated professional instrumentalists, there enter into a 
rivalship inspired by the most sincere love of their art, and forma 
splendid ensemble. 

Next to this private institution ranks the association of the Com- 
mandery of the Crusaders at St. Charles. It is but newly formed, 
nevertheless its results have proved -very satisfactory. Each 
member pays his own expences, or contributes a certain assessment 
towards the disbursements of the society. They have already 
procured several classical’ works which after careful rehearsals 
have been executed fully up to the manner intended by the com- 
posers. Among the solo singers the two beautiful soprano voices 
of Miles. Weiss and Friedlowsky are worthy of remark. Rising 
talent is encouraged by tlie performances of the works of young 
composers. 

In the churches of St. Peter and St. Michael; M. M. Assmayer, 
Weinkopf, and Blacho, are the masters of the choirs, but they are 
so poorly endowed, that itis but rarely (and even then with bor- 
rowed aid) that works demanding many performers can be given. 

Among the churches in the suburbs, that of the Champ des 
Ecossais is particularly distinguished. The venerable pastor the 
P. Honorius Krans, and the active ehoir-master Aloys Weiss, 
spare no pains to extend the society they have formed for religious 
music, with equal ability and love of the art. ‘The numerous 
pupils have given the most satisfactory proofs of the excellent 
direction of their studies, not only in the divine service of every 
Sunday, butalso in many public concerts. 

A few years since excellent music might be heard at the church 
of the Carmelites, when the good orchestra of the Theater an der 
Wein lent their aid; but now every thing has fallen into its origi- 
nally indigent condition, and Mozart’s requiem, which was per- 
formed by the opera band at the death of C. M. Von Weber, is 
the only exception in favour of good music. 

Chamber music as it is called, and which ought to be denomi- 
nated concert music, as it borrows equally from the church, the 
theatre, and from the music da camera, properly so called, is much 
cultivated at Vienna. In the first rank of societies formed for its 
advancement, must be placed the Society of the Friends of Aus- 
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trian Music. Every body knows how some years since this society, 
so imposing by its numbers, made a new epoch in the history 
of the art by the execution of Handel’s oratorios of The 
Messiah, Saul, Judas Maccabeus, &c. Latterly, in spite of its 
seven hundred members, these colossal performances have not 
been undertaken, either on account of the difficulty of collect- 
ing so large a number of persons occupied in various employ- 
ments, or from the want of a sufficiently large room for the 
purpose. 

The society now limits its performances to four grand concerts 
in the large hall des Redoules, where they have givén with the 
greatest precision the chorusses, cantatas, and overtures of Spon- 
tini, Spohr, Weber, Cherubini, Mehul, and others, as well as the 
newest symphonies of Ries, Krommer, Fesca, Wilms, &c.—not to 
mention the immortal Trifolium of Haydn, Mozart, and Beeth- 
oven. 

This society has given birth to another less considerable, which 
meets once a week to perform genuine chamber music. This 
little society had last winter sixteen evening concerts by subscrip- 
tion, in which quartetts, quintetts, septetts, and ottetts of the best 
authors, were given in the most perfect manner. 

All that we have said to the honour of the society of the 
friends of music is nothing, when compared to the good which 
has resulted from the creation and support of the national con- 
servatory. If this establishment (in some degree a private one) 
cannot be placed by the side of that of Paris, (protected by the 
government which pays its expences) the last examination has 
given proofs of what can be done with such means as it possesses. 
The pupils in the three vocal classes have displayed the greatest 
correctness in the most difficult chorusses in time and tune. 
Great instrumental compositions are executed by the scholars 
with considerable unity, and the various gradations of feeling and 
expression are given in a perfect manner. Many scholars, full 
of talent as solo players might be cited, independently of a great 
number who have already left the conservatory, to be advan- 
tageously employed in orchestras. 

The society possesses a considerable library, the use of which 
is allowed to the conservatory. It contains a great number of 
the theoretical and practical works of the best ancient and 
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modern authors, and a museum which includes autographs, por- 
traits, and curious instruments belonging to other countries. 

The number of scholars is annually two hundred of either sex, 
who are instructed by the following professors : 

For the violin, M. M. Joseph Boehm and Hellemesberger 
(the latter being himself a pupil of the institution.) 

For the violoncello, M. Merck. Flute, M. F. Bogner. 

Hautbois, M. Sellner. Clarinet, M. Friedlowsky. 

Bassoon, M. Mittag. Horn, M. Herbst. 

For singing, M. M. Friihwald, Roesner, and Mademoiselle 
Froehlich. 

Harmony and accompaniment, M. Saltzmann. 

Italian, M. Wallascheck. 

At fixed periods, the elite of the musical society give con- 
certs in the great Hall of the States, consisting of sacred 
music, founded by Gebauer, whose successors, M. M. Peringer, 
Schmidt, and the Baron Lannoy, animated by the same inten- 
tions and the same enthusiasm for the art, follow in his course. 
Dramatic and even concert music is not admitted. In this con- 
secrated arena, such productions only are received as can be con- 
sidered classical, from the purity and elevation of their style. 
For example, the gigantic symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven ; overtures, cantatas, masses, sacred chorusses, &c. 
by Cherubini, Mehul, Mozart, (Davide penitente, Requiem,) 
Haydn (Die sieben Worte,) the Abbé Stadler, Vogler, Mehul, 
Neukomm, Beethoven, (Mouut of Olives,) Winter, Eybler, 
Seyfried, and some others. The audience is very select, and the 
execution is worthy of the compositions performed. 

They also give several concerts for the benefit of public 
charities—for the City Hospital—the Institution for the Blind, 
and for the Widows and Orphans of the Musicians of the Capital. 
The programmes for the sake of attraction combine the different 
styles of music, to the execution of which the most distinguished 
amateurs flock. The society of musicians give, according to 
their laws, four annually. Two in Passion Week, and two 
more at Christmas. They generally perform complete works, 
requiring a large orchestra—such as The Creation, The Seasons, 
and The Passione of Haydn—Handel’s oratorios of Judas Macca- 
beus, Alexander’s Feast, Samson, Saul, Solomon, and The Jeru- 
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salem Delivered of the Abbé Stadler, and other productions, 
which are executed with great precision by an orchestra of two 
hundred musicians. 

There are an innumerable quantity of private musical circles— 
such for example as those of the Counsellor Pickher, the Secretary 
de Contice, M. M. Dembscher, Hohendl, Blahetka, Halm, and 
others, to which Austrian hospitality readily admits foreigners. 
The best quartet music is to be heard at the house of M. Schup- 
panzich ; he himself plays the first violin remarkably well— 
M. Holtz is the second—M. Weiss, one of the Prince Rasou- 
mofisky’s chamber musicians, is the tenor, and the virtuoso 
Lincke, the violincello. It may easily be imagined how such 
artists execute the works of their masters—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Romberg, Onslow, and Spohr. 

The admirers of ancient sacred music are gratified at the family 
concerts of the privy counsellor Kiesewetter, by hearing the 
‘ admirable compositions of Allegri, Baj, Marcello, Palestrina, 
Lotti, Scarlatti, Porpora, Leo, Caldara, &c. 

Vienna possesses five theatres, Two in the city, namely, the 
Burg Theater and the Opera, and three in the suburbs, the Az 
der Wein (formerly known under the celebrated name of Cas- 
porle), that of Leopoldstadt, and the new one at Josephstadt. 

The Burgtheater, or Theatre of the Castle, is devoted to 
trugedies, comedies, and other works of this kind. It is the 
National Austrian Theatre. There is only a little music between 
the acts. The opera was formerly undertaken by government, 
but was so ill-managed that it was necessary in one year to pay 
from the public funds half a million of florins, and in December, 
1822, it wastolet. The famous Neapolitan Impresario Barbaja 
obtained it for three years, and awakened a taste for Italian 
music by bringing successively before the public Fodor, Colbran 
Rossini, Mombelli, Eckerlin, Donzelli, Rubini, David, Lablache, 
Ambrogi, Botticelli, and others. His lease was renewed in 
April, 1826. The management is entrusted to the dancer Duport, 
who has shewn great energy and talent, and has succeeded in 
maintaining his credit during the absence of the troop of 
Parthenope. 

In the German operatic corps latterly formed, were Made- 
moiselle Scheckner (possessing a fine voice and great execution), 
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Mesdames Schroeder, Griinbaum, Franchetti, Waldmuller, 
Witz, Toepfermann,' Bendra, Heckermann, Dotti, Homff, and 
Dirjka. The tenors, Eichberger, Schiister, Cramolini, Miiller, 
Weiss, Prinz, Walser, ‘and Gottdank, and the basses, Forti, 
Preisinger, Borchitzky, Zeltner, Meier, Ruprecht, and Dirzka. 
The ballet, though rich in performers, must not occupy our time. 

_ Amongst the operas which have been represented during the last 
eight months, those which, have had the greatest success are by 
' French composers, viz. the Dame Blanche and Les voitures versees 
of Boieldieu, Le Macon of Auber, and Marie of Herold. - There 
are in the library, besides the names of Mozart, Weber, Ros- 
sini, Caraffa, Seyfried, Weig], and Gyrowetz, those of Cherubini, 
Dalayrac, Solié, and Nicolo Isouard. During the three summer 
months a French company gave-burlettas and French vaudevilles, 
but as (with the exception of the manager, M. Brice), no one 
could-sing the songs, the vaudevilles gave great displeasure. The 
company did not succeed, and if some pieces were well received, 
the others only served to occupy the time before the ballet.* 

‘The Theater an der Wein, which formerly outshone all its 
rivals, and where the chefs d’euvre of Mozart, Cherubini, Catel, 
Mehul, Boieldieu, Salieri, Weber, and Spohr, were executed by 
such talents as Mmes. Milder, Campi, Willman, Miiller, Biick- 
weiser, Schutz, Sontag, and MM. Simoni, Krebs, Ehbers, Wild, 
Forti, Jaeger, Haizinger, Rauscher, Spitzeder, Waechter, &c. 
is now totally sunk, and was sold in Dec. 1826, to a creditor for 
147,507 florins. The representations have been yaa pte 
suspended. 

The two theatres of Leopoldstadt and Josephstadt, the first- 
named known formerly under the celebrated name of Casporle, 
where genteel audiences did not disdain to resort, and which 
always was in great fashion. as the popular theatre, gives fairy 
tales and farces which do not want for originality, and are 
acted with great spirit by artists who can speak the different 
national dialects ; but with regard to the art of which we treat, 
there is little to notice but national airs, dances and village 


* The same ill fortune two months since attended a French company at 
both Mayence and Frankfort, who so little understood what they were about, 
as to suppose that a musical people would, for the sake of wit, pardon such 
detestable singing as they were pleased to ‘call Genre de Vaudeville. 
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waltzes. It is nearly the same with the other theatre, which has 
_ however the privilege of producing piéces in all styles. It pos- 
sesses some agreeable singers. Amongst the young composers 
engaged for these theatres, we must. not, dmit -to “mention 
‘ M: Glasser, who wants neither originality nor vigour, and 
M. Leon de St. Lubin, whose compositions, announce great care, 
energy, and solid study, qualities whieh would be better appre- 
eiated elsewhere. 

‘The other young composers who have distinguished thémecliiag 
at Vienna are MM. Sechter, who is greatest in fugues ;.Schu- 
bert, who composes beautiful melodies ; Tachner, otinep: sonatas 
are good ; and some others.. 


THE STATE OF ‘MUSIC IN VIENNA: 


A Notice of the principal German Singers of the present day. 
TENORS. | 


It is hardly a year since our journals were filled with admira- 
tion and astonishment at the almost simultaneous union of nine 
distinguished female singers in our capital, But we consider as 
a much greater rarity the union of six tenors in the same city. 
We think that a criticism on these artists will not be received 
without interest. We shall therefore notice them in alphabetical 
order, to avoid the appearance of assigning to them any respec- 
tive ranks. 

Bader.—Nature rarely shews herself as generous us she has 
done to this singer. Besides an agreeable exterior, a powerful 
and sonorous voice of a good quality and a full tenor compass, 
he is gifted with a fertile imagination, profound sensibility and 
taste ; he was perhaps destined to become a really classical singer 
and the only worthy rival of Wild,* who has not yet been sur- 
passed in Germany. Unfortunately all these natural endowments 
do not suffice to make a singer, and lead to nothing extraordinary 
without a complete knowledge of the art of song. 

Flexibility and facility are not given to all voices, but it is 
possible for every student, by care and practice, to increase the 


* Wild, whom the Germans consider as their finest tenor, was a long time 
attached to the theatre at Darmstadt, and latterly to that of Cassel. We have 
heard him twice ; he appeared to us to possess extreme sensibility ; his voice, 
which is of a sonorous and delicious quality, did not appear to be very powerful. 
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power and compass of his voice, and to produce a whole, equal in 
all its parts. ‘There wasa time when it was thought in Germany 
that this elementary study might be dispensed with, and when 
declaimers were thought much more highly of than good singers. 
That time is past,and it has been gradually allowed on all sides that 
the most highly ornamented melody should be given with feeling 
and declamation, ifit is not to be lowered to an insignificant play 
upon notes, where the singer merely equals a skilful instrumen- 
talist—and on the other, that the art of steadying and directing 
the voice cannot be acquired but by long study of the principles 
of the art. 

The human voice is without doubt the instrument respecting 
which there will long remain the greatest obscurity, and the cul- 
tivation of which is the most neglected in Germany.* Our 
dramatic singers are obliged to execute music of all styles and all 
schools; nevertheless it seems to be considered as a principle that 
young artists must trust to experience and being habituated to the 
stage, to form ‘their talent: but can the stage supply the place of 
the elements of vocal art, or in other terms, did an art ever exist 
without elements? 

M. Bader, who is incontestably one of the most distinguished 
tenors in Germany, has nevertheless not attained the high rank 
nature had designed for him, and the fault is less his own than 
that of his master and the manner in which our young singers are 
even now educated. Our masters from the heights of counter- 
point cast a look of pity on the singing masters of other countries; 
but their science deceives them with regard to their instructions. 
They make musicians when they ought to make singers, and con- 
sider that as their end which should be but a means ; they teach 
their scholars a great many fine things, but forget to teach them 
how to use them advantageously. What would be said of a 
dancing-master who, instead of making his scholars learn to move 
their legs and feet, should only make them read the theories of 
Noverre and others on the art of dancing, and who should pro- 
duce, instead of dancers, persons only able to reason on the prin- 
ciples of their art? 


* ‘Phe Germans are certainly now rapidly acquiring a better character in 
this respect.— Editor. 
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M. Dietz.— Amongst the very small number of the young shoots 
of vocal art in our days this singer is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable for the compass, the charm, and the peculiar quality 
of his voice, for the practice to which he has submitted it, for his 
sensibly-directed elementary studies, for warmth of manner, and 
for qualities which fit him for the stage, both as a singer and an 
actor. Doubtless he will continue to study, that his voice may 
acquire force in the middle part, equality, roundness, and flexi- 
bility, and that he may combine the registers. But nature never 
meant him to perform the characters of serious operas, and he 
ought never to wear the toga of Licinius or Titus. 

Neither can he ever become a Rossinian tenor, at least in the 
sense which the German public habitually attaches to the quali- 
ties of this personage, whom they imagine for ever submitted to 
shakes, divisions, pauses, changes of time, &c. &c. Not that 
M. Dietz’ voice wants flexibility, but his genius seems to delight 

- in the execution of songs of passion and in the poetic warmth of the 
romance or der Lied* which he executes with great originality. 
His vocalization is pure and his pronunciation distinct. He may 
yet improve the management of his breath, and learn better to 
proportion the delivery of his voice in concerted pieces. 

M. Haitzinger, a meteor in the horizon of German song, is 
distinguished ly an extraordinary compass and a most singular 
equality of tone from E below to E above, by a precision, ele- 
gance, and firmness (which often recall the bravura style .of 
Billington, Campi, Becker, and others), by the perfect manner of 
taking and sustaining the most difficult distances, by an unwearied 
vigour in the airs, duets, recitatives, and most noisy finales of the 
modern school. 

M. Haitzinger appears, sings, and triumphs. He had made 
great progress in his art, and had acquired a name when he 
appeared for the first time at Vienna. It was at the period when that 
excellent company of performers was united in this capital, which 


* There is scarcely in our vocabulary an equivalent term for Lied. We 
should think it approaches perhaps nearer to the English song than to any thing 
else, not being so long as a dramatic air, and yet containing the complete 
expression and developement of some particular sentiment. It is likewise 
generally within the abilities of most singers, which renders the style popular. 
The Bacchanalian song in Der Freischuts comes under the denomination of 


Lied.— Editor. 
VOL. X. NO, XXXV1I51.—1828, Bb 
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was composed of Nozzari, Rubini, Donzelli, Lablache, Mads. 
Mainville Fodor, and David, who unites all the extravagances 
with all the beauties of genius. At this epoch, when the public 
enjoyed (with all the intoxication of enthusiasm excited by 
splendid novelties) Rossini’s best operas and Weber’s Freischuts, 
M. Haitzinger appeared. Such a combination of talent, at such an 
epoch, must have produced a marked effect upon an ardent young 
man who worshipped his art. Thus M. Haitzinger became the 
German David, with this difference, that not possessing the genius 
of his model, neither has he his absurd defects. He is decidedly 
the most brilliant tenor Germany possesses, and has given the most 
satisfactory proofs of his judgment by the manner in which he has 
executed compositions of the most opposite styles, as well as of his 
imagination and knowledge, by the variety and originality of his 
ornaments. He is so completely master of his voice, that the 
passage from one register to another is not discoverable even to 
practised ears. 

M. Jaeger. This singer belongs to the same epoch and the 
same school as M. Haitzinger, though he had appeared on the 
stage and acquired his reputation two years sooner (1818). His 
first appearance proved that besides a charming voice of extraor- 
dinary compass and facility, nature had gifted him with musical 
genius. From the first night his voice was slightly votlée from 
the lower notes to the upper extremity of the voix mizte, a defect 
which ‘he has never lost. But from this point he ascended 
another octave (from C. to C.) which for brilliancy of tone, sym- 
pathetic charm, force, and flexibility, was unequalled. 

At first it was thought that he would never be endured as an 
actor, but his efforts have succeeded, if not in rendering him a 
good one, at least in overcoming certain defects, and in making his 
action agree with the characters he supports. He never shews all 
these advantages at once, but he ends by gaining the victory. 
This -happened at Vienna, where he was the favorite, and at 
Berlin, when even the dangerous vicinity of Mlle. Sontag did not 
prevent his acquiring univeral approbation. 

M. Jaeger is without doubt a singer of the first rank, and in his 
own style has not been surpassed. But for some time, either to 
satisfy criticisms which might or might not be deserved, or for 
the sake of public approbation which at first did not follow him, he 
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has forced his voice, which is sufficiently powerful, or used a pro- 
fusion of ornaments at the expence of good taste and genuine 
expression. He may thus, there is no doubt, obtain applause, but 
he will exhaust his powers, expose his voice to a dangerous crisis, 
and sink into mannerism. 

M. Loehle.—In speaking of distinguished singers, the name of 
this artist, so well known to Germany, deserves to be placed 
among the first. The compass of his voice, his very good style 
and taste, added to great knowledge of the stage, fit him for all 
styles of opera, and though it would be difficult for him to sing 
a tenor part in one of Spontini’s operas, he has certainly power 
enough for the tenors of Gluck, Mozart, Winter, Boieldieu, 
Mehul, and even of Rossini, for we must not deceive ourselves 
as to the despotism of the magic of this composer. If to satisfy 
the taste of certain singers he has written a profusion of orna- 
ments which are nothing less than indispensable, the greater 
‘number of his best melodies are simple and easy of execution. As 
for the ornaments themselves, it suffices to have witnessed the 
various modifications to which every new singer has submitted 
them, even in those cities where Rossini himself presided at the 
execution of his operas, to be satisfied that their character is not 
unchangeable. In other respects Mr. Loehle’s qualities, which 
are innate feeling, grace and lightnses, seem to combine with his 
exterior in fitting him for the performance of semi-serious operas, 
and ought to ensure his success in romances and cavatinas. His 
head-voice joins easily with his chest-voice, and ascends, in can- 
tabile singing, lightly and agreeable as far as C. Unfortunately 
his vocalization is not always pure, nor is his articulation uni- 
formly neat. On the whole it is hardly likely that the arrival 
of this singer in a town would attract a great deal, but he will be 


every where received with marked distinction by the real levers 
of music. 


BASES. 


M. Blum.—A superficial examination of the singers of all 
countries would suffice to prove that the Linnean system might 
be applied to them, and that like plants they might be classed 
under families, genuses, species, &c. 

The families of singers are in our opinion three in number, 
namely, singers born, singers by vocation, and singers by trade. 

Bb 2 
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The first comprehends all those artists whom nature destines from 
the cradle for singers, conferring on them all the necessary moral 
and physical advantages, and inflaming them with a love of their 
art. To the second belong those whom she has endowed in a 
high degree with some requisites, while she has refused them 
others. The third family (decidedly the most numerous) is com- 
posed of all those singers, who are persuaded that study suffices 
for the formation of a great artist, and who do not possess the 
necessary abilities. 

M. Blum belongs most decidedly to the class of singers born, 
and to that happy kind of bases who touch neither the very high 
or low extremes, but whose organ is sonorous and equal through- 
out its compass, and who are capable of singing with like ease 
the parts of bases and baritones. He unites with a good person 
a penetrating and extensive voice capable of any inflexion, quick 
feeling, a brilliant imagination, and much intelligence. 

But he also has fallen a victim to the bad plan of the German 
theatres. Brought upon the stage too young, without being 
formed—left like too many others to himself, without continuing 
his fundamental and technical studies—carried away by public 
approbation, by the opinions of short-sighted masters and the 
praise of newspapers, he is far from having attained that degree 
of perfection for which he was born. Much remains to be wished 
in the way of correction, though on most occasions a happy 
instinct leads him to the right end. As an actor he is far more 
successful, and so various are his powers, that burlesque and cari- 
cature, which his imposing exterior seems to render impossible, 
often suit him better¢han the nobility of heroes. 

I willingly excuse a base and even a baritone the execution of 
a soprano or tenor, and I do not think that the opera has gained 
by the facility of many of the bases of the present day; but I 
require from every singer, more especially from bases, a firm and 
pure intonation, a perfect portamento, and so nicely calculated an 
employment of force, that in concerted pieces no other part is 
overpowered by them. 

M. Busolt, a person who often supports the principal charac- 
ters at the first theatres in Germany, has a right to a notice, even 
though it be to find fault. Not to appear too severe, I shall 
class M. Busolt with the singers by vocation, although he is 
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considered by many as a singer by trade. Superficial study and 
even a thorough knowledge of the science of harmony, do not in 
a singer make up for the want of a good voice, imagination, and 
style. On the other hand, there are in Germany many singers, 
who having had the good fortune to receive their musical educa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of a renowned and really great artist, 
have had the misfortune to consider the defects of age as the es- 
sential qualities of his talent, and have laboured to make them 
their own as much as possible. Who has not observed the qua- 
vering, which becomes so common among singers in the prime 
of life? Itis really a depravation of taste and judgment, which 
proves that the artist has not even studied the first principles of 
his art, or has not reflected for a moment on the nature of the 
human voice. Nevertheless M. Busolt has thought it right to 
copy this chevrottement from some great singer that he has heard. 

M. Devrient.—In mentioning the dramatic art, the name of the 
' Devrient family must be cited in a more or less distinguished 
manner. The present artist belongs to that class of voices which 
are not distinguished by compass or particular beauty of ‘tone, 
properly called base. But if he continues to study with the 
ardor he has already shewn, if he unites the registers, gives up 
puerile ornament for a good style, and keeps in his proper sphere, 
he will take an honourable place in the ranks of singers who are 
always useful in romantic and comic operas. He has not suffi- 
cient volume for the serious opera. He will not find the greatest 
difficulties of the modern Italian school insurmountable, but he 
will distinguish himself particularly in that style. 

M. Fritze.—This is one of the German artists, who give the 
most brilliant and richest promise. Gifted with a fine person, a 
sonorous, facile, and extensive high base voice, rich in technical 
knowledge, a skilful piano-forte player, prepared for dramatic 
singing by many years of careful study, he nevertheless wants 
what is strictly speaking called a school, a defect which is betrayed 
by his inability to connect his head and chest voices, to breathe 
well and to preserve a portamento equally pure in all the degrees 
of the diatonic scale. He also possesses great powers for the 
stage, which however three years of practice have not developed 
as much as might have been expected. Notwithstanding all these 
gifts of nature, if M. Fritze does not employ the remaining years 
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of his youth in earnest study, he will run the risk of remaining a 
second-rate singer. 

M. Genée.—This singer appeared with some success in the se- 
cond characters of the comic operas, and of /es caricatures de 
Vaudeville at Berlin, and has also distinguished himself by the | 
variety of his action. His voice, which is a sonorous and extensive 
base, has not been well formed by study, and has not only remained 
hard and unequal, but is essentially deteriorated, and he can 
neither execute soft and sostenuto airs, nor difficult intervals. 
Songs of a vigorous character and spirited concerted pieces are 
what he most excels in. His style is that of the ancient French 
opera. 

M. Gern.—We must not pass over the name of this distinguished 
singer in silence, who if he be not of our day, resembles one of 
those imposing ruins, by the side of which the grace and elegance 
of modern edifices shrink into nothing. His execution even now 
justifies the reputation he has enjoyed, and speaks well for the 
finish, energy, and expression of his singing, the power and beauty 
which were the characteristics of his voice, and the art with which 
he used his fine powers. He belongs to another era, without 
doubt, and therefore the qualities in vogue in the present day, 
such in fact as the modern style of bravura demands, are not to 
be expected from him ; neither has he the defects sanctioned by 
fashion, affectation, quaintness, a total forgetfulness of nature and 
the limits imposed by sense, and the monotony of sweet and bril- 
liant facility. His labours in the church, both as a master and as 
a singer, are incontestible proofs of his indefatigable activity and 
‘his admiration of the sublime. Unhappily his appearance on the 
stage in important characters reminds us grievously that his voice 
is now insufficient. Let him rest in his laurels, and enjoy the re- 
pose necessary to an artist in his old age. 

M. Geru.—Although this original comic actor, who is always 
sure of pleasing, would hardly think of reckoning himself among 
the bases, nature not having gifted him with great musical 
ability, yet we ought to give him a place, for the characters 
allotted to him in La comedie burlesque é ariettes, in vqudevilles, 
in operettas, and sometimes even (but this in an exception) in the 
opera, are important, and performed in a manner to give general 
satisfaction. His original conception and performance of charac- 
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ters, the spirit and imagination which distinguish him as an actor 
and justly render him a public favorite, also singularize his man- 
ner of executing little melodies, and stamp many of his parts 
as his own. We have said enough of his abilities as a singer, 
but as an actor he would deserve to be more fully noticed. 

M. Hildebrandt.—A large and not disagreeable figure, a studied 
manner, which is nevertheless valuable compared with many 
others, a sufficiently powerful and extensive voice, sonorous in 
the middle, added to a certain degree of ease on the stage, form 
the rather scanty catalogue of this artist’s abilities, His defects 
are such as we daily meet with, indeed almost every where, and 
which for this reason we seldom notice an uncertainty of tone, a 
want of finish in portamento, and of lightness and richness in 
ornament, defective vocalization, want of clearness in articula- 

tion, a disagreeable manner of uniting the head and chest voices, 

no regard to the proportionate quantity of voice required, a total 
' absence of light and shade, piano and forte, crescendo and decres- 
cendo, in a word very little style. M. Hildebrandt is not however 
to be scorned as a singer, especially whilst really good singers are 
aves rarissime on the German stage, and so long as audiences are 
contented if they are not deafened and their eyes are tolerably 
gratified. 

M. List. Is not thisan error? M. List, with that agreeable 
low tenor voice, whom we have heard with so much pleasure even 
in first tenor parts, classed with the bases? Doubtless the 
capricious destiny of the German theatres has thus willed it, for 
this same tenor List has for some time appeared more frequently 
in baritone and even base characters, than those of the second 
. tenor, for which nature has given him such powers, and which 
from the address and variety of talent he has displayed he appears 
to prefer. As such M. List isso much the more valuable, as his 
force and brilliancy remedy an almost universal evil, the in- 
efficiency of the inner parts in full concerted pieces, an advantage 
which cannot be fully appreciated but by those who are accus- 
tomed to enjoy complete and full harmony. This is a gratifica- 
tion which unfortunately in most theatres is neglected in a man- 
ner to wound the ears of connoisseurs. 

M. Meixner. The agreeable voice of this singer, which ascends 
with ease, is perfectly suited to the execution of comic and even 
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serious characters, in small pieces, plays interspersed with singing 
and the light comic opera, but it has not sufficient cultivation or 
calibre for greater compositions. M. Meixner has displayed 
considerable talent as an actor, not only in comic characters, but 
even in tragedy. Above all he possesses the art in common 
situations of making the expression of his countenance, his action, 
and. his singing agree perfectly. Without being otherwise re- 
markable, he is one of those useful artists without whom there 
could be no concerted pieces, no effect, and this result should be 
the aim of all dramatic undertakings—it might be attained with- 
out fear of ruin, and without relying in a manner too often pre- 
carious on the superior performers. 

M. Pressinger is a good musician, and possesses an extensive 
compass, whilst his voice, strong in some parts, is certainly 
sonorous, but does not please all hearers. His musical know- 
ledge does not appear to be the result of regular study, so much 
as of the practical experience which has afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a great many good singers and of imitating their 
manner. It is certain that he never is like himself, and that his 
different styles of performing characters form a pasticcio, which 
successively calls to mind Fischer, Weinmiiller, Forti, Spitzeder, 
Lablache, Ambrogi, &c. and that he rarely produces a perfect 
whole. Nevertheless this intelligent artist, in certain moments, 
can excite great applause, and produce in some situations remark- 
able effects. He has rendered himself a valuable acquisition to 
all theatres, but he can never produce that electrical effect, which 
indeed can only be expected from an original and creative genius. 
Unfortunately originality is not to be bought, or to be gained by 
force of study. Where it exists it acts so powerfully that no 
effort of imagination can overcome it. 

M. Reichel is gifted with an agreeable and imposing exterior, 
and with a voice of extraordinary compass, although of a peculiar 
kind, for it almost resembles the tone of a double base. It pro- 
duces much effect, and is distinguished by its quality in the middle 
part, as well as by extreme flexibility. Uncommon zeal, added 
to well-directed study, has enabled M. Reichel to extend it from 
the double si, B, (a major second below the lowest note of the 
violoncello) to the tenor sol, G, and to acquire evenness and an 
almost equal facility in the three registers. Besides he is a 
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musician by nature, does not want for dramatic ability,and possesses 
indefatigable energy—but too weak to resist the impulse of the 
moment and the charm of variety, too young to distinguish in the 
modern school of singing improvement and a real triumph, 
an aberration from good taste, or the brilliant defect of some 
great singer, he has suffered himself to be carried away by the 
torrent of the day, and will probably end by splitting on some 
rock. 

Germany and Italy have lately produced some phenomena of 
this kind, who distinguishing themselves also by other brilliant 
qualities, have acquired a great and well-merited reputation. 
The multitude must naturally be surprised and momentarily 
dazzled when an artist (really deserving the name) displays his 
facility, not only in the scale of the base and baritone, but who at 
the same time makes the most felicitous incursions into the territo- 
ries of the tenor, without ever doing anything that is unpleasant, 
‘or forcing his physical powers. Depriving the base voice of the 
stiffness, harshness, and monotony which were formerly its attri- 
butes is one of the great improvements of modern times. 

It must necessarily happen that at an epoch of such mental 
activity, instead of making gradual improvement, artists should run 
from one extreme to its opposite, and that one error in art should 
be replaced by another. ‘Truth and the happy medium, properly 
speaking, are not to be found but by time and after hours of 
labour and error. 

If power, penetrating but harsh, imposing but unfinished, was 
formerly the idol of bases, they in the present day yield to the 
bad taste of cultivating softness without character, and a bravura 
style which ought to be the attribute of the tenor. This method 
must soon destroy their organ, while the ancient manner rendered 
style and purity unattainable. Like all other voices the base may 
and can appropriate its share of the magic of art, but it should 
always remain a base. 

In Germany there certainly are few bases who could like 
M. Keichel execute elegant melodies with so much purity, and at 
the same time perform in concerted pieces with such precision and 
firmness, His bravura style is rich and florid, but he has not the 
energy of many other singers, and he is equally destitute of innate 
feeling. His execution of the character of Tancredi might be 
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considered as a chef d’ceuvre, if a contralto part sung by a base 
were not a barbarism equal to that of the character of Tamino 
performed by a soprano, were he the finest known. 


LORD BURGHERSH’S OPERA. 





The devotion of this nobleman in his hours of leisure to the 
study of music—his talent as a composer—his successful exertions 
to originate the national school which now flourishes under 
the title of the Royal Academy of Music, have all tended to exalt 
his name to the highest place amongst the amateurs and encou- 
ragers ofart. All these his titles to the consideration of Musi- 
cians and respect of his countrymen, we have before set forth in 
their true proportions.* In Florence, where his Lordship has 
for many years resided as Ambassador from the Court of 
England, and indeed throughout Italy, his fame has extended on 
account of his cultivation of the favourite science ; and lately he 
has advanced new and stronger claims to the admiration of the 
Italians. Lord Burghersh has produced anothert entire opera. 
The great ball room of his palace has been fitted up with a stage 
and scenic decorations of the most splendid kind, and I/ Fornéo 
has been given by amateurs. The first representation took place 
on the eighth of December, and the characters were thus 
supported : 

Il re d’Inghilterra—Signor Alessandro Francheschini. 

Elena, Dama di corte, creduta figlia della Duchessa di Semor, 
ma figlia di Edoardo—Signora Rosa Williams. 

Edoardo, Signore Inglese proscritto,e creduto uceisore del 
padre—Signor Giovanni Goretti. 

Alberto, detto L’incognito, Nipote di Amerigo—Signora 
Carolino del Testa. | 


* See Musical Magazine aud Review, vol. v, page 209. See also the seve. 
ral articles on the Royal Academy. 


+ We have heard parts of two, previously composed—Fedra and L’Eroe 
& Lancaster. 
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Amerigo Gran Contestabile del regno—Signor Gaetano Rossini. 

Coro di Cavalieri e Damigelle. 

The scene is laid in England, and the few incidents of the piece 
constitute the developement of the catastrophe only of the story. 
Like Italian operas in general, strong situations with impassioned 
language to afford the composer opportunity for expression, have 
been the main objects of the author of the libretto. 

The plot of this drama refers to the chivalrous ages, and is 
drawn from English history. Alfredo the brother of Amerigo, 
the great constable of the kingdom, having been vanquished and 
wounded in a duel by an unknown Knight, was found in so 
pitiable a condition by Edoardo who arrived soon afier, that 
although his antient enemy, he caused him to be conveyed by his 
Squires to his own castle, where he treated him with the greatest 
care and attention. Alfredo recovered from his wounds, but his 
proud spirit could ill brook the having been seen by Edoardo in 
‘so humiliating a situation, or being indebted to his care for 
recovered health, and these thoughts so afflicted him that he put 
an end to his existence in the very chamber in which Edoardo had 
received him, having previously made a written declaration that 
the desperate act was the effect of his own free will. Itobaldo, 
the secret enemy of Edoardo, was the first who entered the cham- 
ber in which lay Alfredo’s corpse ; he saw the declaration, hid it, 
and then accused Edoardo of the murder, who being unable te 
justify himself against so many appearances of guilt, was com- 
pelled to save himself by flight from the rigor of the laws, leaving 
an infant daughter to the care of a relation. Alfredo also left a 
son, who was received with paternal affection by his uncle the 
great constable. He concealed his rank from all and even from 
the child himself the more effectually to shield him from the 
hatred and treachery of his father’s enemies. When he arrived 
at manhood he was presented at Court underthe name of the Incog- 
nito, and his uncle entreated the King to proclaim a tournament 
that the young Knight might display his valor. Edoardo availed 
himself of this favorable circumstance to come to London to see 
his daughter, of whose fate he was ignorant, after an absence of 
fifteen years, during which time the relation to whose care he had 
entrusted her had died. 

The arrival of Edoardo in London on the day of the tourna- 
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ment, and the circumstances which lead to the discovery of his 
innocence, form the ground-work of this drama. 

- The incidents, we have said, are few—the situations strong— 
and the language passionate. The opening, which is the return 
of Edward to London, forcibly brings to memory the celebrated 
scena in Tebaldo cd Isolina, in which Velluti sung the romance 
with such powerful expressiveness. The mutual passion of the 
Unknown Knight and Ellen—the ceremony of crowning him as 
victor in the tournament—the interruption of the festivities by 
the appearance of Edward make up the first act. In the second, 
his liberty is solicited by Ellen, but refused by the king—an ex- 
planation takes place between Edward and the Unknown in the 
prison—the king suddenly surprises them, and orders Edward to 
death, but the execution of the sentence is prevented by the dis- 
covery of the letter mentioned in the argument, and the parties 
are restored to happiness. 

Suchare theslender materials upon which Italian sensibility can 
found sufficient declamation to afford the composer all the occa- 
sion he desires, and it has been universally admitted by competent 
judges, that Lord Burghersh has availed himself of them, to the 
advancement of his name as a composer. We have this, we say, 
on authority that may be depended upon. We have, indeed, seen 
a part of the manuscript—a scena, which was sung by Signora 
del Testa with great success, concluded by a chorus. The ro- 
mance is an expressive melody, so written as to admit of some 
ornament, and which the lady supplied very much in the style of 
Velluti, the manner, it seems, most admired in Florence, and 
taught by the two most celebrated masters there—Magnelli and 
Romani. All the performers acquitted themselves with a degree 
of talent which would scarcely be credited, where the energetic 
devotion to art, common to Italy, is absolutely unknown. The 
chorus consisted of twenty young ladies, (and a proportionate 
number of males,) who were dressed with a degree of taste 
and splendour, which no theatre can equal. Indeed, all the pre- 
parations were such as to bespeak the magnificence of the design, 
and the condition of the parties. 

Miss Williams was the prima donna, and has a beautiful voice, 
which she uses with infinite skill. Signora del Testa has a fine 
contralto, and is a pupil of Romani, as we are led to conjecture 
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by having seen a printed copy of the romance with his graces 
appended. Signor Goretti isa base—Rossinia tenor. The con- 
certed pieces and chorusses have been much admired, and on the 
second night, one entirely for men, which was substituted for 
that originally written, was encored. The Countess de Bom- 
belles, who has a splendid voice and sings with the skill of a 
professor, introduced and performed a scena of her own com- 
position amidst thunders of applause. The band was professional 
and complete. 

The palace of the English Embassy has also afforded another 
source of refined pleasure to its visitants, in the representation of 
some of the best English dramas. The School for Scandal, in 
which Lady Burghersh sustained the character of Lady Teasle, 
with the distinction of the fine manners peculiar to the high born 
and highly accomplished, was first given. Lord Normanby has 
also a private theatre, where English dramas are periodically 
‘acted by amateurs of rank and talent. 

Such are the intellectual gratifications which employ the leisure 
and call forth the ability of our English gentry at Florence. In 
the eyes of a people so devoted to the fine arts as the Italians, 
they add a grace and attachment which no other amusement could 
bestow, and Lord Burghersh is certainly as deservedly popular 
as the cultivation of science and art, a dignified hospitality, and 
kindness, courtesy, and attention can render him to the sub- 
jects both of his own and those of the country of his residence. 


- 


PAGANINI AT PRAGUE. 





The following extract from a private letter has been forwarded 
to us by an highly distinguished Artist : 


“As I know how much you are interested in every thing great in 
the musical world, it gives me real pleasure to be able to send 
you some authentic information as to Paganini. This celebrated 
man was for three weeks in our town, hidden from the anxious 
eyes of the public. An abscess in his face, which had attacked him 
while in Carlsbad, obliged him on his arrival here to put himself 
under the medical care of our celebrated Krumblholz and Nuss- 
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hardt, and they were the only visitors he received during his 
lonely residence up three pair of stairs, After a successful ope- 
ration on the jaw-bone, one of his physicians expressed a desire 
which was cherished in vain by the whole city—that of hearing 
some notes from the hitherto silent instrument of the great master ; 
and he entreated him to try if he could rest his violin on his hardly 
healed chin. Paganini confirmed what has been long said, that 
even before friends he is very niggardly in the display of his 
talents; he took his instrument, played one stroke with his bow, 
and said “‘ That will do.”* After much negotiation he came to 
an agreement with the manager of the theatre to give concerts 
there for two-thirds of the receipts; some facts are however 
related which display his peculiar avariciousness. ‘The prices of 
admission were immediately raised, and every body, even the mem- 
bers of the theatre, were struck off the free list. He was even 
annoyed at the police who watched the upper galleries. 

For eight days before the first concert every place was engaged, 
When I reached the theatre, at four o’clock in the afternoon, it 
appeared as if the house was about to be stormed, so great was the 
throng on the outside. 

Many magistrates and people of the first rank were amongst the 
crowd, and shared my anxious expectation. At last I found my- 
self, I scarcely know how, in the pit, and there awaited for two 
hours and a half the opening of the concert. The anxiety of 
the public for the appearance of Paganini was such that the 
opening overture to the Sauberflote, and an air of Mercadante 
sung by Mademoiselle Ernst were but little attended to, and the 
first general silence did not take place till the great master made 
his appearance with his violin under his arm. His black dress 
was of an old-fashioned make, and seemed rather negligent, and 
his appearance was that of askeleton from the grave. To a stun- 
ning reception followed some automaton obeisances on his side 
whilst he drew his bow across the strings with a peculiar smile, which 
I believe made more than myself shudder; the various reports of his 
early life as well as his appearance might well induce this. With 
every solo however minds became softened and appeased, and he 
could scarcely finish his eoncerto, so stormy was the applause. 


* Es geht schon. 
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His composition expressed the man, and no one would have 
played it as he did. He places thickly together the most dan- 
gerous rocks, shoals, and sandbanks, and yet there are in the 
prospect no lack of smiling meadows. I can only in fact repeat 
to you what was said of him by a critic from Vienna. ‘ He has 
nothing in common with other players but the violin and the bow.” 
In his military sonata he displayed his power of making one forget 
that he is only playing on the G string. He performs the most 
astonishing skips, and the quickest passages in double stopping, 
and octaves, with the most incredible clearness and precision, and 
the suddeness of his transitions from the natural tone of the 
instrument to that of the flageolet is equally surprising. 

His second concert, notwithstanding his flattering reception, 
was however not so well attended, which. was ascribed to the 
high price of the tickets, and at the third they say it will be 
lowered. I only now regret that you will not for some time 
have the delight of hearing this superb performer, as he is not 
fond of travelling, and I learn from good sources that it is not 
his intention to visit Paris and London next year. 

It is curious to observe the differences of opinion to which even 
the performances of the greatest artists are subjected. A cotem- 
porary journal quotes the following observations, as contained in 
a letter in one of the German papers.* _ 

“ Inspite of the extraordinary success of this Virtuoso at Vienna, 
there are some Germans who are not in the number of his ad- 
mirers. Nothing says a letter just published is more surprising 
than his success there, formerly the metropolis of good music. It 
is impossible for a being endowed with taste and reason to be 
pleased with such harlequinades, after having heard the genuine 
violinists of the day. According to the author of this letter 


* The same journal also contains a programme of the 3d Concert given by 
Paganini at Prague, which we insert. ‘The Chevalier Nicolo Paganini 
Chamber Musician to his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, will have the honour 
of giving another Concert by general desire on Saturday, Dec. 20, which will 
be his last, and in which will be executed, amongst other pieces, The Storm, a 
dramatic sonata for a full orchestra, with analogous embellishments and solos 
and variations, by Paganini on the fourth string. Part Ist, the approach of 
the storm; 2d, the commencement of the tempest; 3d, the prayer; 4th, the 
fury of the sea; 5th, the whirlwind; 6th, the tumult at its height; 7th, the 
stilling of the tempest; 8th, the explosion of the most lively joy.” 
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Paganini cannot use his bow; but he has immense facility in the 
left hand. All his variations are of the same kind, of the same 
construction, and followed by inevitable pizzicatos. His adagios 
are ill-constructed, and nothing can be more miserable than his 
would-be compositions. At Prague, if the same letter may be he- 
lieved, where all are connoisseurs, his first Concert alone was well 
attended, and in the two following the public were so undeceived, 
that if he had continued to give more, he would have played to 
empty benches.” 

The censures contained in this letter are too sweeping ta be 
implicitly credited; the description of the Concerto in the pro- 
gramme below bears internal evidence of a commanding genius 
and exalted imagination, the one string is perhaps a little beneath 
the dignity of the great artist, but who in the present day is to fix 
limits to mechanical powers? The whole world is filled with the 
fame of Paganini, and the whole world is seldom deceived in the 
appreciation of talent. We have moreover the strongest reasons 
for placing the most absolute reliance on the authority of the 
correspondent of our friend, whose rank in the profession and 
whose judgement are too elevated to be liable to be deceived by 
ordinary reports. We must therefore give credit to all that we 
have heard of this extraordinary artist, and continue to expect to 
hear the most wonderful if not the most classical or pleasing of 
players, whenever his inclination or his caprice shall direct his 
steps to England. 

















CLEMENTI’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 
THIRD VOLUME. 


Some years have elapsed since we reviewed the two first 
volumes of this great work, the third and last of which we now 
purpose to notice. Before we proceed, however, we must again 
express our regret that its distinguished author has not deigned 
to favour us with something more than a practical exposition of 
his principles. No one is better qualified to elucidate them by 
reasoning than Mr. Clementi—perhaps we may say that no one is 
qualified so well; for his extraordinary industry, exercised during 
a long and healthy life, his various acquirements, and his profound 
knowledge of music, give him a claim to attention which others 
can hardly be said to possess. The volume to which we are about 
to introduce our readers, has been written since the author 
attained the age of seventy years: surely from a mind so active 
every thing may be expected; and we are not without hope, that 
Mr. Clementi, having shewn himself so great as master of his 
instrument and as a composer, may assume the philosopher, and 
instruct us more satisfactorily than can be done by examples only, 
in those principles and views of art which have led him to obtain 
such felicitous results. 

Agreeably to the plan which we pursued on the former occasion, 
we shall notice the several pieces which form this volume, accord- 
ing to the author’s arrangement. It commences with a “ suite de 
cing pieces.” Nos. 5] and 52 exhibit fine specimens of four-part 
writing, particularly the latter. In No. 53 good exercise is 
given for passing the left hand over the right, and it leads us to 
No. 54, which is a very masterly fugue on two subjects. These 
subjects are very distinct in character—a necessary requisite in a 
double fugue—and they are worked with wonderful art and 
effect. We would particularly direct the student’s attention to 
page 9, where he will find striking examples of the author’s 
skill. In the first staff the subject is inverted ; in the second staff 
it appears in its direct form. It also appears in its direct form at 
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the beginning of the third staff; but in the upper part we have it 
“cancrizans,” that is backwards : 


























There is an inner part which we have omitted, in order that this 
singular artifice, which is repeated in the following stanza, may 
be the more distinctly seen. 

Such curious contrivances were carried tc a ridiculous excess 
by the old masters—indeed so harsh and ineffective in every 
respect is the major part of their compositions in this style, that 
we are led to suppose they considered only the love of abstruse 
science, which existed in the minds of those for whom they wrote; 
leaving all appeal to their hearts, or even to their ears, totally 
out of the question. A well-regulated study, however, of such 
artifices will always be ofthe greatest advantage to the musician. 
It leads to a thorough knowledge of double counterpoint—that 


\ master key to all the resources of harmony, and enables him to 


extract from his subject every variety of which it is capable— 
with the man of genius it goes much further, and when he com- 
bines with it graceful melody and pure harmony, it gives him a 
claim to our highest admiration. 

What Dugald Steward says of wit, may not unaptly be applied 


/ to canons and fugues, finely constructed, “It is evident that the 


more the author is circumscribed in the choice of his materials, 
the greater must be the command which he has acquired over 
those associating principles on which effect depends, and, of con- 
sequence, the greater must be the surprise and pleasure which his 
effect produces.”* What he afterwards says of rhyme is equally 
applicable. ‘The pleasure we receive from rhyme seems to arise 
partly from our surprise at the command which the poet must 
have acquired over the train of his ideas, in order to be able to 


* In the above quotation we have substituted the word “effect” for the 
word “ wit.” 
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express himself with elegance and the appearance of ease, under 
the restraint which rhyme imposes.’’* 

Returning now to the Gradus we find a “Finale” at No, 55, 
which requires, to give it proper effect, an instrument nicely 
adjusted, and fingers accustomed to a rapid reiteration of notes. 
No. 56, 57, and 58 form a “Suite de trois pieces :’’ the first, in 
Bb minor, is a short, but beautiful movement “Adagio patetico.” 
No. 57 is a fugue in Ey major, which does not please usso well as 
that at No. 54.. Our author has worked his subject in an able 
manner, but we do not like the subject itself: the student will 
find some masterly treatment of it at page 17. No. 58 is an 
excellent “ Finale,” in which both hands have good employment. 
At No.59 we have a movement in G), of no remarkable character : 
this is followed by a “suite de quatre pieces,” the first of which 
is in Ey minor, and contains a fine example of double counterpoint 
in the octave, introductory to No. 61, which seems to be com- 
‘pletely in the author’s own manner of playing, so far as we can 
recollect it. No. 62 is an expressive adagio, which leads to a 
pleasing canon in the 8th at No. 63: this last movement is novel 
and pleasing. Nos. 64 and 65 are detached pieces which require 
considerable power in the performer, especially the latter, which 
is an admirable exercise for octaves and sixths in both hands.— 
These are followed by a “Suite de cinq pieces,” the first of 
which (No. 66) contains excellent practice for the mordente: 
indeed no one can do justice to this composition who has not a 
perfect command of that grace. 

There is another excellent canon in the 8th, at No. 67, which 
does not betray the nature of its construction by any want of 
freedom or effect. No. 68 is an exercise of sixths and thirds, 
which demands no particular notice ; but at 69 we have a fugue 
in A minor, which is finely wrought: a pleasing finale is found 
at No. 70. We have now a “suite” of six pieces, the first of 
which (No. 71) is a beautiful specimen of writing in three, and, 
frequently, in four real parts. No. 72 calls for no particular 


* Last season a leading member of the Catch Club introduced, as his visitor, 
one of the most distinguished men of our age. ‘ Non Nobis” is always 
finely sung in the club, and the stranger, though unacqoainted with music, 
was much delighted with its effect; but he acknowledged his delight to be 
still greater, when his friend explained to him the peculiar construction of the 


composition. 
pd 2 
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observation. Not so 73, which is a canone per moto contrario, e 


_per intervalli giusti.”* We shall say a few words on this 


curious composition, for the benefit of our younger readers. In 
a canon it is required, that each interval should be strictly an- 
swered—that is, ifthe leading part rise or fall by a semitone, the 
part which replies much rise or fall in the same manner ; this is 
the case with all the other intervals; and where this rule is not 
adhered to, the composition is called “a canon of the staff,” and 
is not received by English musicians. Mozart, however, did not 
disdain to write such canons; for we once had several of them in 
our possession, which had been extracted, if we remember 
rightly, from a Leipsic edition of his works. 

This rule of answering by strict intervals is seldom observed 
in canons by inversion, on account of the great difficulty of their 
construction. Our celebrated Purcell has several canons of this 
species, in his fine service in B,, which is in Boyce’s collection. 
The Gloria Patri of the Benedictus begins with a canon two in 
one by inversion—thus : 


Glo - ry be to the Father and 





Glo - - - + vy be to the 


Here we perceive that the leading part falls a minor third, 
while the reply rises a major: the leading part then descends a 
major second or tone, while the reply ascends a minor second or 
semitone. Thismagnificent service contains other canons, three in 
one, four in two, and four in one, all by inversion, in which the same 
licence is taken. Indeed so great is the difficulty of constructing a 
canon by inversion in more than two parts, on the principle of strict 
intervals, that we would not advise any one of our readers to make 
the experiment: he might consume much time, and at last pro- 
duce a work not worth hearing. Let it be remembered, that the 


_ ear and the fancy are now constituted sovereign arbiters in all 
| matters musical. The days are gone, when mere ingenuity of con- 


trivance would please ; and if Bird and Ferabosco were to return _ 


* Canon, by contrary motion, and by strict intervals. 
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among us and, “in a virtuous contention,” make forty more 
‘“* ways”? on a “ plain song,”’ we tremble to think how few there 
would be whom such “contention” would interest. He whonow 
appears as a writer of canons, must conform to the general taste, 
and show his skill, by an union of pure harmony with pleasing 
melody. With what success the author before us has cultivated 
both, a slight inspection of the present work is sufficient to prove. 
At No. 74 we have a fugue on two subjects, which are not suffi- 
ciently diversified ; at the same time they are treated with great 
ability. No. 75 is a beautiful canon in the 8th; it is full of graceful 
melody, and is as unrestrained as one of Corelli’s jigs. This is 
followed by the finale (No. 76), which deserves the attention of 
all who are ambitious of shewing their manual dexterity. We 
think it a fine preparation for the music of the composers of 
the true volante or shuttlecock school, and we recommend it to 
their especial notice. Nos. 77,78, 79, 80, and 81, forma “suite” 
of five pieces, the two first of which require a performer who is 
completely ambidexter—No. 79 will afford excellent practice for 
crossing the hands. At No. 80 we have a masterly capriccio in 
G, somewhat in the manner of the Bachs. The finale (No. 81) 
gives full employment to the lefthand. From No. 82 to No. 87 
will be found a “suite” of six pieces; but, as we have already 
gone so much into detail concerning the others, we must now con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out those which are the most remark- 
able. No. 84 is a fine exercise in D for the left hand: we notice 
it more -particularly, on account of an exceedingly ingenious 
canon which it contains. Were there no other canon in the 
work, this would be sufficient to shew the mastery which our 
author has acquired in this difficult species of composition. Two 
excellent movements, also in D, will be found at Nos. 86 and 87 ; 
like several which precede them, they are constructed chiefly for 
improvement of the left hand. ‘These are followed by another 
“suite de cinq-piéces,” in which the left hand is the principal 
agent. We would direct the student’s attention to an elegant 
“ fugato” at No. 90, and to the spirited, though short, finale at 
No. 92. An excellent detached exercise in A} will be found at 
No. 93: it is written chiefly in three parts, two of which are con- 
stantly flowing. The epithets, “ stravaganza “ and “ bizzarria,” 
applied by the author to Nos. 94 and 95, at once shew their cha- 
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racter: in them, the performer will meet with “ proportions” 
which may put his industry and perseverance to a severe test.— 
No. 96, an exercise in A}, is a beautiful specimen of writing in 
four real parts. In playing it, the fingers must often be changed 
on the same key; but we cannot understand why the English stu- 
dent should be told this in French. “11 faut souvent changer de 


_ doigt sur la méme touche,” says Mr. Clementi—very well we say— 
| but why not tell us so in our own mother tongue ? 


The exercises—Nos. 97, 98, 99, and 100—with which the vo- 
lume concludes, are all detached : among them we have been par- 
ticularly struck with the two last. They both require, in the per- 
former, complete command of his left hand: in No. 99 for rapid 
passages of thirds; and in No. 100, (which is a “‘ Finale” worthy 
of such a work,) for an inner part, which moves throughout. 

The brief notice we have taken of the several pieces which 
this volume comprises, will lead many, we hope, to inspect the 
whole work minutely: from it the most diligent may expect to 
obtain a reward commensurate with their utmost exertions. The 
Gradus ad Parnassum is a noble monument which the author has 
raised to his fame. For invention, science, and perfect know- 
ledge of the instrument, nothing has appeared like it since the 
days of Bach ; and it confirms the justness of their opinion who 
have long considered Mr. Clementi as being at the head of his 
department of the musical art. We cannot refrain from advert- 


\, ing once more to the age of our author ; for it furnishes a beau- 


tiful instance of the effects of temperence and industry. At a 
period of life when the faculties of men are in general benumbed, 


‘or when they are at least seeking for repose, he has produced a 


work which would do honour to the most vigorous intellect, 
at the most vigorous age. From the variety exhibited in the 
Gradus, and the interest which is kept up even to the last page, 
we may learn of how much consequence it is for a composer to 
possess himself of all the resources of his art. Let the musician, 
then, who feels ambitious to distinguish himself, follow the illus- 


’ trious example which Clementi has given, and still bear in mind, 


that, even to him, “ Know ence 1s Power.” 


H 
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Hommage a Clementi, God save the King, with Variations for the 
Piano Forte, composed by J. P. Pizis. London. S. Chappell. 

Fantasia Brilliant pour le Piano Forte, Sur des Themes de Opera 
de Semiramide, by F. Hiinten. London. Cocks and Co, 

La Marie, Fantasia on a favorite Italian Air for the Piano Forte, 
by Jerome Payer, with an introduction by J. Moscheles, 
London. Wessel and Stoddart. 

La Dolcezza, la Melanconia, la Semplicita, three characteristic 
Notturnos for the Piano Forte, composed by Henri Herz. 
London. Goulding and D’Almaine, 

Grand brilliant Variations for the Piano Forte on the favorite Air 
of le petit Tambour, by H. Herz. 

Three Airs de Ballet from La Muette de Portici, arranged for the 
Piano Forte by H. Herz, Both by Goulding and D’ Almaine. 


Homage to talent is always gratifying, and more particularly 
when paid by artists to those who have traversed the path of fame 
before them, and who have tracked out a comparatively easy 
course for their followers ; but such homage should ever be worthy 
of those to whom it is offered, and truly if it were possible, we 
should be almost tempted to consider the preséht as a burlesque 
upon the word ; but it is not possible, and it does not cause us the 
less regret to perceive that it is only the result of an unfortunate 
predilection for the bare intricacies of science to which Mr. Pixis 
has lately yielded in most of his compositions, apparently forget- 
ting that such knowledge and the laws of harmony are only 
necessary to music in the same degree as the rules of perspective 
and proportion are to painting, which form, it is true, the ground- 
work of the artist’s knowledge, but which do not give his pictures 
colour, imagery, and finish. 

God save the king, though it has before been well treated in the 
same style, is a difficult subject for a composer, for it is surrounded 
by too many associations to admit of great license ; thus Mr. Pixis 
may also be considered as not having comprehended the feelings 
which are connected with this air jn the minds of the English; but 
he has a large portion of enthusiasm ; he is not now a young com- 
poser, and should, putting all else aside, have better understood 
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the character of his air. The introduction is good in itself, but 
would serve for the same purpose to any thing else. The air is mea- 
grely arranged, and the time should have been Andante Maestoso. 
The two first variations we should not be disposed to quarrel much 
with ; in the third, likewise, the base is bold and good, and is the 
most characteristic trait in the lesson; but the crude harmonies 
given to the right hand, injure its effect. It is in the fourth 
that Mr. Pixis’s seeming desire to produce something very, very 
extraordinary, overcomes his better judgment. It consists in a 
simple (because there are nothing but chords in it) and legato 
arrangement, or, we are tempted to say, derangement of the air ; 
we may best illustrate this variation by an anecdote, which we have 
heard practically related with infinite humour. A person, willing 
to have the character for superior imagination, complained to a 
musician that to his ear there was not sufficient modulation in God 
save the king; it was too monotonous. His friend, resolving to 
be merry at his expense, gravely sat down to the instrument, and 
played the air to him, sedulously concluding every phrase in a dif- 
ferent key. The story tells most inimitab!y at the piano-forte ; 
but as it is rather difficult to manage well: any of our readers who 
wish to profit by the opportunity of an amusing anecdote, may 
substitute Mr. P,’s variation with most excellent effect, for we 
must confess, we have never been yet able to play it, beyond cer- 
tain unfortunate transitions at the third, ninth, thirteenth, and 
twenty-second bar, without an involuntary recurrence to the 
tale. The concluding four pages are purely executive, but 
somewhat redeem the former by the ingenuity displayed in them. 

Mr. Hiinten’s fantasia is a little too long, and his subjects are 
too much of the same character ; but in other respects it has con- 
siderable merit. It is brilliant and showy, without too much 
difficulty. 

Wescarce know how to treat the next piece, for the title-page is not 
very comprehensible; but, as far as we can understand, it is a lesson 
by Mr. Payer, with an introduction by Mr. Moscheles, in order 
that his name, we suppose, might stand at the bottom of the page. 
We can imagine no other reason for such an union. Mr. M.’s 
share of the lesson is beautiful, and the subject itself is extremely 
elegant. Mr. Payer’s variations present nothing very novel, but 
they are showy, and a little above the standard of mediocrity. 
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Mr. Herz is both a young man and a young composer, and it 
therefore gives us the greatest pleasure to find him turning his 
attention to the more genuine beauties of composition—beauties 
whose cultivation will ensure him a more lasting fame than the 
mere mechanical resources of his art, however extensive they may 
be. These notturnos belong to a superior class of writing, and 
speak forcibly to the heart in that language of feeling which is but 
too frequently translated into the most exaggerated strains. Mr. 
Herz is not the first who has attempted to embody and, as it were, to 
paint all the shades as well as the general character of a peculiar 
passion in music; beautiful specimens of this style of writing are 
to be found in Hummel’s La Contemplazione, Moscheles’ La 
Tenerezza, Czerney’s La Tendresse, and Kalkbrenner’s La 
Solitudine, and tkese notturnos may certainly be placed next in 
the triumph of art and sensibility. He has evidently taken the 
human voice for his model as far as possible, and the melodies 
which form the ground-work of each are purely vocal, and 
extremely beautiful; if however we may read the composer’s 
mind in his works, we should be inclined to think Mr. Herz’s of 
an extremely equal temperameni; the airs have little of that 
contrast that the subjects would appear to demand; there is an 
equality, we should almost say a slight monotony, throughout the 
whole ; the last has the smallest share of attraction, and the least 
decision of character, and the key in which it is written (B flat) is 
ill chosen—one more cheerful would have done better. A flat 
is likewise a little too sombre for La Dolcezza. These slight 
defects are, however, all ; in other respects the lessons must 
be considered as gems, but the utmost delicacy and feeling is 
required to display them to advantage. 

The variations on Le petit tambour are very difficult: we should 
call the lesson one of the second class with regard to execution, 
but the plan of its construction is very superior. The air wears a 
characteristic dress the whole way through, and though it is con- 
stantly before us, so that we never lose sight of the subject and 
design of the composer, yet it assumes sufficiently varied forms to 
prevent monotony. The best parts of the lesson are the introduc- 
tion, the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth pages, and the finale. 
In the pix Lento, which is the slow movement of the piece, the 
resources of harmony have not been sufficiently employed ; it is 
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in this respect meagre, and depends in the firgt page too much 
upon execution, but with this only defect it is a brilliant lesson, 
superior in its class. The three other pieces by this composer, 
The Guaracha, The Bolero, and The Tarantella, are for beginners, 
but are calculated for the improvement of style, rather than 
execution ; they are extremely elegant and attractive. 


Purceil’s Sacred Music, edited by Vincent Novello, Nos. 1 and 2. 


London, for the Editor, No. 66, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields. 


It has been our design, our hope, and our endeavour, from the 
commencement of our miscellany, to make it not alone a recepta- 
cle for the musical opinions and musical events of our own times, 
but also a record and a concentration of the scattered notices 
which, with more or less learning, have from age to age appeared 
in histories of the art or treatises upon the science. And it flat- 
ters that hope to perceive, when in our advancement we take up 
such subjects as the work before us, or indeed most of those which 
have demanded a solid elucidation of principles or a succinct nar- 
rative of the progress of art in relation to the particular object, 
that we have already done so mueh towards the completion of our 
original plan. Thus we may now, in place of that history of An- 
glican church music, of which these noble compositions forma part, 
refer to our former essay in our review of Sir John Stevenson’s 
Services,* where will be found, amongst our gleanings, such par- 
ticulars appertaining to the gradual execution and perfectioning 
our venerable and beautiful cathedral form, as are given by the 
ablest historians and critics. ‘To this then we may recur for a 
general outline of the character which preceding critics of autho- 
rity have given to the ecclesiastical compositionst of the great 
founder of English style, Henry Purce.u. 


* Musical Magazine and Review, vol. 7, page 351, ef seg. 
+ For a sketch of his merits as a dramatic writer, see our first volume, p. 196. 
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The Padre Martini, in his history of music, has, with infinite 
labour and ingenuity, traced the ancient music of the Hebrews, 
descending from generation to generation{—*“ from the Royal 
Psalmist to the apostles, and by them bequeathed with the gospels 
and other sacred writings to posterity, and finally revived and im- 
proved in the Gregorian reformation.” The results of this refor- 
mation were imported into England in 1277, at the same epoch 
that they were disseminated throughout France and Italy, and at 
the reformation in the sixteenth century, the Chants and Versicles 
then introduced into the church service were not newly composed, 
but, according to Dr. Burney, were nearly the same old melodies 
as were heard in all the continental churches, adapted to English 
words. ‘These facts prove the purely traditional style of English 
ehurch music, up to the period of the reformation, and how com- 
pletely it was founded in simplicity; for although the Romana 
Catholic worship has, since that time, admitted of more license in 
its musie than the protestant, yet it had then scarcely attained its 
highest pitch of perfection, added to which, it is but natural to 
suppose, that in the melodies adopted by the reformed church, 
every superfluous note would have been erased, for the same rea- 
sons that induced the extinction of so much of the external show 
of grandeur in religious observances. 

About the same period, that is to say, during the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, flourished the great founder of 
our church music, Tallis, as if it was se ordered, that the tradi- 
tional style should be preserved by the authority ofa great name, 
for there ean be no doubt that this master imbibed his ideas of com- 
position, if nothing further, from the study of preceding ecclesias- 
tieal writers, which he corrected by the test of his own zeal, or 
bettered by his own judgment. In less than a century afterwards, 
Purcell added his labours to those of his celebrated predecessor, 
which had, in the mean time, been already augmented by works 
only inferior to his own. Here however the beautiful and unique 
structure of our national church music seemed to be complete, and 
it has since been guarded with jealous care and pious admiration 
in our cathedrals. 

But even in Purcell’s time the effects of a taste for the dra- 


tf See Musical Magazine and Review, vol. 10, page 65. 
Ee 2 
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matic miusic which had already usurped the place of church 
music on the Continent, had been felt in England ; its progres- 
sion'was rapid. In less than half a century the oratorio was also 
brought to its highest pitch of perfection by Handel, and thus 
our legitimate church music has since been almost entirely con- 
fined to its birth place, with this manifest advantage, that it has 
been generally ‘unaffected by the various changes that every 
other species of music has undergone, and that therefore the 
traditional style which had descended through so many vicissi- 
tudes from generation to generation ta the followers of the 
Christian church, is still preserved in England nearly if not 
entirely in its primitive simplicity and purity. 

The power which this music has over the mind, as well as by the 

strong claims of association as by its intrinsic worth, must be very 
considerable ; and in the present state of the art, when we are 
accused (dnd we must allow with some’show of justice) of losing 
all national style, its influence ought to be extended beyond the 
limits of our cathedral walls, both for the sake of national taste and 
national honour. We receive therefore with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion the first parts of the noble design of Mr. Novello to edit 
Parcell’s' sacred works, which it is singular have never been 
presented to the public before in an entire state. Mr. N. how- 
ever proposes to supply the void, and to publish a complete 
edition in such a form as to be accessible to every lover of music. 
For the information of oar readers we shall quote his plan from 
his prospectus :— 
- “ The editor of the present penton purposes to bring into 
One entire work the whole of the sacred compositions of that great 
musitian: it will comprise his Te Deums—Morning and Evening 
Services—F ull Anthems—Verse Anthems, both without and with 
instrumental accompaniments—his Hymns—Latin Elegies—and 
his Cathedral Chaunts. 

“The text will be given from the best authenticated copies, and 
in addition'to Purcell’s own scores, the editor intends to adapt a 
separate accompaniment throughout, for the organ or piano forte, 
in which all the harmonies will be fully drawn out for the con- 
verlience and accommodation of those who are not accustomed to 
play from score. 

“It will be seen from the following list that the value and 
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interest of the publication will be enhanced by the addition of 
several MS. anthems in the possession of the editor, which he has 
obtained from the very rare collection of the late Mr. Bartleman 
(whose perfect conception, high admiration, and incomparable 
performance of Purcell’s music are too universally known to 
require any comment here) and from various other sources. 

As the editor is still continuing his researches, he is not with- 
out hope of being able to enrich his work with additional spe- 
cimens from the collection of some of his musical friends and 
brother professors, amongst whom are Mr. Shield, Dr. Crotch, 
Mr. J. B. Cramer, Sir George Smart, Mr. Stevens, of the Char- 
terhouse, &c. who have already very liberally promised him the 
most unrestricted freedom of access to their libraries, and who 
have offered their most cordial support and encouragement in 
enabling him to fulfil the gratifying task he has undertaken.” 

Mr. N. has here shown that he has copious resources open to 
him—he himself possesses several manuscripts of Purcell; he 
has likewise access to various libraries, whilst the value of 
the work is still further enhanced by his known ability as 
an arranger, and by the established accuracy and judgment 
with which his other works of the same class have been pro- 
duced. 

The two first numbers now before .us consist of ‘ Blessed 
are they that fear the Lord,” an anthem for four voices and 
instruments, from a MSS. copy, formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Bartleman, and “ Thy word is a lanthern,” an anthem for three 
voices, from Dr. Boyce’s Cathedral Music, vol. 3, page 275. 

The former was composed on the extraordinary occasion of the 

. supposed pregnancy of James the 2d’s queen in 1657. The sym- 
phony is a beautiful piece of smooth harmony ; the voices em- 
ployed are two trebles, counter-tenor, and base. The first verse 
is taken in quartett, and its principal feature is a peculiar use of 
the flat seventh, producing a soothing effect in the modulation of 
which Purcell was very fond ; the same harmony is to be found in 
his song of “* Ye twice ten hundred deities,”’ on the words “ While 
bubbling springs their music keep;’’ the words in the present 
anthem to which it is applied are the second line of the psalm, 
‘“* And walk in his ways,” the calm necessary to be expressed in 

‘both instances renders the passages somewhat analogous in feel- 











_ permitted to make a part of the service of the church. 
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ing and affords an additional proof of the extreme care with which 
our composer adhered to certain and uniform ways of producing 
similar effects. The parts in this passage move also very curiously ; 
it consists ofa descending series of crotchets, the parts being kept in 
constant conversation alla fuga,* the second treble having the sub- 


* The difference of opinion respecting the use of fugue and imitation in 
sacted music is very striking, even in the writers of most authority. In the 
essays of the Rev. Richard Eastcote, of Exeter, are found the following remarks 
on this species of writing :— 

“ As to solo anthems, the oe yer, Sd them are, in my opinion, destructive 
of devotion—they are calculated to shew the abilities of the singer, and the 
extravagant flights of the composer, but nothing farther. ‘The running long 
divisions of notes upon the most unemphatic words, which is frequently the 
case, breaks the connection of every sentence thus abused, and leaves the con- 
gregation destitute of a single idea of piety or ‘edification unto godliness.” In 
those anthems, which are composed of three or four parts, fugue tunes are often 
introduced, which, as musical compositions, are in many iostances very 
ingenious, but whenever they are connected with poetry, they create such 
manifest confusion, that the sense of the poetry is swallowed up in the reiterated 
sounds of the music. To point ont ee eae of composition I 
will mention two anthems only, which will be sufficient to convince any person, 
although totally unacquainted with music, of the BOOT of its being 

will beg the reader’s 
attention for a moment to « celebrated and well known anthem, which begins 
with the verse of the 116th psalm: ‘I am well pleased, &c. &c.’ ‘The original 
music is by Carissimi, and was adapted to the words of this psalm by the late 
learned Dr. Aldrich, dean-of Christ church, who added some ingenious and 
nseful compositions of his own to the stock of our cathedral music. The 
eighth verse of this psalm is employed in a fugue, composed for three voices, 
I will write a few of the words down as they are set, and consequently sung. 


ist Vorcr. 


2d Voice. 
For he bath deliyer’d my soul, my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and 

3d Voice. 
For he hath deliver’d my soul, my soul from death, my feet-——— 

S¢ No three persons can possibly sing or read these words, as I have written 
them, which is exactly as they stand in the composition, without destroying the 
sense totally. The eye of the reader will instantly perceive how miserably these 
words are jumbled together ; let him only look to the four last words of each 
line, and he will find that while the first person is singing, ‘my soul from death,’ 
the second is singing, ‘ mine eyes from tears,’ and the third, ‘from death my 
feet,’ and all these words beat up together, meet the ears of the congregation 
at the same time. Were the Lord’s prayer, the apostles’ creed, aud the 
exhortation to be performed in the same manner, the whole, to a person unac- 
quainted with music, would be just as intelligible. I will now write down the 
same words as it appears to me they ought to be set, in order to preserve the 
sense. 





For he hath deliver’d my soul, my soul from death, and 
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ject beginning on the flat seventh in answer to the first on the 
sixth and fourth. The two following verses are principally solos 


Ist Vorce. 


For he hath deliver’d my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and 
2d Voice. 


For he hath deliver’d my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and 
3d Voice. 


For he hath deliver’d my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and 


“ The reader will see, in a moment, that if three persons sing the words as I 
have now written them, each person will express the same word at the same 
time, by which means the sense will be 

‘‘ [ shall now introduce to your notice an anthem, composed by Orlando 

ibbons, for six voices, and intended for a full choir. It is allowed to be a 

ingenious composition. The words are taken from the 24th psalm. 
beginning with the 7th verse. I shall beg the reader to get six personsto 
the words as written on the other side, previous to which I must request him 
to desire each person to set off according to the distances marked, which, if 
all strictly attended to, must produce the following effects. When the first 
person pronounces the word up, the second person will pronounce the word &ft, 


and when the third person begins the sentence, the following words will be 
pronounced together. ( Lift 


heads 


your 
*‘ Through the whole of this anthem there is a race kept up between six 
voices, who contiuually justle each other to the very last note. 


: The words as they are set to music by Orlando Gibbons. 


























Ist Voice. 
Lift up your heads O ye gates,—Lift up your heads 
2d Voice. 
Lift up———your heads,—Lift up your heads,—Lift ap your heads 
3d Voice. 
Lift up,—Lift up your heads, 
4% 4th Vaice. 
Lift up—————your_ heads, 
5th Voice. 
Lift up your heads O— 
L 6th Voics. 





Lift up— 
‘There is nothing, however absurd, but what custom is capable of recon- 
ciling. Some of our venerable old choir-men, from long use, esteem this 
anthem with a degree of enthusiasm, not considering that though ‘the words and 
masic are, each in their separate state, allowed to be most excellent compo- 
sitions, yet, as they are here together, they form a most anna- 
tural connection.” Such are the opinions of our Reverend critic, but 
amongst the associations of musicians the fugue is the highest species of 
learning, and Dr. Burney expressly declares that church music, properly so 
called, consists in “ grave and scientific compositions, for voices only, of 
which the excellence consists more in good harmony, learned modulation, and 
Sugues upon ingenious subjects, than in light airs or turbulent accompani- 
ments.” ‘The Doctor however appears to have described church music as he 
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for the base and counter-tenor, with a ritornello for the trebles ; 
the last for the base, “‘ The Lord thy God,” is one of considerable 
power. ‘The quartett, “* Lo thus,” is of the same character, and 
the “* Hallelujah” chorus at the conclusion is very effective. Here 
we may remark also how completely Purce!l comprehended the 
art of varying his resources, for the same modulation which we 
remarked in the opening quartett is introduced into this chorus, 
but the effect is changed by the former fifth being made the leading 
note to the following chord which is major instead of minor. 

The second anthem is much more known from its having been 
published in Boyce’s collection ; it is for a counter-tenor, tenor, 
and base, and is of a more pleasing character than the last, but it 
does not we think contain such decided marks of genius. The 
quartett, “* Quicken me,” is beautiful, deriving its merit from 
simplicity, both in melody, modulation, and construction, and for 
these reasons is a model for the young composer. 

This commencement of Mr. Novello’s undertaking is of a most 
satisfactory nature. The work is beautifully brought out in every 
respect, and the organ arrangement is masterly. Mr. N. has 
already ensured the assistance of many distinguished professors 
towards his collection of manuscripts, and we doubt not that those 
who have not already contributed, from ignorance of his design or 
any other cause, will now not fail to lend whatever aid lies in their 
power towards an enterprise that reflects honour alike on its 
originator and his supporters. Since his first prospectus was 
published, several new manuscript anthems have been added to 


found and admired it, rather than to have entered into the philosophy or the 
reason of the thing. We incline to the opiniou that the effects of the service 
depends upon many accessaries more than upon the mere structure of the 
notes, however simple, however complicated, however humble, however ma- 
jestic. ‘The cathedral service (so far as the musical portion goes) accompa- 
nied by the organ, well performed by such singers as we hear at the Chapels 
Royal of Westminster and Windsor, amidst all the solemn splendour of 
Gothic architecture, must we conceive affect the mind much more intensely 
than plain psalmody. Yet Haydn’s declaration of what he felt on hearing 
the children at St. Paul’s seems to go against our notion. But he heard what 
he so much admired for the first time, and the body of sound arising from 
5000 treble voices was essentially different from congregational singing. He 
had too all the other advantages of place. The truth perhaps after all may be, 
that feeling dictates one conclusion—reason another. But the true question 
is, which does most towards raising us to the heights of devotional sensation ? 
Concerning this there can surely be little doubt. 
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his collection, and he already possesses in manuscript no fewer 
than three services, forty anthems, and five pieces to Latin words, 
which have never yet been published. To the honour of the 
Church of England, we find amongst Mr. Novello’s subscribers 
the names of the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, the Dean of Westminster, toge- 
ther with Prebendaries, Clergy, and Organists of several of 
the English Cathedrals, and the highest professional men. 


Il Pirata, Melodramma in due atti, posto in Musica da Vincenzo 
Bellini. Milan, Ricordi. 


Most of the living composers of Italy since the sun of Rossini’s 
genius has begun its flaming course, have risen above the horizon 
only to be quenched in his stronger and more diffusive blaze. 
Some of them have indéed borrowed a little of his light by 
reflection—but to drop our metaphor, Meyerbeer has perhaps 
produced the only opera which can be said of late to have forced 
itself into the public notice by its own proper strength. Last year 
a young Italian, of the name of Bellini, composed the piece 
before us. It was transmitted to us with a report of its favour- 
able reception, and we proceeded to our task with more than 
ordinary hopes. 

This opera was brought out at La Scala in the early part of 
the season ; many of the pieces were encored, and the composer 
and principal singers were called for both at the end of the first 
and second act. It continued in favour and in a short time found 
its way to the Italian opera at Vienna, where it was performed by 
nearly the same company who played it at Naples, and who were 
commissioned into Germany by the enterprising impresario, Bar- 
baja. Here Il Pirata stood with almost equal celebrity the 
very severe test of German criticism. One observation however 
which was made upon it, in one of the German papers, displays a 
curious trait of national vanity, while perhaps it gives a clue to 
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the favor the piece so immediately enjoyed, and demonstrates that 
the judgment is but too apt to follow this master passion. ‘Signor 
Bellini is,” they admit, “an imitator, but instead of Rossini, 
Weber and the German masters are his models, and” they add “ Il 
Pirata is considered amongst the cognoscenti as a promising proof 
of reform in the Italian opera; we trust the example may be fol- 
Jowed.” Such is the language of the critic. All this is however 
stfong testimony in favour of I] Pirata. From private sources of 
excellent authority we had also received much encomium, but the 
declaration that it must be deemed an imitation, and the know- 
ledge that amongst the musical trash with which Italy now 
teems, a very little genius, or even a very little novelty, would 
ensure partial success, led us to be more than usually cautious in 
the portion of credit which we gave to these accounts. But our 
inspection of the score satisfies us that its author is a man of 
strong talent, though it is not unmixed with some of the faults of 
the mannerism of the day. 
' The following is the outline of the story :— 

Gualtiero (performed by Rubini), the pirate, has been formerly 
attached to Imogene (Lalande), but has been unjustly persecuted 
by Ernesto, Duke of Caldara, (Tamburini), and banished the i 
kingdom. Driven to despair, he becomes a pirate on the coast 
between Messina and Palermo. In this situation he remains for 
some years, till at length his power rises to so alarming a 
height that Ernesto puts to sea to encounter him. Gualticro 
flies; but a storm casts the pirate on the coast of Ernesto’s 
kingdom before his return. Here Gualtiero meets with a 
hermit, whom he recognizes to have been his antient guardian, 
from whom he gains only mysterious hints with regard to the 
fate of Imogene. At length ske enters to offer relief to the 
: wrecked mariners, and learns from Jtu/bo (Lombardi), the friend 
| of Gualtiero, that the pirates are defeated, and their leader fled.— 
The voice of Gualtiero, who has kept in the back ground, reaches 
her ear; her suspicions are excited, and ina short time she returns 
to endeavour to discover who the strangers are. Here she meets 
with Gualtiero, discovers him, and confesses that she has been for 
some years married to Ernesto, who imprisoned her father after 
Gualtiero’s banishment, till she consented to become his wife.— 
Gualtiero, driven to phrenzy, attempts to murder her child, who 
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enters during this explanation, but Imogene saves him. Ernesto 
returns, and having also his suspicions as to the strangers, sends for 
their leader, when Itulbo presents himself for Gualtiero. Ernesto 
resolves at first to imprison him till he proves who he is, but at the 
prayer of Imogene commands him to depart next morning at day 
break. Gualtiero contrives to obtain a promise from Imogene to see 
him before he goes, and she is on her way to meet him, when she 
encounters Ernesto, who accuses her of love for Gualtiero, from 
her apparent grief at his defeat. At this moment intelligence is 
brought to him that the pirate is actually in his kingdom. He 
leaves Imogene, who finds Gualtiero, and entreats him to fly, 
which he refuses to do unless she will consent to accompany him. 
She in turn refuses, and Ernesto discovering them together, Gual- 
tiero is seized and led to trial. Imogene is driven to distrac- 
tion in the last scene by a discharge of cannon which announces 
the condemnation of her lover by the council. 

In this story it will be perceived there are good situations, and 
the composer has not suffered one to escape him in its develope- 
ment. It is moreover free from those exaggerations of feeling 
which are now too frequently in use, and which address the imagi- 
nation rather than the heart; it proceeds on the legitimate basis of 
tragedy—an innocent and virtuous individual, oppressed by 
inevitable misfortunes, resisting the dictates of passion and the 
commission of crime, when in the depths of misfortune. Such is 
the situation of Imogene. 

The opera opens with the storm which throws the hero of the. 
piece on the shores of Caldara. A chorus of natives whilst 
watching the perilous rescue of his bark is very effective, from the 
simplicity of the parts and good modulation, for the composer has 
wisely avoided any descriptive imitation of the storm itself. The 
music is simply confined to human passions and sentiments, to the 
terror and afterwards the hope of the people who are watching the 
ship, and mingle with the pious exhortations of the hermit. _It is 
succeeded by a recitative and cavatina sung by Guwaltiero on his 
escape from the fury of the waves. This is one of the happiest 
situations in the opera, and the composer appears to have 
thrown into it all his power both of imagination and feeling.— 
Gualtiero is flying from his enemies, wrecked and thrown on the 
domains of his bitterest foe, and yet the image of that idol whom. 
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he has faithfully worshipped in prosperity and affliction, soothes 
and supports him. He meets the hermit and replies to his ques- 
tions in a splendid passage of declamation. The air which follows 
depicting how constantly her image has upheld him in adversity, 
is masterly. It isan indication of the composer’s predilection for 
the German style, for it contains a portion of its wildness and 
intensity of feeling, the strength of which is unbroken by 
roulades. We may here remark one of Bellini’s peculiarities of 
style, the plain descent to the octave in passages of force and 
intensity. The following is the subject : 








Ne! f1-ror dellatem - pesta _ nelle stragi del pi--- rata quell’ im- 
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ma - gine adora---ta sipresentaal miopensier comeun an-ge-lo ce- 











es - te si pre - senta al mio pensier al mio pen - sier. 


A second spirited chorus announces the arrival of Imogene, and 
his followers entreat Gualliero to fly from danger. A short 
passage of vigorous execution and defiance of his enemies relapses 
into an exquisitely expressive melody (Per te di vane lagrime) 
and this cavatina, containing a good deal of execution at the end, 
concludes the scene, throughout which the composer has faithfully 
followed every alternation of passion with a warmth and vigour 
of fancy and a truth of feeling that demand considerable praise. 
The melodies are beautiful—it contains great variety, and is 
sufficient to place him high in the ranks of art. 

Imogene’s cavatina which follows, is, if we may be allowed the 
expression, almost too dramatic—that is to say, the song does not 
sufficiently depend on its intrinsic merit for its effect ; it is not 
only that this effect must be heightened by acting, but that with- 
out really fine performance it is absolutely lost ; thus it is too 
dramatic, for if music, which ought to be the principal in an 
opera, becomes a subordinate, the place and character of the art 
are exchanged and its rank degraded. There are however many 
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excellent traits in the song—the melody of the slow part is parti- 
cularly good, and at the same time expressive. The allegro fails 
in intensity, and its whole construction is comparatively feeble. 
Eviva, Eviva, a zhorus of the Pirates which succeeds, is extremely 
effective, and displays much force of imagination. The air is ofa 
joyous character, and as echo replies to the shouts of the Pirates, 
they listen and exclaim, in an animated strain, 

Alla gioja dei Pirati, 

Prende parte e terra e mar! 
This idea is extremely happy, and there is a novelty about its 
conception and developement that is no less attractive. 

The next scene has scarcely been improved to the degree of 
which it is capable and which we were led to anticipate from 
what had preceded. The reason is however obvious—the com- 
poser has here ceased to follow the guidance of his own mind, and 
has been content to walk in the beaten track trodden out by his 
numerous competitors in the race of fame ; he has copied instead 
of creating, and like the painter, whose pallet is prepared accord- 
ing to the method of another, his mind is confused and his colours 
laid on with an undecided hand. The scene consists of the duet, 
in which Gualtiero discovers himself to Imogene, and on which 
she tells him of her marriage with Ernesto—her child also enters, 
and is saved by her from the passionate despair ofher lover. The 
model on which Signor Bellini has constructed the whole. is the 
first duet between Armando and Palmide (Ah non ti son piu cara) 
in Il Crociato) but it contains other proofs of more decided 
imitation. ‘The solos in the andante begin with a strain of 
melody to be found in the beautiful quartett, “ Come! Ohime!”’ 
in Paisiello’s Nina, the passage being a solo by Nina. 








We are also to observe an almost new refinement of execution in 
the conclusion of the opening movement, which borders not a little 
on extravagance—it is this—the singer is instructed by the word 
‘ semitonardo” to pass by semitones from A in alt. to C below the 
staff, upon the words “ Periva il Genitor.” We can allow a great 
deal for the vehemence of Italian feeling, but this outstrips the 
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bounds of sensibility and music too; a scream might have been 
introduced with as much effect, and more characteristically. 
The redeeming trait of the duet occurs on the entrance of the 
child, but the concluding allegro is as applicable to joy as to 
despair. 

The -aria of Ernesto on his return home is excessively florid, 
infinitely too much so for a base voice. We should say that the 
composer had almost resolved to make Signor Tamburini the 
scape goat of his opera, determining in his part to pay homage 
to the reigning fashion, that the better, though less gilded parts 
of his score might be tolerated by the votaries of the fickle deity. 
In spite of Rossini—in spite of Galli, Zuchelli and Lablache, 
we maintain that divisions requiring legerity of execution alone 
are not in the province of the Basso Cantante. Paer has, it 
appears to us, employed this voice with more success than any 
modern writer, by giving him passages of melting pathos, not 
absolutely divested of execution, but instinct with melody as well 
as feeling, in his Agnese* He has thus taken off the weight, and 
made his composition of richer value. The original disposition 
and direction of this species of voice is not infringed—all that 
force, tone, and volume can effect are still its own. But when 
the bear is made to dance we perceive only its clumsiness. Of 
course we are speaking of serious music. In the opera buffa, 
Rossini has enlarged the dominion of the base by much agreeable 
addition. 

The finale to the first act contains only two passages worthy of 
particular notice—a trio between Imogene, Gualtiero, and Ernesto, 
and the stretta or winding up. The former, though not abso- 
lutely on the model of Meyerbeer’s “ Oh cielo clemente,’”’+ or 
Rossini’s “ Incerta ?'anima,”} is one of the same family, which 
has increased largely since these models were written. It pos- 
sesses nothing so attractive, and depends for effect, like Imogene’s 
cavatina, solely on the situation and on the exertions of the per- 
formers. The stretta del finale is on an excellent subject, but 
the materials are not well wrought. 


* See the exquisite duet, “ Qual Sepolchro,” and the traits of melody and 
feeling, in “ Come la nebbia al vento.” 


+ Il Crociato. t Otello. 
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The whole weight of it is thrown upon the prima donna. 
She has two solos exactly alike. She takes the melody, the 
rest of the performers having merely an aecompaniment, and 
thus the whole becomes monotonous. The chief interest of a 
finale lies. in such a judicious distribution of the subject that 
each principal singer shall have some share in the prominent 
parts of the scene. The attention is by such a distribution kept 
alive, whilst the necessary modulations for the introduction 
of the several voices, and the harmony with which a fertile 
mind knows. how to enrich such combinations, by satisfy the 
ear. But ina finale like that before us the activity of the scene 
is lost, and for interest we might as well listen to a cavatina with 
a chorus during the allegro. The composer’s genius appears to 
be neither sufficiently matured, nor is he sufficiently confident in 
his own resources to succeed in this part of his task. 

The first piece worthy of particular notice in the second act ia 
a duet between Ernesto and Imogene, whom the former discovers 
in his way towards the quarters of Gualtiero.. Jealousy is the 
character of the Duke’s part while Imogene is overcome by ter- 
ror; the whole colour of the piece therefore is vehement, and 
though we again recognize in it some of the traits of Mayerbeer’s: 
style, and.a general resemblance to his duet of “ Va gia varcasti”” 
in Il Crociato, yet we cannot deny to it the praise of considerable 
energy and effect, and a just attention to the shades of feeling. 

Imogene’s succeeding duet with Gualtiero, in which she rejects 
his proposal of flight, is in the same style but superior in design. 
‘Fhe conclusion is beautiful, as is the trio which follows between 
Imogene, Gualtiero, and Ernesto, who is watching them at the 
back ofthe stage. This is the subject :— 
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pri -- va------ ma commandar ch’io vi - -va non ---- 








The slow movement of this is formed on the same models 
as the trio in the first act, but the melody is more beautiful 
and the construction more simple, though we cannot resist 
inserting the following passage as indicative of how much 
is now frequently left to the discretion of the singer. 
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In the hands of fine artists we do not doubt of its effect, but is it, 
considered by itself, legitimate expression ? The allegroto the trio 
is full of spirit and vigour, and is the best of the concerted pieces of 
the opera, the composer having here again yielded to his own 
unassisted mind, in which case he seems sure of his aim. The 
concluding scena of Gualtiero which follows, though not supe- 
rior, is equal to his opening cavatina. It is evident that the charac- 
ter of the vcice or some stronger association, perhaps the nature of 
the passions of his hero, have a powerful hold on the mind of the 
composer, for whenever he writes for Gualtiero, new vigour seems 
infused into his mind, and his ideas are all warm, expressive, and 
original, whilst his taste is at once purified and exalted. Gual- 
tiero’s fina] adieu to his miseries and his life is strongly indicative 
of this feeling. The recitative is majestic and striking, the air 
which contains little besides beautiful melody, withscarcely a single 
passage of execution till the winding up, is replete with genuine 
expression. 











The composer has however reserved his grand effort for 
the last scene, which consists of a song for Imogene, sung in 
her distraction. Here he has given loose to the fervour and free- 
dom of his own imagination, nor can we trace any resemblance to 
former models. ‘The situation affords ample scope for the 
powers of the mature and philosophical composer, to the youthful 
aspirant it offers many occasions to tempt him into exaggeration 
and defiance of the established rules of good taste, for there is no 
standard by which to determine the description of aberration of 
mind on the stage, but that discretion which sets the barrier 
between nature, and the extravagance of false conception. Signor 
Bellini has we think barely escaped the charge of occasionally 
passing this fair limit, but if we are even right, which till we have 
had the opportunity of seeing the piece, we are diffident to decide, 
the fault must be overlooked for the sake of the many beauties 
with which his song abounds. He has judiciously contrasted the 
feelings of melancholy and despair, disappointed passion with 
gleams of maternal tenderness, and on the stage we cannot doubt 
of the instantaneous effect of parts of the scena of Imogene. 
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They who direct their investigations to the theory of art, will see 
two dangerous shoals which present themselves to the young com- 
poser in his course towards the last and the public trial of success, 
These are, too marked an assumption of the manner of his time,and 
its opposite extreme, too eager an affectation of originality ; even 
minds of extraordinary strength can rarely escape these perils, 
and it not unfrequently happens that in his early essays a young 
writer falls upon both. Signor Bellini has not completely 
avoided them, but he has kept clear of the latter and worst of the 
two. His own natural strength, of which he possesses a great 
deal, is put forth without affectation, and if in the ornamental 
parts of his opera, he has in many instances complied too much 
with the reigning taste, it is rather the effect of complaisance,whilst 
he generally avoids falling into direct imitation, and preserves to 
himself a character for original and independent thinking and 
manly sensibility, though his strength has not been sufficient to 
save him wholly from prevailing errors. His models are evidently 
selected from the German school, but the natural purity and sim- 
plicity of his taste do not allow him to follow the crude and ex- 
traordinary system of modulation from which even Meyerbeer 
(whom he most resembles) is not exempt. He is indeed in a good 
course, for the solidity of the German harmony, tempered and 
refined by the beauty of Italian melody, are perhaps the charac- 
teristics of Mozart, the most elegant, the most profound, and the 
most admired of all dramatic writers. Signor Bellini’s mind 
however is not yet sufficiently filled, nor have the materials he has 
collected been so wrought as to be convertible to their best uses. 
But he has more than ordinary promise, and two words are all 
that counsel can bestow—very hacknied terms indeed, but of all 
the most valuable—study and labour—a third born of the other 
two—fame, there is every reason to believe, will follow. 
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Social Pieces for the Flute, with an accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte, by Charles Nicholson. Nos. 1 and 2. 

Fantasia and Variations for the Flute and Piano Forte, by C. N. 
Weiss. London. Both by Clementi and Co. 

De Beriot’s two favorite Airs varied, arranged for the Flute and 
Piano Forte, by C. N. Weiss. London. Boosey. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of twelve Italian Fantasias Concertante, for the 
Flute and Piano Forte, by R. Dressler. London. Cocks & Co. 

The Scrap Book for the Piano Forte and Flute, containing Select 
Movements from various Authors and original compositions, 


written expressly for this work by the most popular Authors.— 
London. S. Chappell. 


Although at the summit of his profession, Mr. Nicholson has 
not disdained as in the present instance to assist and delight those 
who are comparative beginners in the art by his publications, 
besides leaving memorials of his own powers in his concertos ; and 
this assistance is rendered in the most efficacious way, not by im- 
parting the difficulties of execution alone, which are sufficiently 
inculcated in his elementary works, but by ingrafting the refine- 
ments of expression, that exquisite taste and delicacy of which 
his own performance proves that the flute is so susceptible. 

The present work is to consist of twelve numbers, containing 
arrangements. of such choice national airs as Mr. Nicholson 
appears to possess a large store of,and which he produces from time 
to time most characteristically in his public performances, with 
original pieces of his own,and pieces selected from favorite authors, 
so that the melange is varied as well as beautiful. 

The best airs of the present two numbers are a Spanish and a 
Russian ; these are exquisite traits of melody, and are arranged 
with the finest possible taste. Mr. N. in his preface states his 
object to be to afford “the usual gratification, with but little of 
the usual toil,” and in this he has most thoroughly succeeded. 

Of Mr. Weiss’ fantasia we cannot say much. It makes some 
pretension, and produces but little effect. Execution is its 
principal end, but the harmony of the piece is interrupted by some 
‘ very harsh and disagreeable modulations in the introduction, and 
Gg 2 
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it cannot be classed amongst his happiest efforts. ‘The arrange- 
ments of De Beriot’s beautiful compositions, by the same author, 
are well done, but we question if their effect, when performed on 
the flute, compensates for the labour required in their attainment. 

Mr. Dressler’s fantasias are publications of considerable merit. 
His subjects are well chosen, and the execution is not so difficult 
as to be alarming to the student. The piano forte part too con- 
tains more interest than is commonly given to it in compositions of 
this class, and we cannot but highly recommend them, both as 
useful and agreeable lessons.* 

The Scrap Book is a very useful publication. Five numbers 
of it are already out, and the object aimed at appears to be to 
blend the most classical works with those of a lighter character, 
and thus it embraces a variety of styles, and the student may reap 
advantages in many ways. ‘The work is very well got out, and 
the arrangers and composers are generally known and admired. 


The Messiah, an Oratorio in complete Score, composed by G. F. 
Handel ; appended to which, in a distinct form, are the Accom- 
paniments for Wind Instruments, added by W. A. Mozart ; the 
whole revised and arranged, with a compressed Accompaniment 
for the Piano Forte or Organ, by J. Addison. London. 
Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. 


The Messiah of George Frederick Handel stands upon an 
elevation which no other work of art in any department has ever 
perhaps attained. The test of time has now brought it to be 
universally admitted that The Messiah is the finest adaptation of 
sound to sense that has ever been produced by the mind of man— 
it has even been described to be as surely the effect of inspiration 
as the words to which it was composed. We shall not now either 
discuss or take upon us to decide how nearly the excitement 


* We venture to hint to the publishers that there are two or threc 
mistakes in the Italian, in the title page to these fantasias. 
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awakened in the wind of genius by such solemn thoughts, by the 
promises of immortality, and by the awful images which such an 
undertaking must raise, approaches to the holy fervour of a 
divine emanation—it is sufficient for our purpose that the best 
judges in the world and the least instructed in science, the 
dullest and most susceptible hearers have from age to age all 


pronounced upon the heartfelt superiority of Handel’s high 
work, 


There never perhaps existed a composition of such length and 
variety which if not so positively equal—yet possessing so few 
parts which sink below the level of the sympathy awakened by 
the highest, the most majestic, the most solemn, the most terrific, 
and the most soothing. If “‘ He shall feed his flock,’ does not 
lift us to the elevation which we reach through the prophetic 
triumph, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,”’ the hearer is never- 
theless prepared and justly led on by this beautiful strain. Ifthe 
pastoral symphony raises emotions not to be compared to the 
grandeur of the “ Hallelyjah,”’* it nevertheless forms a link in 
the chain of varied feeling, which we can scarcely deny ourselves 
the satisfaction we feel in believing to be no less necessary to 
the consummation. Inshort, every piece seems to have its exact 
place and its appropriate indispensable duty—when we have 


* The two following anecdotes relating to The Messiah, the first of which 
informs us of the origin of the custom of standing up during the performance 
of the AUelujah chorus, are given in the last edition of the Biographia Dra- 
matica, on the authority of the Earl of Kinnoul, who died in 1787.— 
“ When this piece was first performed, the audience were exceedingly struck 
and affected by the music in general ; but when the chorus struck up, ‘ For 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” they were so transported, that they all, 
with the King, who happened to be present, started up and remained standing 
till the chorus ended ; & hence it became the fashion in England for the audience 
to stand while that part of the music is performing. Some days after the 
first exhibition of this divine oratorio, Mr. Handel went to pay his respects to 
Lord Kinnoul, with whom he was particularly acquainted. His Lordship, as 
was natural, paid him some compliments on the noble entertainment which he 
had lately given to the town. * My Lord,’ said Handel, ‘I should be sorry if 
I only entertained them; [ wish to make them better.’” Miss Hawkins, in 
her Anecdotes (page 197), ** relates of him a circumstance, which the Dean 
of Raphoe (Dr. Allott) who remembers him, lives to tell :—that Handel, being 
questioned as to his ideas and feelings when composing the Allelujah chorus, 
replied in his imperfect English, ‘1 did think I did see all heaven before me, 
and the great God himself ;’ and, indeed, we may well suppose that they must 


have been ideas little less than sublime, that furnished sounds so grand in their 
combinations.” 
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heard the whole we can consent neither to part with a single 
strain nor to obliterate a single recollection. The mind remains 
filled—profoundly filled with sensations extending themselves 
into the most intense, the most sublime reflections. Such results, 
and they have been verified by innumerable experiments and 
enquiries, belong to no other performance of any class or descrip- 
tion than The Messiah. 
Such is the present state of the general feeling in regard to 
this sublime oratorio, and it is curious while it bestows a far 
greater praise upon the work, that this maturity of admiration 
has grown by degrees, and seems always to be upon the increase. 
When first heard in London at its original production, it was not 
well received, and according to Dr. Burney, Dublin has the 
honour of having shewn the first understanding of its merits. 
While we can but feel astonishment that so beautiful, so touching 
a performance should be coldly heard in any age or country, we 
can yet perfectly apprehend why its sublimity should not be 
thoroughly felt at once. The fact is, it requires time fully to 
unfold itself. The lighter species of music—traits of lively 
melody—are those which captivate the ear at once. The higher 
affections are rarely moved to the bottom, until the means be 
understood and fixed to a certain degree in the memory. There 
are few persons who have not perceived how music, particularly 
if it be of a solemn or sublime cast, wins upon the mind and the 
sensibility by repetition. The reason is obvious—we can dis- 
cover but a very few of the principles and powers of such compo- 
sitions until we have embraced by a long acquaintance the several 
parts that contribute to our delight and our satisfaction. We do 
not speak of the scientific portions, but of the physical effects. 
At first perhaps we listen to the melody—next we combine the 
justness of the expression, we then become sensible to the force 
of the harmony and the emotions raised by the changing modula- 
tions. In the chorusses the general grandeur strikes the imagina- 
tion—we subsequently analyse the contrivances by which atten- 
tion is continually kept alive and led on to the climax. All these 
enquiries and discoveries demand time, and much time for the 
mind to exert itself in so many different directions. Yet still we 
can but wonder that such a performance should ever have been 
heard with any thing approaching to indifference. We have 
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seldom met with any body who was not on the contrary over- 
whelmed by the tremendous power of the whole, and if any 
complaint has escaped the lips of auditors, it generally has been 
that the sensations were too awfully sublime. 

Yet there is no room to doubt the testimony of the great his- 
torians of music, both of whom speak of the production of The 
Messiah as of an ordinary event, and with a negligence and 
frigidity perfectly unaccountable on any other grounds. The 
commemoration of Handel at the Abbey, in 1784, seems first to 
have drawn Dr. Burney’s regard to its perfections. His critical 
analysis however seems to partake of little of the enthusiasm with 
which he investigated the operas of the same master. But in his 
book on the commemoration is to be found a prophetic anticipa- 
tion of the success that has since followed its performance, in the 
relation of that which then only dawned upon its birth and first 
years ofbeing. He says “ The Messiah this season (1742), to the 
honour of the public at large, and disgrace of cabal and faction, 
was received with universal admiration and applause. And from 
that time to the present, this great work has been heard in all 
parts of the kingdom with increasing reverence and’ delight ; it 
has fed the hungry, clothed the naked, fostered the orphan,* and 


* Handel, actuated by motives of the purest benevolence and humanity, 
formed the laudable resolution of performing it annually for the benefit of the 
Foundling Hospital, which resolution was constantly put in practice, to the 
end of his life, under his own direction ; and, long after, under that of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Stanley. In consequence of these performances, the benefac- 
tions to the charity from the year 1749 to 1759, by eleven performances under 
Handel’s own direction, amounted to ....++++++ee++++++++ £6935 O O 

From 1760 to 1768, by eight performances under the con- 

duct of Mr. John Christian Smith ......+++++se+ee+++ 1332 0 O 

From 1769 to 1777, nine performances under that of Mr. 

SEE ceccvcccccacceeecesnees cccccccce cooccee 2032 O GC 


£10,299 0 0 





The organ in the chapel of this hospital was likewise a present from 
Handel ; and he bequeathed, as a legacy to this charity, a fair copy of the 
original score of The Messiah.—Burney’s Account of the Commemoration. 

it would be an astonishing as well as a curious computation, could all the 
sums raised by the performance of The Messiuh be collected into one total. 
If the amount for the sale of the songs, &c. in all their various forms, could 
be added, it would probably be found that no single work of the human 
imagiuation ever drew so largely upon the purse of society. ‘This perhaps 
affords the strongest proof of its supremacy. ‘To the honour of music, neither 
can literature nor the sister arts boast of any thing like it. 
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enriched succeeding managers of Oratorios, more than any single 
musical production in this or any country.” 

In the same account the Doctor has examined The Messiah 
piece by piece—but in so frigid a manner that the reader must 
almost doubt whether he felt half its sublimity. Thus he praises 
Mr. Harrison’s performance of the opening at least in as strong 
terms as the composition, and Madame Mara much more than 
Handel for “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ certainly the 
most sublime because the most simple, awful, and emphatic de- 
claration ever written—though certainly for those reasons the 
most difficult to pronounce with the requisite energy and pathos. 
It may probably be thought that enough has been said of the sub- 
limity and beauty of the various pieces—but we can not agree in 
such a decision. We have yet seen no adequate or complete 
analysis, though we have met with a great many valuable observa- 
tions scattered here and there.* In the present instance we must 
however content ourselves with some remarks upon the accompa- 
niments of Mozart, which constitute one of the most important 
and useful portions of the edition before us. 

The perfection of Mozart's labours lies in the fact that he has 
not added his own, but assisted to develope Handel’s ideas, as the 
florist divides the runners from the parent root, and cherishes 
them by his care till they rival their progenitors in beauty. We 
are however aware that we are treading upon dangerous ground, 
for these accompaniments are not even yet cordially received by 
musicians as standard and unquestionable improvements; by 
many of high rank they are looked upon rather as innovations, 
bold innovations, on the heretofore sacred and unapproachable 
supremacy of Handel, and with these dissenters from general 
opinion we must so far agree, that we think in some instances even 
Mozart himself has scarcely been sufficiently cautious in his treat- 
ment of such revered materials.t But for this there is much 
excuse, when we consider the natural warmth and redundance of 


* See the letter of our correspondent, vol. 3, page 165; and consult also 
Mr. Crosse’s account of the Yorkshire festival in 1823, where he has with im- 
mense industry concentrated almost all that had been written upon the 

ject. 

+ Sir George Smart who first, we believe, had the courage and taste to 


introduce Mozart’s accompauiments into England, thins and omits them in 
many instances. 
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his fancy, the sensitiveness of his feeling, and above all the pro- 
gress of instrumental effect subsequently to the time at which 
The Messiah was composed, and viewing the entire scope of his 
alterations, we cannot but admire the fine taste and exalted 
apprehension which enabled him to imbibe so much of the spirit 
of the man, whom he ingenuously confessed to be “ the master of 
them all.” 

The admirers of these additions have indeed many cogent 
reasons on their side, besides the incontrovertible fact that they 
have gradually gained ground in the public estimation. 

What Handel’s inducements were for not introducing wind 
instruments into his score it is not easy to conjecture. The 
nature of his subject naturally disposed him to avoid scrupulously 
the slightest approach to levity, and the limitation of his orchestra 
was perhaps a certain method of restraining and chastising his 
fancy, and of preserving a grave and appropriate condensation of 
style and feeling. Mozart has with nice discrimination selected 
(with a few slight exceptions) the more joyful parts for his 
additions, and in these cases it will probably be acknowledged 
that the effect is heightened, whilst the laws of good taste are in 
no way infringed; thus in “ Every valley,” “Oh thou that 
tellest,”” “ Rejoice greatly,” The Pastoral symphony, and “ But 
thou didst not leave,’’ the most rigid critic would scarcely wish his 
accompaniments to be omitted. We speak of them generally, be 
it always observed, for they certainly occasionally require a 
judicious curtailment. 

The wide diffusion of music, and the frequency of country 
meetings, forms another argument in favour of Mozart’s accom- 
paniments. Formerly when The Messiah was only performed 
singly and at long intervals, itscomparative deficiency in orchestral 
effect was not perceptible, but now that it is performed a dozen 
times in the course of a year, in immediate contact and com- 
parison with the brilliantly instrumented works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Hummel, not to mention other works 
of Handel himself, its effect on the minds of the million may be 
diminished, though with the few it must ever retain its lofty 
supremacy. At the same time those who are endowed with 
sufficient musical knowledge and high feeling to appreciate 
The Messiah in its original purity, will likewise have the judg- 
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ment to allow the masterly manner in which Mozart’s accompani- 
ments are added, even should they be disposed to doubt their 
necessity. 

But to the details. Every chorus which Mozart has touched 
has received fresh lustre from his hand.* Ofthe first part— And 
he shall purify,” is infinitely enriched, whilst the effect of “ For 
unto us’’t+ is doubled, and by the most simple means, for the 
developement of the chorus is not interrupted, nor are the accom- 
paniments permitted to appear in the score, till each idea is fully 
disclosed, and the chorus approaches to its climax.—Who would 
then dispense with any part of the overwhelming burst of sound 
that invigorates the winding up of this magnificent effort of 
genius? In ‘* Glory to God’”’ Mozart has apparently considered 
the nature of the voices employed as authorizing him to make his 
instruments more prominent, but the clearness of the fugue is not 
disturbed. 

Strict and pure taste would perhaps militate against the 
enlargement of the band in “* Behold the Lamb of God,” the in- 
terest of which is derived from its exquisitely sublime pathos and 
simplicity, Yet Mozart has been thoroughly aware of its charac- 
teristics, and has not added a note ; the question is, do the volup- 
tuous and exhilarating sensations which are usually associated 
with some of the wind instruments render them incompatible with 
exalted affections, or does the mournful and soothing effect of 
which others are capable counterbalance the force of habit ?¢ 


* Here we may remark however one alteration, which has struck us as a 
defect rather than a beauty, which is the suspension of the chord of A in the 
third bar of the first solo of “ And the glory”—Handel evidently intended it 
at once to fall to D, and this innovation disturbs the developement of the 
subject. 

+ In this chorus the Editor has scarcely done justice to his arrangement. 
To one who played from score it would be unnecessary in any form, but for 
the sake of those who do not, the spirit of the chorus should have been pre- 
served to the letter, and this has not been done. ‘he left hand has not been 
sufficiently used, and thus the thread of the subject has been frequently 
dropped, especially where it rests with the base and tenor voices; in such 
an edition as the present, difficulty should not have been considered before 
careful and effective arrangement. ‘The same faults are observable in “ His 
yoke is easy.” 

$ When we heard for the first time the performance of Mozart’s Requiem 
at a Catholic funeral, the wind instruments appeared to harmonize with the 
scene much better than the stringed. 
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this perhaps is a matter of opinion.* The same remarks will 
apply to “ Surely he hath borne our griefs.”” Mozart has judici- 
ously left “ And with his stripes,” untouched. The accompani- 
ments to “ All we like sheep”’ are very ingenious, and of a kind to 
impart interest toa chorus, which is among the least attractive of 
the whole, nor are they by any means overcharged. The way in 
which this is accomplished is by giving a stronger accentuation 
through the duration of equal notes in the opening bars, and 
augmenting by repetition in the instrumental parts after the 
voices have quitted them, the passages upon the word “ turned.” 
By far the greater portion is left in its original state, but the 
closes are enriched. The finely conceived fugue, “ He trusted 
in God,” is again left to its own giant strength. The accompani- 
ments to “ Lift up your heads,” are judiciously arranged in per- 
fect accordance with the comparatively subdued character of the 
semi-chorus, by the division of the instruments, in a manner to 
agree with that of the voices, and by their splendid combination 
in the full chorus, though it is a question whether the doubling of 
the instruments may not overpower the voices in the semi chorus. 
“Great was the company” is rendered more interesting by the 
addition of the hautboy and horn. The substitution of clarionets 
for hautboys (originally inserted in the score) “ In their sound is 
gone out,” is entirely a-matter of opinion. 

In the  Hallelujah’’ chorus, Mozart has apparently considered 
that too much power could not have been given, and accordingly 
he has not only doubled his wind instruments, but added drums 
to those already introduced by Handel. The principle seems to 
be just, and the peculiar concentration of the voices in this 
chorus prevents their being overpowered by the instruments; the 
more tremendous then the force given to the whole, the more 
nearly does it approximate toa just idea of the exultation of 
nations, which is the description that spontaneously applies itself 
to this sublime master-piece.t 


* The same defects in arrangement are observable in this chorus as in the 
Jast—it is not full enough from an obvious reluctance on the part of the 
Editor to use the left hand. 

+ We are infinitely more anxious to praise than to point out the slight 
faults of the present excellent undertaking. ‘The /Jallelujah chorus is most 
ably done; we never saw more effect given to any arrangement. 


Hh 2 
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To the solemn pieces of choral harmony in the beginning of 
the third part the hautboys and horns are alone added, though 
perhaps our own feelings of the awe of the subject would prompt 
us to wish them to be left in their original simplicity. 

The additions to “ Worthy is the lamb,” are very ably made. 
The developement of the chorus and the nature of its accom- 
paniment is left to the violins, and the wind instraments gra- 
dually become prominent, and increase the effect of the general 
climax in the most judicious and attractive manner. In the dmen 
chorus, to which Handel has added trombones, the whole strength 
of the band as in the Hallelujah, has been brought to bear by 
Mozart on this magnificent conclusion, and he has decidedly 
added to its force without in any degree disturbing the perspicuity 
of the fugue, or breaking in upon the designs cf Handel in the 
conduct of the whole, except in one instance. It is evident 
the composer thought that the effect of the trombones* in the 
winding up should be sudden, and should increase the awe with 
which the conclusion is heard, by his reservation of them for this 
express purpose—but Mozart, although he has thinned his 
accompaniments upon their introduction, has immediately before 
increased them in a manner to lessen the peculiar effect, by a 
gradual preparation of the ear for the reception of the immense 
and sudden increase of sound. But this defect is easily to be 
removed. 

We have considered the choral parts of The Messiah first, as the 
least important in regard to the additions made by Mozart,and be- 
cause it appears to us that his accompaniments are insofar without 
exception, improvements upon the originals ; the songs require 
more minute analysis, because they present a subject at once 
indicative of the pliancy of Mozart’s genius, and the comprehen- 
sion with which he entered into and extended the views of Handel, 
whilst we would at the same time point out those parts in which 
his enthusiasm appears to have carried him further than good 
taste warrants. It has been remarked that Mozart’s accompani- 
ments are generally displeasing to the singers, and certainly in 


* We have known professors whose lives have been passed in the orchestra, 
and to whese ears The Messiah is as common as any every day occurrence, 


sensibly affected by the introduction of these trombones even when engaged 
in their orchestral duties. 
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some instances their province is so usurped or at least so divided, 
that their dislike is in some degree founded in reason. “ Every 
valley,’ an air every way calculated for a varied and beautiful 
accompaniment, has st:1l we think been a little overloaded, to the 
prejudice of the singer. It was evidently Handel’s intention that 
the voice should sustain the executive part of it, and indeed be 
left as unencumbered as possible by the instruments ; we cannot 
therefore subscribe to the justice of the combination of bassoon 
passages with those of the voice, which happens frequently, nor 
of the substitution of cadences for the flute and bassoon for that 
of the singer at the close—these accompaniments deserve to be 
curtailed, not from any defect in beauty and ingenuity, but 
because they obviously do not coincide with the intentions of the 
composer. Nor can we quite admire those to “ But who may 
abide” as they stand. The passage to which we should positively 
object would be the union of the flutes with the voice in the 
execution upon the word “ appeareth,*” from the dissimilarity 
between that instrument and the voice employed. In the pres- 
tissimo, “* For he is like,” the short answers of the flutes to the 
violins are admirable. The only thing that can be said against 
the accompaniments to “ Oh thou that tellest,”’ is, that they may 
overpower a counter-tenor voice at all deficientin power.t The 
conversation between the voice and the instruments is perfectly 
beautiful. The accompaniments upon the words “* Behold your 
God,” take perhaps from the dignity they imply. 

In * The people that walked’ the wind instruments are intro- 
duced with great effect at the words “ have seen a great light,” 
the harmony is enriched, and the mysteriousness of the whole 
increased. Yet we would omit some passages, especially one for 
the flute on the word “shadow.”t{ The wailing tone of the 
instruments from the chromatic construction of subsequent passages 
is peculiarly suited to its character. The pastoral symphony is from 
association as well as other circumstances well adapted to wind 
instruments, and how infinitely has Mozart added to its beauty, 
without injuring its purity! 


* Page 26. 
+ This was not the case when Mr. W. Knyvett sung it in the York 
Minster in 1823—the largest building for music in the country. 
} Page 65. 
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Rejoice greatly” has evidently been looked upon by Mozart 
as a song of exalted feeling and declamatory species, rather 
than of jubilant expression, for he has enriched the score only by 
the addition of a viola part. The character however that this 
song assumes lies completely in the option of the singer; Mrs. 
Salmon’s was the pure ebullition of pleasure, Miss Paton’s exul- 
tation of an exalted character, and Miss Bacon gave it both these 
characteristics. This appears to our minds the true reading, 
both from the view that Mozart apparently took of the subject, 
and from the fact that it was twice written by Handei.* The 
first time the construction was in triplets, which bestow lightness 
in themselves, the second time it was modified with a more even 
rhythm, as if the composer felt his error in not investing the song 
with dignity and more scope for declamation. “He was despised” 
has an accompaniment of the clarionet and bassoon, which cer- 
tainly heightens the beauty of the whole. Its original chasteness is 
unsullied, and the feeling augmented by the instruments selected. 
In the same manner the flute and bassoon add infinitely to the 
effect of “ But thou didst not leave.”+ The delightful contrast 
between this air and its forerunner, “ Thy Rebuke,” its 
exquisite simplicity, and exhibition of confidence in the Divine 
mercy, was evidently appreciated by Mozart. No accompaniment 
is appended to the former song, and thus the pleasurable change 
in the mind from deep melancholy to cheerfulness and confidence 
is assisted and rendered certain by sounds analogous to those feel- 
ings. To “ How beautiful are the feet” the same instruments 
are added, and with similarly happy results, for the air is even 
more expressive of soothing calmness. ‘The additions to the 
splendidly descriptive song of “ Why do the nations” only 
increase the well concerted tumult of the orchestra, if we may be 
allowed the expression, and are not inserted where they can 
drown the voice. ‘* Thou shalt dash them’ isa declamatory song, _ 
and the force and concentration necessary to the accompaniment 
of music of such a kind is injured by the answers between the 
wind instruments being spun out, and made to interfere now and 


* The criginal song is published in the present edition. 
+ Nothing could be move exquisite than this song, as performed with these 
accompaniments, and sung by Miss Stephens at the concert for the benefit of 
the National Schools, held at Guildhall in March, 1828. 
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then with the voice, by which means the keeping of the whole is 
to our ears destroyed. “J know that my Redeemer liveth,” the 
sublimest song, and upon the sublimest subject that ever was 
written, should have been left alone in its glory. It cannot 
be improved, it cannot speak more forcibly to the feelings than it 
does by its simple majesty, and it is only loaded by trappings 
that can neither increase nor lessen its intrinsic power. The 
alterations and additions to * The trumpet shall sound’’ have 
never we believe yet been performed in England. It was a noble 
theme for Mozart’s genius, but it must be evident that in such a 
song there can be no sufficient reason for adding instruments; itisa 
direct infringement of the rule which adapts sound to sense.*— 
The trumpet alone should be heard. For his alteration of the 
trumpet part a manifest cause existed in the increased perfection 
of the instrument since the time of Handel ; he has however done 
too much; the effect is lost by a too frequent recurrence of that 
which in the original song presents throughout a feeling of awe 
from its very simplicity. The accompaniment for two tenors to 
“* Oh death where is thy sting” is perfectly in character. 

We have thus spoken of the supremacy of the original work, 
and of the merits of the additions,—it remains only to recur to 
other particulars attending this edition. The whole is admirably 
printed, in point of clearness, legibility, and accuracy, as well 
as general excellence. It is seldom, indeed, we see so large a 
work produced with so very few typographical errors. The 
arrangement of the songs is throughout comprehensive and mas- 
terly, doing great credit to Mr. Addison, the editor, in every 
department. An Ecce Homo and a very spirited lithograph por- 
trait of Handel are prefixed to the two volumes. Thus the edi- 
tion is complete and unique, and when we consider the standard 
superiority of the composition—the admiration which universally 
attends its performance—the necessity for Mozart’s accompani- 
ments, which is grafted upon their frequent repetition at great 
meetings—the nature of the subject, which forms, as it were, a part 
of the religion of the country—we cannot doubt but it will find its 


* When Himmel, in his chorus of ** Hark death throws,” placed the 
trumpet in the roof of the buiiding, would the same astounding effects have 
been produced had he united horns with it? 
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way into every musical library, and repay the publishers for the 
very liberal manner in which they have expended their capital. 


Fantasia for the Harp, on a favorite Theme by Gallenberg, by I. 
H. Wright. 

The Harpist’s Sketch Book, being a collection of the most favorite 
Melodies (including two sung by the Bohemian Brothers), 
arranged for the Harp, by G. Holst. 

Ah come rapida, arranged as a Fantasia for the Harp, by G. 
Holst. 

Gems a la Velluti, consisting of the airs Questo cor, Sorgete miei 
cari, and Mille sospiri, arranged as Duets for the Harp and 
Piano Forte, by N.C. Bochsa. London, All by S. Chappell. 

The Reminiscences of Scotland, Concertino for the Harp, with full 
Orchestral Accompaniments or the Piano Forte, by N. C. 
Bochsa. London. Goulding and D’Almaine. 

Recollections of Wales, Grand Fantasia for the Harp (with or 
without Orchestral Accompaniments), by N.C. Bochsa, Lon- 
don, Clementi and Collard. 


However intrinsic the charms of melody may be, and however 
attractive to the ear, we yet cannot see without sorrow every class 
of instrumental composition teeming with such titles as the above 
list presents, all built upon national or favourite airs. It is true 
that it usually spares the composer much trouble, thus to write 
down melodies sung by the Bohemian Brothers, Troubadours, or 
any new comers who happen to be imposing on the credulity of us 
easy Englishmen, and the title page is almost enough to sell his 
lessons. But in the meantime, what becomes of our school of 
composition ? we are afraid such a thing will be like the 
“true-born Englishman,” very often talked of, but very difficult 
to find; for, from this constant use of the materials of other na- 
tions, we are in imminent danger of possessing none of our own. 
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Harp composers are not more subject to this mania than any 
other class of writers, but our observations were prompted by our 
list, because it will be seen it does not contain a single piece 
that is not built on one or more than one air. 

Mr. Wright is a young composer; he. has chosen a brilliant 
style ; his lesson is full of showy execution, and the construction 
of the passages is rather monotonous, but it has some of an 
expressive character. 

The Sketch-book consists of a number’ of favourite melodies, 
ingeniously strung together, and very easy of attainment. We 
are, however, amused at seeing an air, Haydn’s “God preserve 
the Emperor,” Which has been in all the piano forte instruction 
books for the last twenty years, placed as a finale to Mr. Holst’s 
selection, graced with its german title, as sung by the Bohemian 
brothers. More ingenuity and imagination is to be discovered in 
his lesson on “ Ah come rapida,” which will be sure to please 
those who are fond of brilliancy, (most are) and who like the 
stimulus of moderate difficulties to overcome. 

We can say but little of Mr. Bochsa’s compositions. He 
has now been so long before the public, that his talents are cer- 
tain of a just appreciation, yet, although nothing that he writes 
partakes of insipidity, or is not occasionally illuminated by the 
fire of genivs, he has lately been so absorbed by other avoca- 
‘tions, that his compositions évidently suffer, and are dis- 
patched with a haste that leaves no leisure for the last and high- 
est polish. These are marked by a degree of sameness which 
was not formerly his defect. 

Vellati’s airs are beautifully arranged, but to be done justice 
to they ought to haveas much as possible of the peculiarity of style, 
the exquisite feeling that belonged to that incomparable artist, 
infused into them—for this reason the “ Gems a la Velluti’’ are 
only for petsons of sensitive minds. ) 

Mr. Bochsa’s two other lessons are more adapted to- general 
performance, but they require great execution. We like that 
on the Welsh airs best, though this perhaps arises from our 
partiality for the melodies selected, and which are beautifully 


arranged. 
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_ Ah come rapida, arranged for the Piano. Forte, by A. Meves. 


: Andante and Rondo, from Semiramide, arranged for the Piano 


'. Forte, by A. Meves. 


“Marcia Eroica, from Otello, arranged for the Piano Forte, by A. 


Meves. 


. Notturno, from“ Ii Pietra di Paragone,” arranged for the Piane 





‘Forte, by A. Meves. 


- Military Divertimento, “ Le petit Tambour,” for the Piano Forte, 


_ by J. Valentine. 

Divertimento on the favorite Airs in the Swiss Family, arranged 
for the Piano Forte, by J. Valentine. London. All by S. 
Chappell. 

“ Cruda Sorte,” arranged Sor the Piano Forte, by G. Kiallmark. 

Introduction and Air, “ It is not on the Battle Field,” with Varia- 
tions for the Piano Forte and Flute Accompiinimnent (ad lib.) by 
T. A. Rawlings. — . 

“ Ah che forse,” arranged with an Introduction for the Piano 
Forte, by G. F. Kiallmark. 

“ La petite Capricieuse,” Air variée pour le Piano, par G. F. 
Kiallmark. London. All by Clementi and Co. 


— and Variations on Weber’s last Waltz, by G. Warne. 


ndon. For the Author. C. Gerock. 
The First Attempt, an Eniroduction and Air for the Piano Forte, 
by Thomas Millar. London. Mayhew and Co. 


It is impossible to notice all these publications separately. 
We have selected such an assemblage as we can safely recommend 
to our readers, as possessing those qualities which combine the useful 
and agreeable, and are-well calculated to assist and please the 
youthful student. They are of various degrees of difficulty, and 
are most of them by composers well known to the public, and 
deservedly esteemed by them. Mr. Meves’ two first pieces are 
exceedingly elegant and attractive, and comprise a delightful 
memorial of two of the favorite efforts of Mad. Pasta’s genius. 

Mr. Valentine’s lesson on the airs from the Swiss family is 
very ingenious—a great deal of effect is produced from scanty 
materials, Mr. Rawlings writes in his usually graceful and easy 
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style, and his lesson is free from mannerism.. Mr. Millar’s piece 
we particularize on account of its'title. It is not without merit— 
the composer is young and evidently afraid of himself, and 
this is much in his favour. Practice will give him courage, and 
with the judicious cultivation of his powers he will we doubt not 
- prosper. Mr. Warne has seized upon his exquisite subject* 
with proportionate enthusiasm, but it has perhaps carried him a 
little toofar. It is evident that he possesses much science and great 
command of his instrument. The introduction and largo are 


very good, and the whole lesson is indicative of high-wrought. 
feeling. 


Trois Pieces amusantes et non difficiles pour le Piano-forte, par 
J.N. Hummel. London. Boosey and Co. 

Rondo Potacca, for the Piano-forte, by C. Chdulieu. 

Choeur des Pages. Air from Caraffa’s Opera La Violette, with 
Variations for the Piano Forte, by C. Chaulieu. 

Capriccio for the Piano-forte, ona German Air, by Charles Neate. 
London. All by Cocks and Co. 


These are all lessons of superior merit, which we have classed 
together, because they aim principally at the cultivation of style, 
and the higher qualifications of the Piano-forte player. Mr. 
Hummel’s are perfect, although but slight traits of the varied 
styles to which they severally appertain. They consist ofa march 
and slow air, “* Variations and Finale rapsodique,” and a rondo- 
letto, all to be equally admired. 

M. Chaulieu is not so well known in England as he deserves to 
be; his Rondo polacca is a beautiful lesson, full of rich melody 
and brilliant execution, of which the passages are well con- 
structed. The variations on Caraffa’s air are likewise imagina- 


* This beautiful waltz in A flat was written we believe as an autograph 
for a lady, who desired to possess the hand-writing of the lamented composer. 
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tive and spirited. M. Chaulieu evidently possesses a vivid fancy, 
and we think from what we have at present seen of his composi- 
tions too much judgment to be easily led into errors attributable 
to bad taste ; we trust he will continue in the excellent course he 
has begun. 

Mr. Hiinten’s Rondinos for beginners are easy, elegant, and 
‘animated. ; 

Mr. Neate is one of those excellent musicians whose sterling 
worth is not to be injured, nor his judgment misled by the com- 
. mands of fashion. He is judicious in yielding enough to the pre- 
sent taste, not to be behind-hand in the refinements effected by 
the progression of art, but he selects those improvements that suit 
well with his own elegant and expressive style ; all this is exem- 


plified in his capriccio, which is certainly the superior lesson of 
this list. 


Little Songs for Little Singers. Nos. 1 to 9, by J. Green. 
London. Green. 


They who are neitber fathers, nor mothers, nor brothers, nor 
sisters, nor uncles, nor aunts—we might certainly go one genera- 
tion backwarder in our enumeration if we must stop in our 
descent at this point of relationship—those we say who have none 
of these endearing titles and endearing excitements are perhaps 
strangers to the most beautiful sensations of nature. Amongst 
these is the pleasure and not seldom the pride taken in the 
attainments of the little folk, “weak masters though they be,” 
who thus link and bind society as well as ages together. We 
are not ashamed to acknowledge that we have taught and listened 
to and displayed the acquisitions of more than one generation, 
with & degree of delight to which we wish all who own such ties 
to be participators, and perhaps amongst the most pleasing of our 
recollections is the first union of two little voices taught by their 
father to sing the melodies of Poor Michael Kelly’s * Fly away 
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time,” before they could well compass the pronunciation of the 
words—which indeed made it al] the sweeter. In Miss Lee’s 
charming but romantic Canterbury tale of * The Two Emilys”’ 
will be found, if any parent is disposed to seek for en illustration 
in defence of parental affections, a beautiful scene that may serve 
the purpose. But we hope there are few who are without the 
interests in little singers we have enumerated—and if so, there 
are many whose hearts will leap as ours did at sight of these easy 
and pleasant and useful substitutions for the coarser strains 
common to the nursery and school-room. So much having been 
successfully atchieved to improve the poetry which commonly con- 
stitute the first intellectual acquisitions of our little tribes, it was 
time to endeavour to add the charms of melody. 

Our author has done this with great cleverness. His selection 
of the words is sucl\ as must amuse children and inspire them with 
kindly feelings. They relate to things whick most interest and 
are most about the little enquirers—some of them are also but 
too often objects of torture and death. Now though we have 
none of the cant of sentiment, yet we hesitate not to consider it 
amongst the most important beginnings of the education of the 
temper, to eradicate a tendency to cruelty. We know the effects 
of these trifles to be great in this particular.* Of the songs 
before us—‘ The Little Fish”—“ The Little Robin” —“* The 
Little Star” —“ The Little Spider and his Wife”—“‘ A Summer 
Evening” —“ Come away”—“ The Little Lady Bird—* The 
Recruiting Serjeant”—and “ The Little Frog’s Song,” The 
melodies are excessively simple, and some of them very, very 
pretty, They are ofcourse in the compass of a very few notes, 
The last has a chorus which may employ more than one of the 
cherry-cheeked warblers of a family—and some, “‘ The Recruiting 
Serjeant”’ for example, have much humour. The vignettes with 
which each song is published will not be the least attractive cir- 
cumstance, we suspect. In short, these are the best songs—by 
far the best we have seen for the musical amusements of grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, papas and mamas, or aunts and their 


* The writer of this article, who had through life submitted to an antipathy 
to spiders engendered when a child, was cured by the words of one of these 
songs—** The spider and his wife,” from that beautiful little book-— The 
Original Poems.” 
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darlings, and we shall be much disappointed, if we do not fre- 
quently hear of pleasures which none but kindred affection 
knows, being drawn from this little treasury of very early instruc- 
tion and amusement. 

It were only to be wished that the whole set were published at 
a reduced price. 


La belle Union, Rondeau brillant, precedé d’une Introduction 
pour le Piano a quatre mains, par J. Moscheles. 

Waltz Divertimento for Two Performers on the Piano Forte, by 
J.P. Pizis. London. Both by S. Chappell. 

Rondo on Piu lieta, piu bella. from Elizabetta, arranged for Two 
Performers on one Piano Forte, by F. Hiinten. London. Cocks 
and Co. 

Jeux @Esprit, a Duet for the Piano Forte, by A. Voigt. 
London, Cramer and Co. 


The title of our first piece is a happy one, and is prompted by 
the cause which gave birth to the duet. It was composed for the 
debut of Miss Cramer, at her father (Mr. F. Cramer’s) concert 
last season, where she performed it with her uncle. It must 
therefore be considered with’some regard to the circumstances 
under which it was written. The timidity incident to a first 
appearance, especially to one of the fair sex, precluded the intro- 
duction of great difficulties in the upper or treble part, at the 
same time that it was just to exhibit the young lady’s talents in 
the favourable light they deserved. This therefore was a deli- 
cate task, but rendered still more so by the necessity of allotting 
to Mr. J. B. Cramer a part that should not be unworthy of his 
high talent. In both points however Mr. Moscheles was 
eminently successful, whilst he at the same time produced a piece 
with abundant store of intrinsic merit. 

Under the circumstances we have explained, it is evident that 
the materials from which Mr. M. must form his treble part 
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were melody and altractive execution—that is to say, execution 
which should display the performer to advantage, without 
appalling difficulties—such are its characteristics ; the base has 
more pretension ; it sustains the weight of the modulation, and 
the construction of the passages is more adapted to the part of 
the instrument to which they are confimed, and to the hand for 
which they were written. 

The introduction, which is rich in nthdeien is principally 
sustained by the base. The subject, which is extremely elegant, 
is developed by the treble, and to which a forcible passage from 
the other performer forms an excellent contrast. This goes on 
to be its character throughout, strength and vigour in the base, 
and sweetness, elegance, and feeling in the treble. It is perhaps 
a little too long for private performance, but in every other 
respect it is calculated for the drawing-room even better than 
the orchestra. 

Mr. Pixis’ duet consists of a collection of favorite waltzes. 
“The subjects from Hummel, Muller, &c.” agreeably strung 
together, forming an easy and pretty arrangement, for it is little 
more than a mere arrangement. 

Mr. Hiinten’s rondo is on a favorite subject, which he has treated 
with considerable elegance and characteristic brilliancy ; it con- 
tains no very new traits, but is distinguished by that grace and good 
taste, and tolerably facile style of execution, that is sure to recom- 
mend it generally. 

Mr. Voigt’s jeux @esprit i is one of a very peculiar nature : 
we do not deny that great ingenuity has been bestowed on it, but 
we think uselessly. The union of such airs as O dolce concento, 
a German air, Groves of Blarney, and Robin Adair, is only destroy- 
ing what are all beautiful when heard by themselves, but which 
only form “a thing of shreds and patches,” when thus mixed up 
together. Does the wit lie in presenting a burlesque on the pre- 
sent rage for airs ? 
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A collection of Movements, selected from the Sacred Vocal Works of 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, Cherubini, Spohr, Win- 
ter, Rink, Se: &¢. and arranged as voluntaries for the organ 
by W. H. Calleott. London, J. H. Calleott. 


This little work is one of great utility and substantial worth. The 
yoting arranger, who manifests high promise also as a composer, 
has been bred in the lofty and sterling school of his father and Mr. 
Horsley, and is not to be led astray by the glitter of meretricious 
émbellishment, which has of late invaded even the sacred precincts 
‘ ofthe organ. He has selected from the works of the finest com- 
posers such pieces as are best calculated for the genius of the in- 
strament, and from these he has carefully weeded out the passages 
that are too vocal, whilst the whole is so judiciously managed as 
to lie within the powers of the generality of organists. Indeed, 
this work comprises so much that is excellent of its kind, and so 
mtich that is delightful to all ears and hearts, that we most strongly 
recommend it to amateurs in particular, and to those profes- 
sors who are advancing uphill towards perfection, as giving 
them a just idea of good style, couched in a most delightful 
form. 


Nos. 1 and 2 of Dramatic Trios, for the Piano Forte, Flute, and 
Violoncello, on subjects from Medea, composed by Messrs. Crouch 
and Nicholson. 
Three Easy Duets for Two Violoncellos, by F. W. Crouch. 
London. Both by S. Chappell. 


These trios will form a delightful acquisition to the family 
circle of the amateur ; the parts are so well divided between the 
several players as to prevent any of them from feeling ennui in 
their performance, which is but too often the case when one 
unhappy instrument is brought in as a mere accompaniment to 
others, for which the composer expressly writes. Mr. Nicholson 
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and Mr. Crouch have not however been so unjust towards the 
piano forte, and considering that there would most probably be a 
lady in the case, their gallantry might have been impeached had 
this part been neglected. The trios indeed may almost be consi- 
dered as concertantes of a very easy character, but not the less 
distinguished for elegance and variety. 

Mr. Crouch’s duets are, as they profess to be, tolerably easy of 
execution, and each part has a nearly equal share in the per- 
formance; they are excellent studies, and are to be highly 
recommended. 


A New Method of Instruction for the Spanish Guitar ; the Lessons 
original and selected, but principally by Carulli, Giulani, and 
Meissonnier. London. Ewer and Johanning. 

Instructive Exercises for the Guitar, containing twenty-four Pro- 
gressive Lessons, by F. Horeztry. London. Boosey and Co. 

Divertimens pour Guitare seule, composées par F. Horetztry. 
London. Johanning and Ferry. 

Six Duets, in Two Books, for the Violin and Spanish Guitar, by 
J. Howell. London. Metzler and Son, 


Every time we have occasion to peruse guitar music, we invo- 
luntarily observe the rapid progress which this inferior instru- 
ment is making in common with every other. In consequence, 
masters increase and instruction books accumulate, which are 
rendered more necessary as the guitar improves. The book 
before us contains useful exercises, but we think the Editor in his 
apparent anxiety to be original and concise, has eonfused his 
subject—the explanations of the method of tuning the guitar are 
by no means clear, besides that much requisite information is 
omitted, such as the manner of holding the instrument, the pesi- 
tion of the hands and fingers, &c. &c. All this should have been 
inserted ; an elementary work is incomplete, unless it touch upon 
every point, even the most insignificant connected with its 
subject. 
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Mr. Horetztry’s studies are excellent, and tend more than any 
thing we have lately seen to bring forward and perfect the latent 
capabilities of this instrument, and his divertisements are also of a 
kind to stimulate exertion and please the fancy. We confess we 
do not like the guitar in its present state, but much may be 
done when any pursuit is taken up with such avidity by clever 
professors. An union with another instrument renders it much 
more attractive, and in the present state of music many family 
cireles may be found in which the violin and guitar are culti- 
vated. As practice, therefore, Mr. Howell’s duets will be found 
useful, though the two are somewhat opposite in character, for 
Mr. H. has judiciously made the violin the subordinate part ; but 


why he has named it violino primo, there being only one, we can- 
not imagine. 


*Twas sweet to look ; 

O my love has an eye of the softest blue ; 

You gently spoke ; (Ballads), the Music by Francis Robinson. 
London. Clementi and Co. 

Ballad—La Nina Morena, composed and arranged by B. Long. 
London. For the Author, by Clementi and Co. 

The Alpine Bride, composed by Charles T. Martyn. London. 
J. H. Callcott. 

Ye light and glittering palaces, Serenade, the Music by G. Her- 
bert Reudwell. London. Goulding and D’Almaine. 

O give me but my Arab steed, composed by G. A. Hodson. Lon- 
don. Chappell. 

The Crusader, a Song, composed by Aug. Meves. London. 
Chappell. 

’ Tis the Season of Friendship, of Mirth, and Delight, a Song, the 
Music by J.C. Clifion. London. Clementi and Co. 


Mr. Robinson’s three Ballads are above the general level of 
such compositions—the last of them more so than the others, being 
distinguished by stronger feeling and more varied expression. 
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Mr. Long’s adaptation of Mr. Lockhart’s translation has the 
quaintness and simplicity which the words demand, with a struc- 
ture of melody rather uncommon. The story of the lost earnings 
is well known from being so beautifully illustrated in the Gem. 

The Alpine Bride is lively and rhythmical, conveying something 
of the peculiar character of the Scotch music. 

Mr. Rodwell’s composition is of a higher cast than any of these. 
it is a scene introduced bya serenade, trioandchorus ; then follows 
the zir, which is repeated, the chorus coming in at intervals. Thus, 
though dramatic, it is well calculated for a private party, being at 
once lively and effective as a concerted piece, while the air diver- 
sifies it very agreeably. The construction of the melody is light, 
imaginative, and pleasing. 

CO give me but my Arab steed appears to be popular, for the 
words ‘* Second Edition”’ are placed at the top of the title-page. 
The entire subject is “ Di se felice innesto,” from Il Barbiere, 
divested of a few of its turns, to which there is no other objection, 
than that Mr. Hodson hasno right to claim Rossini’s property for his 
own. But the adaptation is so palpable, that Mr. H. can never 
have intended to conceal it. We need scarcely say, it makes an 
animated song, as he has worked it up. 

‘There is taste for melody, and fancy and feeling in Mr. Meves’ 
song. The vignette is worth half the purcnase money, 

Mr. Clifton’s is a song for the table, spirited and jovial. This 
construction is, however, both relieved and exalted by the intro- 
duction of the first strain of ‘* O pescaior del onda” as a chorus, 
arranged in three parts. The whole is well imagined and effective. 


I’m a bright wanderer. 
The Broken Bower, by Charles Cope Temple, Esq. London. 
Cramer and Co. and J. H. Callcott. 


These songs lay claim to higher praise than belongs to adapta- 
tion—the one being set down as an Italian, the other as an Anglo- 
kk 2 
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Caledonian air. But whatever their source, they indicate a 
degree of taste for melody and expression of an uncommon order. 
The Broken. Bower appears, in our estimation, tobe done in a 
very superior manner—so much so indeed, that judging from the 
internal evidence of the symphonies, we should fancy we saw the 
hand of an artist long and eminently distinguished from the ele- 
gance of his mind, and the purity and beauty of his performance. 
We would however by no means be thought to convey any imputa- 
tion upon Mr. Temple, with whose name we are wholly unac- 
quainted, but rather to render him high praise in return for the 
pleasure his ballad has afforded us. Melody however is not its 
only property, It is full of the tenderest expression, and appears 
to us “ capable” to an extent that ought to recommend it to 
some of our best singers. Mr. Phillips would soon make it a 
general favourite. The simplicity is exquisite. 


The Merry Month of May, a Rondo for Three Voices ; composed 
by J. Blewitt. London, Clementi and Co. 

At the silence of twilight’s contemplative hour, a trio ; composed 
by William Hutchins Callcott. London. J. H. Callcott. 


These two concerted pieces are of directly opposite characters, 
yet both of considerable merit—Mr. Blewitt’s being mirthful, 
Mr. Callcott’s serious—in that sense of the word which implies 
the intensity of retrospective feeling connected with the remem- 
brance of ‘ joys that are past.” 

Mr. Blewitt is the author of many exceedingly popular melo- 
dies, some of a comic kind that have rarely been equalled—one 
of which we have heard at every turn for the last six months. His 
round (which by the way is not a round) must be very, very ef- 
fective, if sung con amore, and with the animation it seems calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

Mr. Callcott’s is more suited to general use, though we 
scarcely know why. But we are nevertheless persuaded, that if 
once heard or seen it will be sung and felt and admired by all who 
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either take a part in it, or listen to the delicacy, the grace, and 
the sensibility its construction manifests throughout. It is per- 
haps a trifle, but it is a very elegant trifle, 


i 


The Fall of Zion, Grand Scena, composed by Paesiello, adapted 
to English Words and sung at the Musical Festivals by Edward 
Taylor, Birchall and Co. 


This song will be found a very valuable addition to the some- 
what scanty stores of the base singer. It consists ofa recitative, 
calculated to display declamatory power, and an air in two 
movements—the one of which is invested with both dignity and 
pathos, and the other is forcible and expressive. There are few 
songs of its class which will enable a singer to exhibit the several 
powers of expression to greater advantage, and the public at the 
last great provincial festivals, where Mr. Taylor has sung it, 
have already anticipated the judgment of the critic. The adapta- 
tion reflects high credit upon the taste which has already done so 
much in the same manner through the arrangement of many of 
the finest works of Mozart, Hummel, Mehul, and others, for 
English audiences. 





ARRANGEMENTS, 


Three Numbers of Dressler’s Beauties of Caledonia, ar- 
ranged with embellishments for the Violoncello and Piano Forte, 
by W. Haggart. 

Airs from Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, including new Airs intro- 
duced by the Author in its representation at Paris, arranged for 
the Piano Forte, with Flute accompaniment, ad lib. by J. F. 
Burrowes. 

The favorite Airs in Winter’s “ Ill Ratto di Proserpina,” ar- 
ranged for the Piano Forte, with Flute accompaniment, ad lib. by 
J. F. Burrowes. 8. Chappell. 

The same arranged for two performers on one Piano Forte, by 
J. ¥. Burrowes. H. Falkner. 

These airs are arranged with Mr. Burrowes’ usual ability, and 
as the beautiful opera from whence they are taken has now been 
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for some time screened from public view by more modern compe- 
titors for favour, it appears with a degree of novelty about it that 
will enhance its intrinsie worth. 

The favorite Airs in Pacini’s Opera, “ L’Ultimo Giorno di 
Pompei,” arranged for two performers on the Piano Forte, by 
A. Diabelu, in 3 books. 

Book 1 of the same, arranged for the Piano Forte, by A. 
Diabelu. Both by Boosey and Co. 

L’Ultimo Giorno is but little known in England, though it has 
succeeded on the continent ; it contains many effective things, and 
the present is a good selection. Mr. Diabelu has arranged the 
air very ably, and has given to the novelties an agreeable garb 
which will doubly recommend them to notice. 

The Musical Mirror, a selection of popular Melodies, arranged 
for the Piano Forte, by J. Valentine. Goulding and D’Almaine. 

Very pretty arrangements for young players. 

Les Coquettes, Quadrilles de Contredanses brillantes et variées, 
with a grand Waltz for the Piano Forte, by H. Herz. Goulding 

and D’Almaine. 

We have placed these quadrilles here, not because they are 
arrangements, but because although too insignificant to be placed 
with other lessions, they are too good to be passed over in silence, 
it being still understood that we consider such compositions far 
beneath an eminent composer. Justice however compels us to 
say that his coquettes form a truly elegant lesson, for each qua- 
drille is so written as to require no repeats, so that the whole set 

.is a connected piece, requiring some practice to acquire the neat- 

ness, delicacy, and precision necessary to their performance. If 
this style of writing comes into fashion, the player will play as 
distinguished a part as the dancer. 

A grand Fugue by J. S. Bach, in three movements and on 
three subjects, the principal theme being the first four Bars of St. 
Anne’s tune, arranged for two performers on the Organ or Piano 
Forte, by B. Jacob. Clementi and Co. 

A very fine fugue, as finely arranged, which indeed is insured 
by Mr. Jacob’s name. The directions for the use of the stops, 
and the marks inserted to secure a proper understanding of the 
subject are most judicious ; we wishsuch an example were oftener 
followed, both in this respect and in the choice of the composer. 
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THE KING’S THEATRE. 


Tas prolific hot-bed of ever-growing dissention has been this 
season (1828—1829) distinguished by a dispute between the Ma- 
nager and some of the principal members® of the Band, in which 
both parties have appealed to the public—the seceders by a pam- 
plet, the manager by letters printed in the newspapers. The 
pamphlet,t indeed, contains the principal written documents ap- 
pertaining to the negociation, which are adduced as evidence in 
support of the narration. It should seem, that in the absence of 
M. Laporte, the proprietor, M. Bochsa, who acts as director of 
the music, submitted certain new regulations to the band, of which 
the seceders give the following summary. 

‘‘ Fifty operas to be given at the usual salaries. An unspecified 
number to be given on half salaries. And three to be per- 
formed gratis. 

‘“‘ For the purpose of carrying this plan into effect, we are “ to 
well understand that the performers are at al/ times to be at the 
disposal of the manager, if required, (the performances of the 
Philharmonic Society and King’s Concert excepted) and no other 
engagement to be accepted, without the express sanction of the 
manager, who is to consider ‘ how far such indulgence may inter- 
fere with the business of the theatre, or how far it may tend to 
injure its interests.’ 

“ Payments to be made monthly. 

“ Any infringement of these rules, or of any that may be 
made,”’ is (we suppose,) “to give the management discretionary 
power of penalties and expulsions.” — 

“ An unpermitted absentee will be subject to an immediate 


discharge, and to forfeit any proportion of salary that may be 
owing to him.” 


* Messrs. Mackintosh, Nicholson, Lindley, Platt, Willman, Harper, W. 
Lindley, Anfossi, Crouch, Taylor, Powell, Rae, Wagstaff, Anderson, Nicks, 
and Card. 

+ An explanation of the Differences existing between the Manager of the 
Italian Opera, and the non-conforming Members of the late Orchestra, written 
among themselves. London. Hunt and Clarke. 
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The main objections made to these infringements upon the 
terms which have heretofore generally obtained in the Italian 
Opera are thus clearly put. 

“To play fifty nights on customary terms requires no comment; 
but to play on any occasion for half price carries with it a degree 
of degradation, not only inimical to our feelings as men, but also 
(and surely it may be said without arrogance) unjust to our repu- 
tation as professors. What man of respectable feelings and de- 
cent circumstances would subscribe to laws that should leave him, 
for the time being, scarcely anything of personal liberty? To 
engage at a morning concert is forbidden, because an operatic 
rehearsal may be called ; to engage at an evening concert is pro- 
hibited, because an extra-opera may, by chance, seem a safe 
speculation. 

‘* Thus, by an act of authority on the part of the conductor, we 
may be capriciously deprived of the profits of from twenty to 
thirty benefit concerts, merely because a few Operas, at unfixed 
periods, are to be given at half price, and three performances at no 
price, during a space of many months.” 

To the proposal of monthly payments the seceders reasonably 
object on the score of precedent, for while they admit M. Laporte’s 
honourable fulfilment of his pecuniary engagements, they very 
justly urge, that having consented for one season, they must sub- 
mit to asimilar mode of settlement with any successor of M. La- 
porte. In asubsequent series of comments upon M. Laporte’s 
answer, these objections are supported with great strength and 
ability; but the controversy has ended by depriving the public of 
the services of these pre-eminent professors—services which can- 
not, probably, be replaced by equal talent though all Europe 
were ransacked to provide their substitutes. 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that we are not called upon to 
give any opinion upon such a matter; a few remarks, however, 
impartially made, may possibly tend to remove future differences, 
and assist in reinstating the old occupants of the finest orchestra 
im Europe, in the well-earned possession of their ancient seats, 
to the credit and comfort of the manager, while the public may 
thus again enjoy that perfection of instrumental accompaniment, 
which the experience and consentaneous practice of years have 
matured, instead of the diminished satisfaction they now derive 
from the admitted inferiority of the present band. 
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It should then appear, that from the laxity which for obvious 
causes had crept into the musical arrangements, such, for example, 
as the changes in the direction of the pecuniary distresses of the 
managers, leading always to dangerous concessions—there would 
arise a necessity for a new code of laws, which might be inter- 
preted in the same strict sense by all parties—might ensure to the 
Theatre a competent and certain attendance—to the band, the 
punctual fulfilment of their engagements. In the substitution of 
a clear, intelligible, written system of regulations for the imperfect 
understanding between the contracting parties, the manager seems 
to be fully justified. There is, however, a degree of severity in 
the terms, and above all, a want of precision in those articles 
which relate to the unfixed number of nights, and the rules which 
are or “‘ may be made,” entirely irreconcileable with the princi- 
ples of equity and fairness. Indeed, from the comments made 
by the seceders, it is but too clear that a monopoly, fatal to the 
interests of the whole profession and injurious to the public, 
might have been in the contemplation of the manager of the King’s 
Theatre.* Thatsucha speculation was however actually amongst 


* 6 Now the extraordinary success of the opera last year, in which so large a 
sum was netted, should not here be entirely forgotten, and, as an antidote to 
any despondency arising from the calculations of the present year, it must be 
remembered that all vocal talent in the first class of imports, is avowedly 
included in operatic monopoly. ‘This monopoly is to enable the manager to 
give an unlimited number of exfra performances; and why are we to be per- 
suaded that adequate profits will not accompany those unusual attractions? 

‘* M. Laporte has lately intimated to a person who shares in the responsibility 
of this pamphlet, that the strength of his resources is such, that any concerts 
given in opposition to his, must prove necessary failures; ‘for who have you 
to sing,” said he, “ but and ” 

“ Well, then, admitting these calculations, founded upon overwhelming force, 
to be correct ; it follows that the musical world, unable to find suitable aimuse- 
ment at casual concerts elsewhere, must (in a wide acceptation of the word), 
throng to the opera house ; for, as a sort of musical famine is to be produced in 
the land by an extensive monopoly, wholesome nourishment will be found ouly 
at the great granary in the Hay-market. ‘The plan seems singularly felicitous. 
The wheel of fortune is arrested, and M. Laporte has only to help hin self to 
its richest prizes. But while he is thus pleasantly employed, we really cannot 
see any very cogent reason why those whose exertions are necessary in check- 
ing the revolutionary tendency of the said wheel, should not be awarded a few 
sixteenths to share among them. 

“ And, to conclude this argument, we must say that with such a prospect 
before him, backed by the emoluments of last year, the portraits of “sad 
examples,” ‘ predecessors’ ruin,” “ painful necessity,” &c. form a strikingly 
incongruous asseinblage. 
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the designs of the manager, is as completely contradicted as it must 
be contravened, by the vast access of talent to England, antl by the 
ability of its natives.* ‘The manager of the King’s Theatre might 
indeed so far obstruct the performance of concerts, as to deny the 
public the gratification of hearing his singers any where but in his 
own house ; but so pas, ~ble an injustice to the performers and the 
public must soon have brought its own termination. If then 
there was any such idea floating in the projet of management, it 
is quite clear it could be of none effect, except to injure his own 
interests and his good understanding with his own singers. The 
attempts to institute concerts and oratorios at the opera house have 
uniformly failed. This declares, sufficiently, that no scheme 
of monopoly can be successfully prosecuted. But we are now 
considering a separate question. 

Before we proceed with our argument we must assume one 
fact, which as it cannot be denied or controverted, we feel per- 
fectly justified in taking for granted. ‘This is—that no band can 
be assembled equal to that which has been broken up by these 
dissentions, either in general knowledge, individual excellence, 
consentaneous practice, and the necessary perfection that results 
from all these qualities—neither can it be contended that the 
subscribers and the public have not a right to the best orchestra 
that can be engaged at the King’s Theatre. The rank of the 
establishment and the sums paid for its support alike confirm the 
justice of the demand. Ifit be not complied with through the 
fault of the managers, the public should interpose in behalf of the 
professors as well as of their own rights—if the fault lie with the 
seceders from the band, the public does right to let the matter pass. 

The plain and simple ground upon which we support these 
assertions is the sum paid for these amusements. Neither the 
subscription nor the price of admission have been diminished, 
though the falling in of the property boxes in 1825 must have 


* There will be in London this season, it is fully expected, Mesdames Ca- 
tala, Camporese, Pizaroni, Caradori, Sontag, Malibran, Monticelli, Stock- 
hauser, and Schutz—the tenors, Donzelli, Curioni, Begrez, Torri—the Bases, 
Pellegrini, Zuchelli, V. Galli, De Begnis—and Signor Velluti. Here is super- 
abundant choice, independent of the controul of M. Laporte, to say nothing of 
our native vocal choir, Misses Paton and Stephens, Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Wilkin- 
son, &c. &c. Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, Kuyvett, Phillips, K. ‘Taylor, and 
very many others, There cannot be a monopoly of singers. 
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added largely to the amount of the receipts—but in, a word, 
there ought to be an abundant surplus for profit to the manager. 
It will however be urged that such has not been the fact. The 
experience of more than half a century has shewn nothing but 
loss upon loss, and the ruin of almost every successive manager. 
Still, in the unsatisfactory state of the accounts—for we will ven- 
ture to say no clear, intelligible debtor and creditor statement 
has ever been published—one thing is palpable, that an enormous 
though fluctuating receipt always appears—while per contra the 
sources of miscellaneous expenditure have never been correctly 
ascertained. The money it is proved has disappeared, but how, 
is by no means so satisfactorily accounted for. There can be no 
doubt however that great drains have existed independent of the 
just and natural expence of conducting the theatre. 

Still the position of the contractor with the public is un- 
changed. He sees when he looks back through the long vista of 
time, nothing but loss and ruin, and against these he must if pos- 
sible protect himself. To this end he tries all parts, and finally 
makes his reduction where he best can. The advocate for the 
public pleads for justice—the manager objects his necessity. 

The public is perhaps a party to this injustice—because the 
public regards chiefly the principals. And herein lies the real 
efficient cause of the manager's evils, if not of his losses. By 
this means an individual obtains the controul of the house, and 
all its resources* seem to depend upon the presence of this per- 


* Take for example the following clauses from the engagement of Mr, 
Ebers with Madame Pasta in 1826. 

“That Mr. Ebers shall pay, or cause to be paid to Madame Pasta, £2300, 
in the following manner :—£5CO at Paris on the 12th of April, £500 in 
London on the 22d of April, and £1300 in London before her debut. Mr. 
Ebers shall not have the power of cou:pelling Madame Pasta to make her debut 
till after he shall have paid her the above £2300, and Madame Pasta being 
once arrived in London, and ready to fulfil her engagement, shall not in any 
case, from circumstances independent of her will, be obliged to make restitution 
of the sums which she shall have previously received in Paris and London.— 
If the said £1000 has not been paid to her by the said 22d of April, she shall 
have the right to demand the sum as a Compensation for the losses she will 
have incurred by leaving Paris, and she sha!l then be at liberty, on account of 
the non-receipt of the payments in Paris and London, to give up her engage- 
ment. 

“ [n all the operas in which Madame Pasta shal! perform she shall always have 
her choice of the characters in her double capacity. 
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son. This is monstrous—but so firm is the reliance of great 
artists upon the curiosity of the publie, that it appears im- 
practicable to abate their pretensions. Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran—would all probably insist upon such terms, and the 
more strenuously because the one will not be deemed of less 


“ Madame Pasta shall not be compelled to sing and act more than six times in 
a month (30 days), nor shall be compelled to sing at the concerts which may 
Po given at the King’s Theatre, nor at the benefit operas, except at that of Mr. 

bers. 

“ Madame Pasta shall only be obliged to sing in the following operas during 
her engagemeut— viz. T'uncredi, Romeo, Otello, Semiramide, Rosa rossa et 
bianca, Nina, and Medea; Mr. J. Kbers engages to bring out all the said 
operas if Madame Pasta shall think it necessary. 

** In all the operas in which Madame Pasta shall play, she alone shall have the 
choice of the performers, the distribution of the parts, and the absolute direction 
in all that regards the rehearsals and every thing else in the preparation of the 
above operas. No one shal! have the right to interfere at these rehearsals, or 
in anything connected with the representation of these operas, it being ander- 
stood that Madame Pasta shall respect the rank of the performers. 

* Besides the above-mentioned operas, Madame Pasta conseuts to play ina 
new opera, which will be written expressly for the King’s Theatre, on con- 
dition that she is perfectly contented with her part, otherwise she shall not be 
obliged to sing in it. 

* A benefit shall be allowed to Madame Pasta, all expense ef every kind to be 
borne by the concern. 

‘¢ Madame Pasta shall have the right of choosing a ‘Tuesday in the month of 
June for the aforesaid benefit. She shall have for this occasion the first repre- 
sentation of a new opera, which she shall choose, and which may be any other 
than those indicated in article 8. Madame Pasta shall inform Mr. Ebers on 
the 10th of May at the latest what opera she shall have selected for the occasion, 
in order that he may have time to make the necessary preparations. It is 
understood and agreed that all the boxes, all the gallery, all the pit, in fact all 
the theatre shall be at the disposal of Madame Pasta on the day of her benefit, 
excepting only two boxes on the third tier, the manager’s box, and eight pit 
tickets. If from any fault of the establishment the benefit shall not take place 
with the opera and at the time fixed by Madame Pasta, Mr. J. Ebers shall 
eonsider himself obliged to insure the benefit of Madame Pasta for £1000.— 
The surplus of the receipts, if there be any, shall then be equally divided 
between Madame Pasta and Mr. Ebers. In case Madame Pasta takes her 
benefit at the time she fixes upon, all the money received at the door shall the 
same evening be deposited with an agent named by Madame Pasta.”—'Trans- 
lated from Mr. Ebers’ copy of the engagement of Madame Pasta for 1826. 

Besides all this reward and all this despotic jurisdiction, Madame was allowed 
to sing at any public or private concert—to have a box—and twelve orders 
for pit and twelve for the gallery every night she played—all her dresses—not 
to play if these engagements were not fulfilled, and to substract from the 
number of nights all those which might intervene during the continuance of 
any dispute. ‘This clause was added hy Mr, Ebers, “ pour prouver, a Madame 
Pasta Ja Joyauté de ses intentions.” 
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importance than the other. Nothing can be more palpable than 
all this, but what is the manager todo? His success depends 
upon the public favour, nor can he suspend or deteriorate his 
performances without absolute ruin, in order to resist such 
extravagant claims. 

The evil and the injustice fall then upon the subordinates of 
the concern. The house can go on with an inferior band—with 
singers only one step below the loftiest, the scheme fails. By 
reducing his fixed and general expences he is the more easily 
enabled to yield to the extortions of the fashionable singer of 
the time. 

Such is the way the case is argued, and the public acquiesces 
in the arrangement. With a degree of oblivious indifference 
which is most painful to talent, the frequenters of the opera 
appear to have forgotten the long long services of these the 
most meritorious artists in England—perhaps in the world—and 
to regard their superiority as of secondary or indeed of no im- 
portance to the excellence of the whole. The singer absorbs 
the universal attention. 

While such are the facts—however bitter, however unmerited 
the neglect of the audiences—it is all but hopeless to contend. If 
it be urged that the King’s Theatre can no longer boast the most 
efficient band that can be engaged—‘“‘ True—but the present 
answers the purpose,” replies the manager. If again the cruel 
injustice of abridging any portion of the reward of persons so 
highly deserving and so ill-paid as the parties in question, be 
submitted to his good feeling—his excuse is ready—* You see the 
jeopardy in which I am placed. Hitherto nothing but loss has 
attended the adventure. I must guard myself at those points 
where I can. With every wish to place my house upon the best. 
scale, I can regard excellence only as it contributes to my 
success, The public are satisfied.” This is heart-breaking to the 
artist, but he has no means to contend against the ungrateful 
indifference of the public, and the necessity under which the 
manager would alledge he is compelled to act. 

The question will, however, take a new shape should even a 
second successful season reward M. Laporte’s endeavours. ‘The 
plea of necessity will be done away and the rights of the public 
to the best possible entertainment will be no longer barred by the 
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only argument which can be adduced as of any force—namely, 
insufficient encouragement. It does not appear that the seceders 
insisted on a tittle beyond their long-established salaries, and 
hitherto undisputed privileges—privileges necessary (with very 
slight reservation) to their professional existence. There was no 
contumacy in their conduct. They treated like the professors of 
a liberal art negociating with a person whose views, circum- 
stances, and interests, were all drawn from the same common source 
with their own. They come out then from the dispute blameless, 
having only resisted encroachments inconsistent with their repu- 
tation and their interests. We may fairly assume, that the desire 
of the Manager is, to leave no occasion of complaint, either on the 
part of the artist or the public, open against him. M. Laporte 
being a foreigner, if he be even suspected of an unjust preference 
for foreign to native talent, will raise a strong feeling of oppo- 
nency. His success wil] excite and justify competition, and this 
competition cannot fail to be encouraged and supported by the 
power of attaining superior.professional aid, which these disputes 
must confer. From these considerations we take it to be alike the 
interest of the Manager and the seceders, to compound their dif- 
ferences, and we most heartily hope, that another season will see 
them reinstated, to the advantage of the opera, the gratification of 
the public, and the satisfaction of the entire English profession, 
by whom these consummate artists are universally held in such 
exalted and such deserved estimation. 

We shall close our record of these dissentions with a slight 
sketch of the engagements at the opening of the Opera-house. 

It seems of laie to have been a principle in the conduct of the 
Theatre, (the policy of which however appears to be exceedingly 
doubtful) to abandon as it were the early part of the year, and to 
reserve the superlative strength till the full season, after Easter. 
Thus the performers of the present year have been divided; Madame 
Pisaroni with Monticelli, to support the ranks of prima donna so- 
prana, and prima donna contralta, Donzelli, Curioni,and Vincenzo 
Galli for the tenors and principal base. Madame Monticelli has 
been labouring under a hoarseness ever since she has been in 
England, but there is no injustice in stating her pretensions to be 
of a vastly inferior order. 

Madame Pisaroni is, of all the singers we have ever heard, the 
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one who has contended most successfully against the hard oppo- 
nency of nature, in points which, though they do not, strictly 
speaking, appertain to art, yet entail difficulties more severe to 
encounter, than those which are drawn from the absence of qua- 
lities apparently more essential. Madame Pisaroni (we speak of 
her as she appears publicly to advance her professional preten- 
sions) is a creature of opposites. Her person is short and ill- 
shaped—her features so absolutely removed from any thing like 
beauty,* that weshould fear to hazard the character for ill-na- 
ture so sweeping a remark might entail upon us, were it not that 
our allusion to this imperfection of person will be over-balanced 
by such hearty and sincere commendations of her vocal and intel 
lectual powers, that we expect long before the reader has arrived 
at the conclusion of our notice, we shall be more likely to stand 
under the imputation of a too partial portraiture. Madame Pisa- 
roni is, we have said, a creature of opposites. The harsh linea- 
ments of her face are entirely contradicted by the tones of her 
voice. Look at her, and you exclaim, this woman can have no feel- 
ing. She will not have sung six notes before it is perceptible that 
she is all sensibility—that she is a model of devotion to her art, 
and tremblingly alive to every breathing of passionate expression. 

Her voice, now passed the best, is we believe naturally a mezzo 
soprano, but science and extreme cultivation have so improved its 
volume below, and extended its compass above, that she can im- 
part the richness of a genuine contralto to her deeper notes, and 
no inconsiderable portion of lightness, ease, and legerity to the 
upper register. Those parts of the scale, however, where nature 
has done the most, will always be the best, and thus, our artiste 
has succeeded most eminently as a contralto. 

We think it impossible that any person of competent judgment 
should hear Madame Pisaroni and not pronounce at once, that 
she belongs to the very finest school, and is very nearly, if not ab- 
solutely, at its head. The deportmentt of the voice—the purity 

* A story has been circulated, that when applied to by the management to 
sing at Paris, Madame Pisaroni sent her picture, accompanied by an explana- 


tion, that she was even uglier than her portrait. We have heard from her 
acquaintance, that she speaks of her personal defects with perfect good sense 
aud good temper. 

+ We use this term to avoid the double and mixed sense of the word porta- 
—- which, in Burney’s time, was always used for the free and pure delivery 
of the tone. 
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and uniformity of the tone—the noble simplicity of the declama- 
tion—the accurate articulation both of syllables and sounds—the 
gradual melting and assimilation of tone from the most powerful 
messa di voce to the softest pianissimo—al ways in keeping and never 
violent—the retention of legitimate and the rejection of meretri- 
cious ornament—and lastly, the power of bending all these ele- 
ments to the changeful purposes of expression, declare at once the 
mind, the training, and the experience of the gifted artist. When 
we first heard Pisaroni we felt as when we first heard Colbran. 
Both were in the decline of their powers—but both in an instant 
demonstrated that time, the friend of science, the enemy of nature, 
was alone to blame. 

Madame Pisaroni’s tone is pure, rich (particularly as we have 
said in the lower parts of the scale), sweet and uniform. ‘This 
Jast attribute is the more extraordinary, because the rule of 
formation—the preservation of a similar ‘position of the lips and 
other parts of the mouth during the production of the voice, is rarely 
observed for a second of time by this lady. The change is indeed 
so manifest as to afford matter for curious enquiry. She has great 
volume, but it has not the imposing power of Catalani or even of 
Pasta. Yet with all these attributes it is not given even to her 
consummate skill to conceal the fact that the voice has acquired 


‘a little of the hardness which time and severe use bring on, to the 


injury of its original brightness, Still there is nothing offensive 
to the ear, nothing that takes from the expression. The feeling 
is that there was a period when it was probably more beautiful— 
beautiful as.it remains.. Her intonation is as perfect as that of 
almost any singer within our recollection. 

Of her execution and her choice of ornament perhaps there is 
less to be said than of her general excellence in that style, of 
which, in spite of the pleasures of surprise and novelty—in spite 
of the despotism of fashion and the acknowledged charms of 
Mademoiselle Sontzg’s all-conquering and rare facility, we con- 
fess ourselves to be the constant admirers. This style in singing 
is analogous to the “ air noble’? which is observed to dignify the 
person, the mien, and indeed every thing done by the individual 
who is fortunately gifted with the possession of the natural and 
acquired grace which bestows this impressive superiority. Of 
this majestic style we say we hold execution and even ornament to 
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be the subordinates, not the characteristics—a distinction which 
now a-days may well be taken. The former qualification how- 
ever Madame Pisaroni possesses in a degree quite equal to 
bestowing much delight, though it *s a little inferior to that 
of Madame Pasta, who certainly adapts parts of her manner 
which must be classed with the delicacies of execution, equally to 
the delicacies of expression. This perhaps constitutes one of the 
most peculiar and original beauties of that great singer's style. In 
this we say Pisaroni is inferior, and just inferior. In ornament 
she is choice, never redundant, but always employing graces 
with a view to exalt the expression. This union of intense 
concentrated feeling, with the most scientific understanding and 
a most skilful employment of the resources of art, are her proper 
distinctions. No one can listen to her without perceiving that she 
apprehends the entire scope of the musical phrase—the best ap<« 
plication of her powers to its interpretation, and a sensibility 
which engages her whole soul in the task. Such we fearlessly 
maintain will be the verdict of by far the larger proportion of the 
judicious, upon merits established by the long test of years and 
the unanimous suffrage of the most musical and the most polished 
nations of Europe. 

Signor Donzelli is a tenor, and probably amongst the very 
first of his class, if he be not absolutely the first in Europe. His 
tone has a clearness, brilliancy, and power—a metallo, a vi- 
bratory quaiity—that belongs to very, very few. It is formed 
high in the head, his compass combines his falsette to a 
large extent, and he possesses such complete command over his 
vast volume of voice that he can send it forth in all its body or in 
its softest attenuation, at pleasure. The junction of the two 
registers is skilfully managed, but the flutey quality of the 
falsette soon makes its use apparent. 

His conception appears to be apprehensive and vigorous, and 
his manner is of course proportionally energetic or tender as the 
expression demands. His style indeed embraces much of the 
manner of Crivelli and Garcia, probably resembling the latter 
more than the former, on account of its force and floridity. His 
messa di voce is superb, the concentration that he occasionally 
uses, astounding, and his facility and neatness, admirable. There 


is however one peculiarity, which after a short time detracts a 
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little from the excellence, because it'takes from the equality of 
his execution. His ascending passages are generally made in his 
natural voice till he rises very high, and almost a necessary 
consequence is, that they are strong and comparatively loud. 
His descending divisions and ornaments, on the contrary, when 
they commence upon the higher parts of his scale, are taken in 
his falsette, which he carries down very low before he resumes 
the mixed or the natural voice. Such extreme contrast results, 
that oftentimes the ear is cheated into the belief of its being done 
expressly to convey the notion of an echo or distant sound—the 
equality is disturbed, and the general effect of the performance 
reduced. It is a curious fact connected with the use of florid 
ornament, that such graces appear from their very complication 
to be more monotonous in their species than those which are 
composed of but a few yet speaking notes. Hence the mind is 
apt to be impressed with the mannerism of florid singers more 
than in those who employ ornament as the vehicle of expression. 
Florid singing is of two if not of more kinds. The one consists 
in. changing the passages absolutely and entirely,* the other in 
multiplying and adding notes. The latter is the manner of 
Signor Donzelli, and therefore although his invention may seem 
or may actually be more multifariously exercised, all nicety of 
touch and effect are lost in the volubility, which gives to all very 
florid singers of this cast the semblance if not the reality of man- 
nerism. Experience however teaches that every great singer is 
great in his own way, and that it is impossible to compound intoone 
the many excellences we hear in divers persons, which are indeed 
the peculiar distinctions Providence has beneficently indulged, 
apparently for the sake of giving an independent character and 
station to each. Signor Donzelli possesses the requisites to 


* This was the species which Signor Velluti employed, and with extraor- 
inary skill. If his alterations are strictly examined, they will very rarely 
indeed be found to be adopted for any other reason than their superior ex- 
pression or descriptive merit. One of the most powerful examples was in his 
singing the Venetian barcarole—‘* La noite xe bella” —in which it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the praise of his expressive introductions. And here we 
are to remark a yery common error. Persons take the same passages, or 
others of similar construction, and think they ornament a la Velluti or a la 
Pasta; but the beauty and the force is not in the notation but in the appli- 
cation, and in the manner of the execution. This lies in the mind, and 
cannot be taught. 
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greatness both in nature and art in a supereminent degree, and 
we regard him to come the nearest to Mr. Braham in the perfec- 
tion of his youth, of any other tenor we have ever heard. The 
most splendid demonstration of his powers was given in his song 
on the opening night of the Philharmonic concerts. 

Signor Vincenzo Galli has a rough and rather coarse voice, 
of considerable volume, but not equal in extent, quality, or 
power, to that of his celebrated relation, upon whose style he is 
evidently forming his own. ‘To such an ergan the compositions 
of Rossini are very unfavourable, for they require a degree of 
smooth facility in the execution of such multiplied divisions that 
rarely belongs to a legitimate base. After the peculiar felicity 
of Zuchelli, and the forcible manner of the elder Galli, Signor 
Vincenzo G,. appears to much disadvantage. 


riage 


DIED. 


On the 25th of January, 1820, at his house in Berners’-street, Witt1am 
Sureip, Ese. in the 80th year of his Age. 

The Life of Mr. Shield affords another proof of the force of genius. He was 
ouly nine years of age when his father, a singing-master at Swalwell, in Durham, 
died—yet, by his talents, industry, and virtues, he reached the highest rank 
among the professors of his age. His musical education commenced at the early 
age of six, but at his father’s death he was obliged to be apprenticed to a boat- 
builder at North Shields. His master, Mr. Edward Davison, very fortunately 
for young Shield, gave him every encouragement, and aided his wishes by allow- 
ing him to perform at many of the musical meetings at that piace and its neigh- 
bourhood. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of music to be enabled to lead the subscription concerts at New- 
castle and other places, he determined to quit his mechanical trade, and enter 
the profession. His talents brought him into connection with Mr. Avison, who 
kindly taught him the principles of Thorough Base. This instruction led imme- 
diately to his first composition, an anthem, which was performed on the conse- 
cration of a church at Sunderland. The ability displayed introduced him to the 
notice of the heads of the church, who patronized him, and he subsequently 
became leader of the concerts at Scai borough, where he composed several songs, 
the words of which were written by Cunningham, the poet. ‘The Scarborough 
concerts brought him into contact with Borghi and Fischer, who came down to 
assist at the performances. ‘They mentioned him favourably to Giardini, at that 
time leader of the Opera, who gave him an engagement as a second violin. The 
succeeding season the elder Cramer became leader, and promoted Shield to the 
situation of principal tenor, in which post he continued for more than 18 years. 
“ The Flitch of Bacon,” his first dramatic work, was written in 1778, and its 
success led to an offer of an engagement as composer to Covent Garden Theatre. 
This situation he continued to fill for many years, and during the period several 
of his most popular works were composed. A pecuniary difference arising he 
sent in his resignation. In 1790 Shield made the acquaintance of Haydn, from 
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whom he said he gained more important information than he had obtained from 
the best directed and severest studies of his life. In 1791 Shield visited Paris, 
where he became known to several foreign and English composers, with whom he 
visited Turin, Bologna, Milan, Placenza, Parma, Lodi, Modena, Florence, 
Sienna, and Rome. At the last city he determined to step, for the purpose of 
improving himself in the knowledge of Italian music and style. 

On his return in 1792 he was re-engaged as composer to Covent Garden, and 
a few years afterwards published his “ Introduction to Harmony,” and in 1809 a 
volume of Rounds, Glees, Duets, Ballads, and Terzettos, under the title of 
A Cento. 

The death of Sir W. Parsons, the master of the King’s Band of Musicians in 
ordinary, which took place in 1817, gave his Majesty the opportunity of paying a 
just tribute to the talents of Mr. Shield, of which the King availed himself, by 
appointing him to succeed Sir Wm. Parsons. The manner in which the gift was 
presented enhanced the gratification. An Ode on a Birth-day or New-Year’s- 
day never having been commanded, Mr. Shield was never called upon to fulfil the 
duties of his office, except upon the occasion of the late Coronation, at which cere- 
mony he conducted the musical performance. Mr. Shield was naturally corpu - 
lent, and sedentary habits increased this tendency. His strength and health 
began to give way during the last year, and on the 25th of January he died from 
water in the chest. 


He was interred in the cloister of Westminster Abbey, by the permission of 


. Dr. Ireland, the Dean, and many of the professional friends of the deceased, 


assisted by the gentlemen and children of the choir, sung Dr. Greene's beautiful 
anthem, ** Lord let me know my end,” the funeral service being afterwards per- 
formed by the Precentor. 

Mr. Shield bequeathed to his Majesty, as a testimony of his gratitude, his very 
fine tenor, which his Majesty kindly accepted, desiring however that its utmost 
value should be paid to his widow, who, although not left in affluent circum- 
stances, enjoys a state of independence. 

Beside the works enumerated above, Mr. Shield was the composer of thirty- 
four operas and musical pieces, the most successful of which were Rosinu, The 


Poor Soldier, Robin Hood, Fontainbleau, Marian, The Highland Reel, The. 


Woodman, Sprigs of Laurel, Notley Abbey, Lock and Key, The Farmer, &c. 








_ 
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SKETCH OF THE STATE OF MUSIC IN LONDON. 
1829, 


Tx direction which the cultivation and patronage of music in 
England have for some years taken towards foreign composition 
and foreign artists would seem to have reached its consummation 
this season in London, were it not that as the knowledge of the 
encouragement and reward so impartially bestowed upon pre- 
tension as well as merit of all sorts, diffuses itself in distant 
countries, new competitors rush in to claim their share, It seems 
therefore almost impossible to conjecture what will be the final 
results, But these it belongs not to our present purpose to anti- 
cipate. We have now to do with music only as to its immediate 
appearances, 

We must however commence our observations with the remark, 
that no former season has perhaps exhibited greater, if such con- 
siderable diversity of talent as that of 1829. The access of foreign 
professors, both vocal and instrumental, has been absolutely 
multitudinous—so much so indeed as to eclipse, if not wholly 
annihilate, the exertions of the native musician, 

In our last number we were led into a somewhat premature 
account of the first proceedings of the King’s Theatre by the 
necessity of reviewing the published correspondence between the 
principal instrumentalists and the managers of that establishment. 
We shall however consider, as we have been accustomed to do, 
the progression of the season, referring the reader to that article 
for our account of Mesdames Monticelli and Pisaroni and Signors 
Donzelli and V. Galli.* We give the following list of the operas 
performed in order to shew the succession, together with the 
performers introduced. 


OPERAS. - et Cut, ie, 
onticelli roni, Castel 
Jan. 31. Ladonna del lago........ zelli, De Angeli, Carioni. 


Feb. 17. L’Italiana in Algieri ..... Madame Neuville, Signor V. Galli. 
28. Il Conte Ory ....++++++ Mademoiselle Specchi. 


* See vol. 10, page 268, for notices of these Artists. 
VOL. X. NO. XXx1x.—1828, na 
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OPERAS. PERFORMERS. 
March 7. La Donna del Lago. = oiselle Blasis appeared in 
17. I Messicani. 


31. Ricciardo e Zoraide. 


Mademoiselle Bartolozzi, Sig. Bor- 
Aprit 9. La Gazza Ladra ..ceeeee dogni, Pellegrini, bY, 
21. Otello ....secceescceee Mad. Malibran and M. Le Vasseur. 
28. Ht barbiere di Seviglia .... Signor Graziani. 
May 5. La Cenerentola....seee++ Mademoiselle Sontag. 
14 Semiramide. 


21. Tancredi. — 
28. Il Den Giovanni. 


June tl. Figaro seeeeeoveaeeeeees Macemoiselle de Angeli, Sig. Rubbi. 


If this list does not exhibit as much change in the com- 
positions, or as much novelty, or as much excellence, as that 
of ast year, it is at least equal to the general provision. The 
truth is, that there is a physical animation and poignancy about 
Rossini’s music, which captivate a mixed audience beyond that of 
any other composer. We presume neither to vindicate nor to 
censure the taste ; we are now merely recording a fact which has 
been demonstrated by successive seasons, for whenever the rule 
has been departed from, the exception has been made as much if 
not more in favour of a particular performer, than in regard to 
the composer or the music. Thus, Z/ Crociato and Tebaldo ed 
Isolina were got up for Velluti—Romeo e Giulietta, Medea and 
Nina for Pasta. This year Rossini may be said to have reigned 
triumphant. 

The vocal talent has never been exceeded in variety, and rarely 
in excellence. We have already spoken of the merits of Madame 
Pisaroni and Signor Donzelli. A memoir of Madame Malibran 
is to be found in our present number. For that of Mademoiselle 
Sontag we refer to our ninth volume. These names alone would 
bear us out, for except in Renelli’s extravagant season, when 
Catalani, Colbran, Ronzi, and Caradori were all engaged, we can 
call to mind no other which has produced singers of such real and 


lofty ability as these, But these are not all. 


Mademoiselle Specchi, who appeared for the first time upon any 
stage (we should conjecture from her embarrassment) in Ii Conte 
Ory, is a pretty woman, young, and inexperienced, both in vocal 
and dramatic art. Her voice is of fair compass, and small in point 
of volume ; its tone is clear and agreeable, but she lacks so much 
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of skill, that she is only to be considered as in a state of pupillage, 
nor can we imagine she is endowed by nature with ability that 
cana ever lift her to a high place in art. She may, however, 
rise to become a polished chamber singer, and a respectable 
actress of the second class. 
» Mademoiselle Blasis has a powerful voice, well toned, of futey 
quality, and of considerable compass. She is an excellent 
musician, and a well trained singer. Yet there is no peculiar 
distinction, no energy of talent, to raise her to that single station 
by which supremacy is exalted. She belongs to a high rank in 
art, but equal honour is enjoyed with many others. The in- 
tensity of character and feeling which forms a Pasta or a 
Malibran is not amongst the gifts nature has bestowed on Made- 
moiselle Blasis. Her person inclines to enbonpoint ; her face 
round and lovely, and her features bespeak a lively good humour, 
In Ninetta her acting was superior, but eclipsed as we esteem it, 
by the energy, imagination, and feeling of Madame Malibran’s, 
though it is held by some, that Blasis, by avoiding the extrava- 
gance, exceeded Malibran in the purity of her personification. 
Signor Bordogai is a tenor, wanting volume of voice alone to 
secure to him that degree of eminent reputation which belongs to 
his skill asa fine artist. His imagination is brilliant; his execu- 
tion exceedingly polished ; his taste and judgment mature. But 
in so large a theatre he is lost for want of that power which enables 
such singers as Donzelli to manifest their feeling as well as their 
knowledge, and which can alone enable its possessor to demon- 
strate the grandeur of his conceptions, or the extent of his facility. 
Monsieur Le Vasseur, as a base, is a clever singer, but like those 
we have just described is lifted to no superior elevation by supe- 
rior powers. The other new names are altogether of inferior rank. 
It is impossible to pass over such artists as Mademoiselle 
Sontag, Signors Curioni, Zuchelli, and Pellegrini, in silence, 
although their orbit is as it were ascertained.* Mademoiselle 
Sontag appeared to our judgment to sing quite as well as during 
her first season, though it has been the fashion to consider her 


Was gene Reaper fen og oy = yh. ADF 
Scotland, and has appeared upon the ish stage in Polly other 
racters with all the grace for which she has been so long esteemed at the King's 
Theatre. P 

yan 
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powers to be slightly impaired. Indeed we perceive no alteration ; 
the beauty cod facility of her execution can scarcely be carried 
further, and if changed at all, her expression is heightened. 
This is indeed the natural transition. In the infancy of the prac- 
tice of art, the mind is less matured, the fancy more exuberant, 
the animal spirits carried away by the enchanting power of volant 
execution. But as the age of feeling comes on, and as those 
tender connections are made which enlarge the range while they 
deepen the intensity of the affections, passion takes the place of 
facility—the force of the intellect and of the sensations are mani- 
fested in the stronger expression of the passions.* ‘The three 
gentlemen above named have lost none of their former share of 
the public estimation. 

The season has been successful, according to report—and 
though we must ever distrust rumour where the opera is con- 
cerned, until the test of time confirms or annuls our belief—yet 
the vigour, ability, and exertion to produce novelty should seem 
to warrant the opinion that success has been commanded,t We 
continue in our old heresy that the opera ought to be a cheaper 
amusement, and that a mystery hangs over the accounts which no 
one has yet penetrated. The suspension of the performances of 
the Italian opera in Paris during the period at which the King’s 


* It has been repeatedly said that no singer has ever reached the perfection of 
art who had not experienced the full effects of the passion of love. The truth 
probably is, that it is attained ouly by persons of fine sensibility, who can hardly 
escape attachment. Mad. Sontag, it is understood, has been privately married to 
a Noble of her own country, who for sufficient reasons is at present undeclared. 
A more solid compliment to the purity of her mind and conduct cannot be paid 
than the voluntary admission of all her acquaintance, that no doubt can be 
suffered to exist as to the fact. This however granted, a more painful situation 
than her’s can hardly be conceived, nor one more likely to affect a delicate and a 
sensitive mind, We allude te the circumstance merely because if Mad. 
Sontag’s professional exertions have been in amy degree reduced (which we 
repeat we do not consider to be the case) it must be attributed to the effects 
which such a cause must necessarily produce upon her mind, and through her 
mind upon her constitutional strength and general health. 

+ Awongst other expedients a division of a number of the benches of the pit 
nearest the stage into singie seats, called “stalls,” and let at fourteen shillings 
each, was adopted. The seat turns up, locks, and the key is committed to the 
person who hires for the season or the night. The plan met with some 
opposition at first as an invidious innovation, but the manager persevered and 
triumphed. 
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Theatre is opened, has certainly afforded a facility in making 
engagements highly favourable to the English manager, and has 
probably allowed the appearance of several singers whom the 
English public would not otherwise have heard at this time. 

The Winter Theatres have been destitute of any striking 
novelty, either in composition or performance. Miss Byfeld, a 
debutante with a very sweet voice, has appeared at Covent- 
garden, whither Miss Paton has again returned. At Drury-lane, 
Massaniello, an opera brought out with great splendour, has 
been the principal attraction, supported chiefly by the unweary- 
ing ability of Mr. Braham. It is chiefly from Auber’s La 
Muette de Portici, The same subject has been wrought into a 
ballet at the King’s Theatre. We must lament that so brief a 
notice will conclude all that regards music essentially at our 
great houses—but the truth is, that till some more dignified 
attempt to improve our lyric drama be made, the same trains will 
go on, and mutato nomine, nearly the same observations will 
apply to the succession of pieces which bear the name and little 
more than the name of operas,* 

The oratorios were found at the close of the last season as at 
the close of many preceding, to have entailed a considerable loss 
on the director, notwithstanding every care had been taken to 
keep down unnecessary expenses, and to curtail that excess which 
had been formerly so fatal. Still however there was a great loss. 
But this did not deter Mr. Hawes from trying the adventure, 
though as we have understood he entered upon his task with no 
hope of profit. There was a change of singers as well as a change 
of selection almost nightly. We subjoin for example the list for 
three successive nights.t He also came off a loser. 


* There have been brought out at 


COVENT GARDEN. DRURY-LANE. 
The Sublime and Beautiful, altered | Love in Wrinkles. 
from the Sultan. The Casket. 


The Nymph of the Grotto. Music by | Both adapted by Mr. Rophino Lacy 
Sig. Liverati and Mr, Lee. from the French ; the Music of the 
The Maid of Judah, adapted from one from Fetis, the other from 
Ivanhoe, by Mr. R. Lacy; the | Mozart. 
Music from Rossini’s Semiramide. 


+ April 3.—Miss Paton, Miss Love, Miss Cawse, Miss Farrar, and Mrs. 


W. Knyvett; Mr. Braham, Mr. W. Kayvett, Mr. J. O. Atkins, Mr. Horn- 
castle, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. J. C. Bond, and Mr. Phillips. 
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The antient concerts have varied from the common course 
during the present season more perhaps than at any former 
period, The diversity has arisen from the engagement of more 
of the Italian singers of the first class—namely, Mesdames Cam- 
porese, Malibran, and Mademoiselle Sontag, with the aid of 
Signor Donzelli, and from the introduction of more Italian music. 
Signora Caradori was engaged for only half the season—Mr. 
Braham not at all—the household troops, Miss Stephens, Mrs. 
Knyvett, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Johnson, Messrs. Vaughan, W. 
‘Knyvett, and Philips, &c. &c. remaining as usual. 

This institution—for to give it honour due it is more than a 
‘mere concert, and must be considered asa society for the preser- 
vation of a certain style, both of music and performance—this 
institution is, in truth, amongst the most difficult to conduct; for 
first, its range though wide is limited, a fact which always entails 
the danger of satiety—and secondly, its purpose acts directly 
against that natural progression in which the mind not only 
acquiesces the most readily, but finds its most stimulant gratifica- 
tions. Let critics say what they will, audiences desire to hear 
the best, and highest, and most acknowledged compositions of 
great masters. ‘These are comparatively few—and if inferior 
‘productions be substituted, the selector is taunted by a comparison 
with the supremer excellences—if there be repetition, he is 
charged with the want of diversity. Again, the conservation of 
the style depends upon the continual recurrence of the tradi- 
tionary manner. It will be lost if not frequently presented—it 
will be lost if the recollections of the performer be weakened by 
being drawn off to new and multiplied objects ; it requires, there- 
fore, the nicest judgment to vary the selections, so as at all to meet 
the dispositions of a mixed audience, and yet not to lose sight of 
the specific object of the establishment. This year the experi- 


April 8.—Madame Camporese, Miss Love, Miss Betts, Miss Byfeld, Mrs. 
Fvans, Miss Lloyd, Master Smith, and Mademoiselle Blasis; Mr. Braham, 
Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Evans, Mr. Wilde, Mr. J. C. Bond, and 
Mr. J. O. Atkins. 

April 10.— Madame Camporese, Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Love, Miss Betts, 
Miss Cawse, Miss Farrar, Miss Latham, Mrs. Brown, Miss Louisa Jarman, 
and Madame Stockhausen ; Mr. Braham, Mr. W. Knyvett, Mr. J. O. Atkins, 
Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Evans, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Wylde, Mr. J. C. Bond, an 
Mr. Phillips. ' 
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ment of agreater show of diversity has been tried, and it is curious, 
that while the Directors have been constantly stimulated to try 
the effect of change, they have been censured at one and the same 
time for repetition, and for deserting the principle by making the 
concert too “operatic.” It is true that much more of Mozart 
and Paisiello has been introduced than in former years ; but this 


‘is almost the necessary consequence of the employment 


of the singers of the King’s Theatre. If they were 
not engaged, the subscribers would complain of the want, not 
only of novelty, but of that excellence which belongs to such a 
concert. The question, in short, is now come to be tried upon 
intrinsic merits. Whilst the late King supported the antient 
concert by his presence, it was a matter of necessity with a certain 
circle to attend and to sustain the performances. For a time after 
the attendance of the Monarch had ceased, the same feeling was 
prolonged—theinfluence of the royal and noble Directors had also, 
and still has, its weight. But we have no hesitation in avowing 
our belief, that it requires much’ more research than has been 
displayed to combat those principles, always warring.against the 
rule and object of the concert—the love of novelty and variety, 
and the rational desire of progression. During the present year, 
there has not only been the customary similitude to the bills of 
former seasons in the grander features, but the same things have 
been repeated, for which there can be little reason or excuse* ; for 
it is not the predilection of one or a few individuals that ought to 


* We subjoin as a matter rather of record than of curiosity the bills of the 
season. 


FIRST CONCERT.—Under the direction of His Grace the Ancustsnop 


of Yorx, for His Royal Highness the Duxe of Cumpertanp, Thursday, 
March 5th, 1829. 


Act I. 
Coronation Anthem. ‘The King shall rejoice. Handel. 
Duetto. Te ergo. (Te Deum) Graun. 
Motet. Ne pulvis et cinis. _ Mozart. 
Song. What though I trace. (Solomon) Handel. 
Trio and Chorus, Sound the loud timbrel. Avison. 
Concerto 4th. ( From his Solos) Geminiani, 


Song. Let the bright Seraphim. : 


Chorus. Let their celestial concerts. (Samson) Handed. 


Monody. Forgive, blest shade. Dr. Callcott. 
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be indulged, but those general laws, which are likely to govern the 
whole body of subscribers, which should be studiously regarded. 


Recit. Eccomisola—Ah padre ! 


Air. Gran Dio! che del mio cor. Gugheinl. 
Chorus, Cum sancto. (From a Service) Mozart. 
Acr II. 

Sinfonia. (Jupiter ) Mozart. 

Recit. Rejoice, my countrymen. 

Chorus. Sing, Oy heavens. ¢ (Betianery Handel. 
Solo and Quartet. In my distress. Marcello. 
Movement from the Lessons. Handel. 
Sestet and Chorus. This is the day (Anthem) Dr. Croft. 
Song. Holy, Holy Lord. (Redemption ) Handel. 
Chorus. Hallelujah. (Messiah) Handel. 


SECOND CONCERT.—Under the direction of the Eart of Darn ey, 
Sor His Royal Highness the Duxs of Camnrince, Wednesday, March 11th. 


Act I. 
Overture. 
Chorus. How excellent. } (Saal) Haniel, 
Song. O Lord, have mercy. Pergolesi. 
Trio. Non é amor. ( dkina) Handel. 
Concerto 11th. (Grand) Handel. 
Selection from Israel in Egypt. Handel. 


Chorus. He gave them hailstones. 
Chorus. He sent a thick darkness. 
Chorus. He smote all the first born. 
Chorus. But as for his people. 
Chorus. He rebuked the Ked Sea, 
Chorus. He led them through. 
Chorus. But the waters. 

Duet. The Lord is a man of war. 
Chorus. Thy right hand. 

Chorus. The Lord shall reign. 


Act II, 
Sinfonia ir. D. Mozart. 
Duet. Deh! prendi. Mozart. 
‘Chorus. Ah! grazie 

Nay pg haa (La Clemenza di Tito) Mozart. 
Chorus. Tu é ver. 

Song. Honour and arms. (Samson) Handel. 
Chorus. Exaltabo te, Domine. Pelestrina. 
Concerto 4th. Corelli. 
Glee. When winds breathe soft. Webbe. 
Song. Pious orgies. Handel. 


Chorus. Gloria Patri. Leo. 
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Nothing else can much longer retain to this truly noble and first of 
the concerts of England, the estimation it has.so long enjoyed. 


THIRD CONCERT.—Under the direction of the Eart of spine sibe 
Wednesday, March 18th, 1829. 


Acr I. 
Overture. 
Recit. ‘This day a solemn feast. (Samson) Handel. 
Chorus. Awake the trumpet’s. 
Duet. There isa river. Marcello. 
Madrigal. O’er desert plains. H. Waelrent, 1590. 
Recit. Folle é colui. ‘ 
Aria. Nasce al bosco. . (tins) Handel. 
Chorus. O Father. (Judas Mace.) Handel 
Overture and Requiem. Jomelli. 
Song. Lord! to.thee. ( Theodora) Handel, 
Chorus. When his loud voice. (Jephthah) Handel. 
Act II. 
Overture. ( Zauber fiite) Mozart, 
Duet. Ah! perdona. (La Clemenza di Tito) Mozart. 
Frost Scene. (King Arthur) Purcell. 
Glee. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow. Webbe. 
Song. Parto ma tu ben mio. (La Clemenza di Tito) Mozart. 
Concerto 4th. (Oboe) Handel. 
Anthem. Hear my prayer. Kent. 


Recit. Behold! a virgin 

Song and Chorus. O thou. 

Recit. acc. For Behold. (Messiah) Handel. 
Song. The people that walked. 

Chorus. For unto us. 


FOURTH CONCERT.—Under the Direction of the Eant or Darnter, 
Sor the Ear or Dersy, Wednesday, March 25th, 1829. 


Acr I, 

Overture (Occasional. ) Handel. 
Quintetto. Doni pace ( Flavius.) Tlandel. 
lee ep ( Deborah.) Handel. 
Recit. acc. Me, when the sun. . 

Song. “Hi ‘de on SR CETTE } (It Pensjeroso.) ITandel. 
Concerto 5th. (Grand. ) Handel. 
Aria and Cherus. Vengo a voi. Guglielmi. 


Recit. acc. Now strike. 

Chorus. Break his bands. 

od om "lark! hark! (Ales. Feast.) scmety 
Song. Revenge! , 
senate} Cpt Om) 
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More vigour must be infused into the management,* and @ more 
extensive acquaintance cultivated with the resources which offer 


Acr IE. 
Symphony fst. , _ Mozart. 
Duetto. Come ti piace. (La clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
Glee. Since first I saw your face. Ford. 
Duetto. Qual vagy at Marcello. 
Quartet. Sing unto , 
Chorus. Cry aloud. Croft. 
Musette. (From Concerto 6th, Grand.) Handel. 
Glee. Though the last glimpse. (Irish Melody.) 
Recit. ace. Infelice ch’io sone. Ci 
Aria. I! mio cor. —? 
Grand Chorus. Gloria in excelsis. Pergolesi 


FIFTH CONCERT.— Under the Direction of the Eant or Drntey, 
April \st, 1829. 


Acr I. 
Overture. ( Iphigenia.) Gluck. 
Glee. Discord! dire sister. Webbe. 
Song. Gratias agimus tibi. Guglielmi. 
Geant. Beokae''y ( Requiem.) Mozart. 
Recit. ‘He was cut off. 
Song. But thou didst not leave. ( Messiah.) Handel. 
Chorus. Lift up your heads. 
Concerto 10th. Corelli. 
Scene from Acis and Galatea. : Handel. 
Acr II. 
Overture. (Ariadne. ) Handel. 
Duet, What's sweeter. ( Joseph.) Handel. 
— oss Samnanne fo sono } (Romeo e Giulietta.) Guglielmi. 
Glee and Chorus. O happy fair. Shield. 
Concerto. 4th. (From his Trios.) - Martini. 
Selection from Saul. Handel. 


* At the commencement of the season we heard with regret that the impaired 
health of Mr. Greatorex would most probably render his retirement unavoid- 
able. The sound taste and long experience of this Conductor will live in the 


- recollection of the many friends these qualities have gained him during the 


course of his very long reign. Should Mr. Greatorex retire, the choice of his 
successor will most probably light upon Sin Georce Smarr. The character- 
istic energy with which he gives himself up to whatever he undertakes, and 
the universal diregtion of the public mind towards him manifested in the 
appointments he so constantly enjoys to conduct the greatest concerts in 
London, the provincial meetings, and the success which his measures and 
superintendence command, point him out as the most efficient possible substitute. 
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themselves, without infringing the principles of the institution. 
At present it is the only concert that derives its support from the 


SIXTH CONCERT.—Under the direction of the Eant or Cawoor, 
Wednesday, April 8th, 1829. 


Acr I. 
Introduction and Chorus. Te Deum. G 
Quartet and Chorus. ‘Te gloriosus. ita 
Song. Odi grand’ Ombra. De Majo. 
German Hymn. 
Glee. ’Tis the last rose of summer. = (Irish Melody.) 
Song. Gia risuonar d’ intorno. ( Atius.) Handel. 
Chorus. Avert these omens. (Semele. ) Uandel. 
Recit. acc. Ye sacred priests. 
Song. Farewell, ye timpid oe (Sephthah.) Handel. 
Concerto 11th. Corelli. 
Duet. Fair Aurora. ( Artaxerxes.) Arne. 
Song. Confusa abbandonata. Bach. 
Recit. Tis well! 
March, Air, and Che. Glory to Goa.t (Joshua. ) Handel. 
Acr II. 
Overture. (lenry Fourth.) Martini. 
Recit. acc. Sposa—Euridice. 

. Che fard. } ( Orfeo.) Gluck. 
Chorus. Flush’d with conquest. (Alex. Balus.) Handel. 
Glee. Chi mai d’iniqua stella. Bononcini. 
ag . Mozart. 

it. But who is he. 
Song. Awful, pleasing Beng (Joshua. ) Handed. 
Duetto. Ne’ giorni tuoi felic (Olimpiade. ) Paisiello. 
Double Cho. From the censer. (Solomon. ) Handel. 


SEVENTH CONCERT.—Under the Direction of His Grace the Ancu- 
BisHop or Yorx, Wednesday, April 29th, 1829. 


Acr I. 
Funeral Anthem. f{landel. 
— Fallen is thy throne. Millico. 
ng. Why do the nations. : 
ws AE etc i (Messiah.) Handel. 
Psalm xxxiv. Through all the changing scenes. 
Concerto Ist. (Op. 3.) Geminiani. 
Song. If guiltless blood. Handel. 
Motet. Glory, praise, and adoration Mozart. 
Song. Ho perduto. Paisiello. 
Coronation Anthem. Zadok the Priest. Handel. 
Acr II. 
Symphony in D. Mozart. 
Song. 11 mio tesoro. Mozart. 


002 
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aristocracies of rank and wealth. It affords the only chance of 
counteracting in any degree the impulsive and almost unresisted 


Glee. With sighs, sweet rose. Callcott. 
Chorus. May no rash intruder. (Solomon.) Handel. 
Song. Quel bricconcel. Piccini. 
Trio and Chorus. Sound the loud timbrel. Adison. 
Song. Pria che spunti. Cimarosa. 
Duetto. Dunque mio ben. Zingarelli, 
Air and Chorus, Rule Britannia, Arne. 


EIGHTH CONCERT.—Under the Direction of His Grace the Ancusisnop 
or Yorn, Wednesday, May 6th, 1829. 


Act I. 
ist, 2nd, and 4th Movements. (Dett. Te Deum.) Handel. 
Ode. Blest pair of Sirens. J. S. Smith. 
Recit. acc. Peet the Deity. 
Song. Arm, arm, ye brave. 
Chorus. We come. (Judas Macc.) Handel. 
Recit. So will’d my father. 
Trio and Cho. Disdainfvl. 
Pastoral Symphony. 
Recit. There were Shepherds. (Messiah. ) Handel. 
Chorus. Glory to God. 
Psalm xviii. : (St. Matthew’s Tune.) Croft. 
Recit. acc. Tranquillo Io sono. ‘ie soe 
poms eb aa : (Romeo e Giulietta.) Guglielmi. 
Round. Wind, gentle evergreen. Hayes. 
Introduction and Cho. Ye sons. ( Joshua.) Handel. 
Acr II. 
Concertante. Winter. 
Recit. acc. Dov’ é lo sposo. . . 
Duetto. Svenami ormai. (GP Orasi, §c.) Cimarosa. 


Glee. Rich and rare. (Irish Melody.) 
Recit. acc, Ah! perché. 


Ades, Bee en. i (Perseo.) Sacchini. 
Recit, acc. worse than death. 

Song. Angels ever bright. : ( Theodora.) Handel. 
Song. Del pid sublime. (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
Glee. Hark! the lark. Dr. Cooke. 
Reeit. Divine Andate. 

Duet. To arms. ‘ ( Bonduca.) Purcell. 
Chorus. Britons, strike home. 


NINTH CONCERT.—Under the Direction of the Eart or Cawvor, 
Wednesday, May 13th, 1829. 


Act 


Music in Macbeth , Locke. 
Madrigal. Stay, Corydon. Wilbye. 
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direction of the high patronage of the country towards foreign taste 
and foreign talent, or of preserving the slightest trace and recol- 


Song. Oft on a plat. (1 Pensicroso.) Handel. 
Recit. acc. Jehovah! crown’d. 
Chorus. He comes, he comes. ' (Bsther.) Hendel. 
Concerto Ist. (Opera 8.) Martini. 
Song. - pur cara. ( Akceste.) Gluck. 
Song. I know that my Redeemer. ; 
Chorus. Worthy is the Lamb. } ( Messiah.) Handel. 
Acr II. 
Overture. (Idomeneo.) Mozart. 
gp hee gtr (Semiramide.) Guglielmi. 
Trio. Frena quel labbro. (Debora e Sisera.) Cimarosa. 
Chorus. Immortal Lord. ( Deborah.) Handel. 
Song. Non so d’ onde. Bach, 
Water Music. Handel. 
Glee. If o’er the cruel tyrant. Arne. 
Recit. When he is in his wrath. 
Song. When storms the proud. (Athalia.) Handel. 
Chorus. Oh! Judah. 


TENTH CONCERT.—Under the cirection of his Grace the Arcn- 
pisuop or Yorx, May 20th, 1829. 


Acr I. 

Overture. _ (Scipio.) Handel, 
Trio and Chorus. Fear no danger. ( Dido and 4Eneas.) Purcell. 
Song. Lascia Amor. (Orlando.) Handel. 
Song. In infancy. ( Artaxerxes.) Arne. 
Song. Ah, se fosse intorno. (Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
Concerto 2d. (Oboe.) Handel. 
Recit. O let eternal honours. 

Song. From mighty kings. } (Judas Macc.) Handel, 
Quartet and Chorus. Adeste fideles. 

Scene. Credi la mia ferita. (Elfrida.) Paisiello. 
Air and Chorus. O Lord in thee. (Dett. Te Deum. Handel. 
Acr II. 

Overture (Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
yom = alg ics (Orfeo.) Gluck. 
oe See the conquering. (Judas Maccabeus.) Haudel. 

cit.acc. First and chief. : 
Song, Sweet bird. i (11 Pensieroso.) Handel. 
ng ro Chorus. Then round about. (Samson.) Handel. 
cit. litudine amiche. 
Aria. Zeffiretti lusinghieri. (Idomeneo:) Mout. 
Glee. Let not rage. Dr. Arne. 
Chorus. The gods who chosen. ( Athalia.) Handel. 
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lection of English composition amongst these classes. The reason 
for this opinion we shall soon set down at large; but, in the 


ELEVENTH CONCERT.—Under the direction of the EArt of 
Darn 1eY, for the Earl Fortescue, Wednesday, May 27th, 1829. 


Acr I. 
Overture. 
Chorus. O the pleasures. 
Recitacc. Ye verdant. (Acis and Galatea.) Handel. 
Song. Hush ye pretty. 
Duet and Chorus. Happ ywe. 
Song. Mentre ti lascio. Paisiello. 
Concerto. (Select Harmony.) Handel. 
a A generous friendship. Webbe. 
ecit. acc. Berenice. : . 
Song. Ombra che pallida. 7 (Lucio Vero.) Jomelii. 
Chorus. The Lord our enemy has slain. ( Esther.) Handel, 
Acr IL. 
Overture. (Henry the Fourth.) Martini. 
Scene from Tyrannic Love. Purcell. 
Trio. Frena quel labbro. Cimarosa. 
Glee. Fair Flora. Danby. 


Duet. Deh! prendi. 

Chorus. Ah! grazie. ; 

— er? F . agg (Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
Recit.acc. Mache — 

Chorus. Tu é ver. 


Duetto. O momento! Paisiello. 
Chorus. The many rend the skies. (Alex. Feast.) Handel. 
TWELFTH CONCERT.—Under the direction of the Eant or Cawvor, 
Wednesday, Jnne 3d, 1829. 
Act I. 
Overture. (Ptolomy.) Handel. 
The Passions. (Solomon.) Handel, 
Song. Thou didst blow. i . 
Chorus. The people. } (Israel in Egypt.) - Handel. 
Canzonet. Soft Cupid. Travers. 
Concerto ist. (Grand.) Handel, 
Recit. It must be so. 
Song. Pour forth no more. . (Jephthah.) Handel. 
Chorus. No more to Ammon’s God. ' 
Song. Sorprendermi vorresti. Hasse. 
Duetto. Come ti piace. (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 
Motet. Splendente Te. Mozart. 
Acr Il. 


. Overture. (Il Matrimonio Segreto.) Cimarosa. 
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meantime, we would urge upon the minds of the Directors the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth—which is, that 
constant and active research, not less than consummate judgment, 
must be employed in the endeavour to combine amusement, 
variety, and excelience with the greater objects of instructing the 
rising taste in the solid beauties of the antient manner of writing 
—of preserving the peculiar simplicity, which gives character, 
force, and expression to the manner of performance, and of 
preventing that absolute devotion of the higherclasses to the music 
- of the opera, which threatens to obliterate (in London at least 
and amongst the higher ranks) every remembrance of English 
composition. 

The Philharmonic Concerts have this season lacked none of 
their accustomed brilliancy. We subjoin the Bills,* by which 


Recit. acc. Chi ta. 

Aria. Deh! —— } Cimareee, 
Song and Quartet. Fairest isle. Purcell. 
Song. — sposa. ' (Rhadamistus.) Handel, 

cit. Ah! cara s _ 

a ae I | (Cate Gr ont, 
Chorus. Theme sublime. (Jephthah) Handel, 
Song. Gratias.agimus. ; mae 
Glee. I’d mourn the hopes. (Irish Melody.) 
Song. Qui sdegno non s’ accende. : Mozart. 
Chorus. Cum Sancto Spiritu. Pergolesi. 





* FIRST CONCERT.—Monday, Feb. 23, 1829. 
Act I. 


Sinfonia in C Minor, Beethoven, 
Aria, Signor Donzelli, “ Ah! se per voi.” (Otello.) _ Rossini. 


Double Quartetto, four Violins, two Violas, and two Violoncellos, 
Messrs. Weichsel, Watts, Moralt, and Lindley, Oury, A. Gries- 
bach, Lyon, and W. Lindley (never performed at these 


Concerts.) Spohr. 
Duetto, Madame- Stockhausen and Signor Donzelli, “ Fuggi! 

crudele.” (Jt Don Giovanni.) Mozart, 
Overture. (Le Colporteur.) _ Onslow. 

Acr II. 

Sinfonia in E flat (Letter t.), Haydn. 
Cantata, Madame Stockhausen, “Non temer” (Piano Forte . 

Obligato, Mr. Cramer.) Mozart. 
Concerto Violiu, Mr. ‘Tolbecq. Kreutzer and Tolbecq. 
Terzetto, ‘‘Tremate! empj, ‘'remate ;” Madame Stockhausen, 

Signor Donzelli, and Mr. Phillips. Beethoven. 
Overture, Calypso. Winter, 


Leader, Mr. F. Cramer—Conductor, Mr. Cramer. 
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we shall at once record the transactions and afferd the reader the 
opportunity of comparing the selections with those of former 
years. 


SECOND CONCERT.—Monday, March 9, 1829. 


i Aer I. 
Sinfonia Eroica. Beethoven. 
Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan and Signor Begrez, “ A che quei 
‘tronchi accenti ?”’ ( elmira.) Rossini. 


—s Piano Forte, Flute, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, and Double 
Bass, Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Nicholsou, Willmaa, Platt, Mac- 


kintosh,and Dragonetti Onslow. 

Scena, Madame Caradori Allan. Tu m’ abbandoni, ingrato.” ‘Spohr. 

Overture, The Ruler of the Spirits. C. M. von Weber. 
Acr II. 

Sinfonia in D. Mozart. 


Duetto, Signor Begrez and Signor Pellegrini, ‘Son io desto.” Paisiello, 
Quartetto, two Violins, beg and Violoncello, Messrs. Mori, 


Watts, Moralt, and Lindl Haydn. 
Terzetto, ‘‘ Cosa sento,” Madame Caradori Allan, Signor Begrez, 

and Signor Pellegrini. (Le Nozze di Figaro.) Mozart. 
Overture, ‘Des Abencerages. Cherubini. 


Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti—Conductor, Mr. Bishop. 


THIRD CONCERT.—Monday, March 23, 1829. 


Acr I. 
‘Sinfonia Pastorale. Beethoven. 
Scena, Mr. Sepio, ‘Through the Forests,” (Der Freischutz.) 

C.M. von Weber. 
Introduction and Theme Varié, Clarinet obligato, Mr. 

Willman. : Kuffner. 
Scéna, Miss Paton, * Si, lo sento, ( Faust.) Spohr. 
Overture, MS. “ Der Vampyr.” Marschner. 

Acr Il. 
Sinfonia, No. 7. Haydn. 
‘Aria, Mr. Phillips, “Qui sdegno non s’accende”, (J! Flauto 
Magico.) Mozart. 


Ceticerto Violin, M. Artét, jun. (his first performance i in this 


country. Kreutzer. 
Duetto, “ Ella, oh ciel, “ Miss Paton and Mr. Phillips, ( Torvaldo 

e Dorliska.) — Rossini. 
Overture, Don Mendoza. A. Romberg. 


Leader, Mr. Mori—Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 


FOURTH CONCERT.—Monday, April 6, 1829. 


Act f, 
Sinfonia in A. Beethoven. 
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The leading principles of these concerts—first, the selection of 
the choicest productions of the noble age of instrumental compo- 


Duetto, * All idea di quel ai o, Sig. Donzelli and Sig, De °* 


Begnis. 1 Barbiere di Stoiglig)” - . _ Rossini. 
Concerto Corno, Sig. 3h Bello. 
Scena, Madlle. Blasis, .** Salvo alfin.” “*_  Pacini, 
Overture, Pietro von Abano. ; ome * '% 
- “° Acr II. vs, il 

Sinfonfa in C. . Mozart. 
Aria, Signor Donzelli, “ Tl iio » tesoro.” (It Don Giodanni.) — Mogart. 

ry .Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Mesers. Spaguoletti, ’ 
Watts, Moralt, and Lindley. Beethoven. 

Terzetto, “* Quel —— Madite. Ruasigs Sig. Donzeljiyeand . 
Gig De, Begnis. ¢ Udhagane Felice. Pus . Rossini, 
Overtare’ ” Lodoigka. y + _ Cherubini. 
Leadtr, Ms Weicttsel—Conductor, Mr. argues Sea a 

‘Fivta CONCERT.—Mondayy April ay, 1829. : 

Act I. % 

Sinfonia, letter R, 7 * Haydn. 
Recit. and Air, “ Now heaven in fullest glory,” Sig. Zuchelli. Haydn. -* 
Concerto Pino’ Forte, M. Schlesinger. Hummel.” 
> Duetto, Madame Camporese and Signor Casionl, a LRicciatdot 
che veggo ?” aan ( Ricciar do e Soraidé.) . «+ Rossini. 
4 Overture, Baiuberflite. ° Mozarté 
& Aer I. : 

SinforiainQ. , Beethoven. 


Air, Madame Camporese, “ Bel raggio. w ( Semirumide. ) .° Rossinin 


Concertante, Violin and Violoncello Obligato, Messrs. Weichsel e 


and-Lindley. ~ . Lindley. 
Terzetto, “‘ mula sorte !” Madame Camporese, Signor Curioni, ~ ie 
ang Signor Zuchelji. ( Ricciardo* ‘e Zoraide.) Rossini. 
; Overture, Fidelio.» +- . Beethdven. 


Leader, =. Loder —Condwetor, Dr. — 
SIXTH CONCERT. —Mondag, May 11, 1829, 





Acr I.” 

. Sinfonia in B flat. ee ‘ _ Beethgbet. 

r Ariay “ Fra tanté angoscie,” Signor Bordoggi. Caraffa, 
Concerto Piano-forte, Mr. Cramer, » °*Cramers « 

Aria, Madame Stockhausey. (La Clemenza di Tito.) Mozart. 

Overture. A. Romberg 

“; ~Ag II. ant 
Sinfonia in C. Mozart, 


Recitative, Mr. Phillips? “For behold.”” * Song, “The people x 
that walked,” (The Messiah) with Mozart’s accompaniments. Maniel. 
Concerto, Violin, Mr. Hauman. Rode and Mayseder. 
Terzetto, Madame Stockhausen, Sor Bordogni, ‘and Mr. Phillips. 
Overture i in C, fe © Beethoven. 
Leader, Mr. Mori—Conductor, Mr. Potter. 
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sition just gone by, together with the introduction of those of the 
same class which’ our time brings forth—and secondly, the most 
scientific, exact, and expresdive performance of these pieces—are 
preserved with perhaps even greaters devotion than those of the 
Antient Concert. | Tbé constitution of the society ensures, by its 

. very. nature, the conservation of these characteristics, for the band 
assembles-the finest artists of the cougtry, while the audience is 
composed Of the ablest,judges, being the families of the artists and 

> the’connoisseurs of the most practical knowledge, together with a 


‘ . . . 
SEVENTH CONCERB.—Monday, May 25, 1829.- °+ 
, bate f = : . . : 

‘ a Act I. * _F ® i ’ 
Sinfonia MS. ° (never sitinel ds ‘ Re -* if Mendebesoh. 
Ariaj Mp. Rosner, ‘$5o*reizend hold. »¢ ” (Lauderfiste. Ds i Mozard. 
Concertante, Piano-fgfte and Harp, in. Anderson and 

r. Dizi. - AE sa and Dizi. 
Scesa, Miss Paton, ‘* Misera me,” 7 ; C.M. von Weber. 
Overture, Euryanthe. , ‘ C. M. von Weber. 

s of » 7 ‘: . “~~ » 
.* . f « a 7. Act II. 2 . oe » 
" Sinfonia i in E flat. Mozart. 
Aria, Madame Wristsly, «: « ies piu di fiori,” (Corno’ diBassetto 
obligato, Mr. Willman.) (La Clemens di Tito.) + ‘Mozart. 
Concerte Violin, Mr. Oury. Kreutzer and De Beriot. 
Song, Miss Paton “If,guiltless blood.” (Susanna.)* * Handel. 
“Duet, Madame Weak and Mr. Rosner, ‘“ Amor! possente ‘ 
* nome!” » - , (Armida. ) > Rossini. 
* Overture, Anacreon.’ CheFubini. 


— Mr. F, Gramert-Cobducter, Mr Cramer. 


» eigen CONCERT.—Mondiay, June &, “18d. 
. bd hae T°: * , 
Sinfonia in E flat. . . : ', Spohr. 
ecit. ed.Aria, “¢ Rel mio pianto,* Mademoiselle Softtag. - Mercadante. 
ia, F ute, r. Nichol © % Nicholson. 
* Aria, Mad. alibran Garcia,” cy qui all’ affanno.” (Cenerentola. ) Rossini. 
— "s _ Der Freye chiitz. CU. M. von Weber. 

a,7, ° . Acr II. ad 

Sinfonta’No. 9 9. a oe, Haydn. 
“ Duetto,Mademoiselle Sontag and Maddine Malibran Garcia, ‘ 

‘¢€bben a te ferisci.” é (Semiramidé. ) Rossini. 
Faéntasi@Violin, Mr. Dé Beriot. De Beriot. 
Recit. and ‘Air, Mr.’ Phillips, hw + in foaming 

billows’# “* ¢C reatjon. -) Haydn. 
Overture, Egmont. '¢ ' Beethoven. 

Leader, Mr. Sangncietti-~Céndantap, Sir, George Smart. 
Ay ‘ ¢€ * . S , m 
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few (we lament to say they are very few) amateurs, distinguished 
alike for their musical knowledge and tgste, as well as for their 
constant attendance at the best concerts, both publie and private.* 
Here therefore the feeling of music is inherent and reciprocated 
from the performer to the hearer, in a degree which belongs to no 





other musical assembly. Ifthenthe Philharmonio®ociety holdsthe . 


very highest plate in she estimation of the country, the conclusion 
follows almést of necessity, for if such a concentration of talent 
cannot ensure péffection, it is not to be found in Englafd. All 
the foreigners we have evef conversed with, indeed, have been 
prompt to allow to the Phillmrmoni¢ Society of London a pre- 
eminence akove all other concerts of the world, which has so 
rarély beet disputed, that the exception establishes the rile.t 


ad Amongst these are Sir George’ Olerk, Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir Andrew 
Barnard, the Hon. Col. Howard, Sir George Warrender, &c. &c. persons 
whose influenée fn music will hereafter be felt nationally by the nurtufe of the 
Royal Academy, Which owes if# existence very materially to their fostering 
attentibdns. ,. ‘ a , 

+ We Allude more especifilly to: the opinions deljvered by M. Fetis; the 
editor of the Revue Musicale, published fortnightly in Paris. “This gentleman 
visited England” dyring the season for the purpose of ascertaining in person 
the actuaf state.of music in this country, and he has given“fis description n a 
series of lefters addressed to flis sop, .upoa some of which it will be neceggary 
for ug hereafter to remark. At the outset however we must do M. Fetis 
the, justice to deglare that he appears t6 be guided by the desire of truth,@ 
and the errorsinto which he has fallen, if errorw they#be, are attributable to a 


+ 


, national partiality,ery venial invitgelf and very natural, with some allow- 


auce perhaps for his critical profestionality., « . , 

Ii is ‘good howeter to listen to the obsérvatiogs of judicidgs foreigners, and 
to reply, as Canova “used to say, “* by the chisel.” ‘To this end we subjoin 
some ofthe observations of M. Fetis; in order thmt the Kiyglish mysician may 
learn the estimate made of his ability. , "a 

‘“* The .part of the room occupied by orchestra is an amphitheatre, as 
at the Concerts Spirituef$ and those of the Conservatoiredm Paris.« Butahe * 
elevation of this amphitheatr@is mach"more approaches more nearly 
to the perpendicular, A “semi-circular 'y tontains a part of the instra- 
mentalists, who fidd themselves plaged n above the heads of their brethren. 
Such gdisposition appears to me to be bad,-because the petformes canghardly 
hear what passeg above and beneath him. ‘The more finished passages»must 
suffer materially from such*an dtrapgement. ~ Neither cangl approve the 
custom of placing the leader with his to the audience, in the midst of the 
other violins, as is a the Philharmonic concegt. Thus situated, he 
leader does not see the and caanot direct theur by eye and gest 
in the excellent manner in @hich Mr. Habeneck leadyat the colfeerts of the 
Conservatoire of Paris. «Thus Mr. Francois Cramer on Mr/Loder, who are 


the alterhate leaders uf the Philhar Conterts, are obliged ¢o Jimit them- 
selves to indicating the timé, and to playing on their instruments dering»the 
& 


’ 4 pPp2 > P 
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First Concert.—The novelties were the double quartett, 
Onslow’s qverture, and the concerto of M. Tolbecque. We heard 


whole conceft like imple violinists? To see the performers, and really to lead 
they must continyally turf, as on a pivot, and bg employed incessantly in raising 
and dropping the head, which, is impossible. , 

‘There is another singularity which I must remark, and which I doubt not 


. will excite the astonishmegt of the French musicians. It_consists in placing 


all, the bases in front of the orehestra and lower 4pan the other musicians. 
Although this disposition appears #6 be contrary to all thé principles of 
acoustics$I ought to own that its coysequences are. much less disagreeable than 
could have been supposed, and that the effect of the violins did wot appear to 
me changed by it, This is doubtless because they are much more raised. 

* * An ancient casto® is pfeserved @n the Philharmonic Concerts. f allude 
to the conductor." This past is-alternately given to Sir George Smart“and. to 
Doctor Crotch. In vocal music it will be readily imagined that tle use, of the 
piano ig good, because it aitls the singer, more espegially in @ecitative ; put in 
# symphony, #m a noisy overture, like mat. &\ the modern compositions, this 
instrument is without effect, as indeed Jt should be, td prevent its being 
injutious, for if it were possible that the piano cdtld be heard in the midst of 
thé other instruments, its peculiar ‘tone, of which the author never dreamt, 
would destroy his intention. -It appears to mie the more necessary to suppress 
the employment of the piano jn the symphSjes and overtures, since [| have 
remarked in the © passages thag the tones of this instrument were pro- 
longed beyond those of the orchestra and mjured"the effect. 

* On first hearing a symphony executéd at the Piilhagmonic Concert, one is 
struck with the aécordance and energy of the orchegtrap and is obliged to 
conf€ss that such afPorchestra would any where be esteemed excelicht. But 
haygpg beard the-concertg of the Royal Academy of Music, gne cannot avoid 
drawing comparisons between the twa, greatest musical establishments of Papis 

and London, not at all advagtagedus to the latter. Thesanve accordance and 
energy are,also to be Meard fn thé French orchestra, ‘but combined with a 
freshness and delicacy of appréhension ay in LonddnWould*be sought for 
in vain. You knowsby what: nicessh@des the adfhirable ofchestra of the con- 
servatory leads it@audiences to the Highest degree of exaltation. These shades 
are indicated but very feebly by the musicians 6f the Philharmogic Poncert, 
and rarely go they possess what we call ferypr. Their precisiorPis igreproach- 
able, but their densibility is moderate Nevertheless, ‘as I have jast said, it is 
but by comparing them with the fine orchestra of the Conservatory that -F am 

‘ ted. tg make thesé critical’ remaaks. Whoever haf not heard the latter, ts 
entirely satisfied with that of the Philharmonic Concert—such at least is the 
judgment+I have formed from the opigions of some-foreigners who revere of 
music, especially from that gf M. Hgtix Mertdelssohn, an amateur of Berlin and 
‘a distinguisked composer, who is now in London. o 

‘‘ @hose who have heard in Germany the compositions of #landel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, reproach the French With playing these works too 
fast. This reproach is deserved more partiquiarly as it regards. the symphonies 
and overtdres of Beethoven, the times of which having lately been given by 
the author, the tradition 4s.still living. Bat own that it appears to me better 
to fall intotth@ errorsef the French.than to imifate the English, who choose 
such slow time thatall warmth is unattaigable. The French play too fast, the 
English tooslow. This exagerfited sléwness, which I had previously remarked 
at the theatre, struck, me-partieularly in the pieces 1 heard at the fifth Phil- 
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the first without any deep interest, for with the exception of one 
of the movements—the adagio—in which there was a smooth and 
sweet melody appearing occasionally throughout, there was a want 
of connection and fullness. Weexpected new®ffects, and were per- ; 
petually disappointed by disconnected traits, leading to none that 
were general or continuous. Of the overture we have spoken else- 
where.* M. Tolbecqueisagood playeg, but does not rise to acompa- 
rison with thdse to whem we have been so long accustomed. Signor , 
Donzelli appeared for*the first timfe as a concert singer, and was 
received with the applause* and admirafion @u@ to his ability. 
His voice was very effective in that finé’room, and he sung with 
gteat care.. Madame Stockhausen seemed to be improved, but 
her tone is always thin, and though @ clevér singer, her style 
. cannot be said to indicate ,th@se intellectual qualities which con- 
stitute the artist of the first class. . ‘ A 
. Second Concert.—Equal +o the first in the excellence’ of ‘the . 
selection, though there was little” new. The"sestett was distin- 
guished by Mrs. Anderson’s powerful playing af i? , 
Third Concert.—Marschaer’s overtute wanted originality, but 
is evidently the work’ of one who understands ‘the mechanism,of 
the art. That of Romberg is light and melodipus. Mr. Willman’s— 
playing is always te our ears delightful fof purity of expression 
and perfect élegance.t His solo¢onsisted of a theme, in the man- 


harmonig Concert on Monday, April 27, The “principal pieces were—a 
symphony in C of*Haydn, the overture to the Zauberflote, the’symphony in 
D of Beethoven, and the overture to Fidelio by the Same author. The time 
of all appeared to me to be too slow, dnd threw great coldness into the exetu- 
tion. Without doubt the character of a‘piece of music is destroyed, and the 
clearness of the parts injured by increasing its rapidity, buf ag*least this defect 
never creates engui, which is the inevitable effect of too slow a movement. 
The true course is that which«steers clear of both these defects.” 

Mr. Mendlessohn’s opinions having been thus quoted by,M. Fetis, he has 
thought it right to disavow, in a public letter, the general inference which it 
was probably the purpose of Mr. F. should be drawn from one isolated 
instance. No one could be more deeply impressed with the intelligence, 
precision, and power of the Philharmonie band than was M. Mendlessohn, nor 
could such feelings be more warthly expressed than those of that gentleman at 
the rehearsal of his composition., What Mr. M. said was applied it seems to a 
totally different performance—that of the sons of the clergy at St*Paul’s. 

* Page 357. ‘This concert was however a brilliant opening. 

+ Mr. Fetis does*justice to the merits of our favorite player. He says, 
“¢ Mr. W. is the principal clarinette’; he is an artist of high distinction. I have 
heard him many times, and never has a Goubtful sound issued from his 
instrument.” o~ 
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ner of a waltz, with light variations. The concerto of Artot, who 

is a pupil of Kreutzer, and not more than fourteen, was'a very 
extraordinary performance. His execution is very strong for so 

* youthful a hand,.and’ if he delights in proving his dexterity, it 

‘ proceeds from the same warmth of sensibility, which was so 
* manifest in the mote expressive parts of his playing. There 
appears in him all thé elements of future greatness, ‘The vocal 
portion was not equal to the instrumental. - Through the forest,” 

~ “though Mr. Sapio sings it well, is completely hacknied, Nor 

can we compliment our English singers’ upon their success in 


Italian, There is a want of the vernacular expression, which 


¢. nothing but a thorough acquaintance : with the habifs, feelings, 
and language of passion of the native of Italy ever approaches. 
Mr. Phillips’ Qui sdegrto, wust be pfaised as a beautiful specimen 
of singing, but not of dtalianginging. «Dh duet wa8-still more 
-opéh to the objection we have taker tothe songs. . 
“The Fourth Concert was distinguished for general excellence. 
‘ « Thereewas, howeger, nothing to call for especial comment except 
Spohr’s overture ‘and the,Appearance of Madamoiselle’ Blasis. 
The Germamcomboser wfites with’so much ledrning, not in the 
bad but in the good sense of the term, that the mind is intensely 
employed as well as the imagination, in attempting. to deyelope 
the construction of his yorks. Hence they please most on a second 
hearing, or after the oes is bécome acquaingedgwith the traits 
combined with so much art., This, however, is aneffective as well 
as. an erudite compésition. Of Madamoiselle Blasis we have 
already spoken at large. She sang exteedingly well, and indeed 
the whole concert went off with great“eclat. ‘Signor Puzzi’s 
‘concerto was executed with all the delicacy, skill, and preci- 
sion, which have placed him at the head of his class. 


The Fifth Concert was remarkable for litfle else beside the’ 


return of Madame Camporese to the. orchestras of London, and 
the inferiority, strange to say, of the-vocal parts, Madanie C. 
has @uffered little from time or ease since her secession from public 
life. Her judgment Gould necessarily remain unimpaired at her 
period of life, and her voice is‘ #ninjured. It is perhaps rather 
thinner and more brassy if its tone, but her power and execution 
are quite as great*as formerly. To Zuchelli was allotted an 
» English air, “ Now heaven in fullest glory,” pethaps the least 
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adapted to the weight and volume of his voice of any that can be 
found, and he certainly does not feel or express it in the 
sentiment of the composer. The terzetto was still worse 
managed, for one.of the treble parts was given~to the, said 
Signor. . ee | 

Mr, Schlesinger is a-player of much brilliancy, but time is 
always necessary to the impression made even by the finest-talent ; 
this law ‘is now much more felt -when competition is so’ super- 
abundant as to lay the heaviest possible strain upon the faculties 
of those who would rise to pre-eminence. Mr. S. wants only 
opportunity to give him reputation, and the confidence, which 


attends upon reputation. The concertante was exceedingly well .. 


received, from the airy structure of the composition, niot.less than 
from the exquisite performance of the veteran players. 

Sixth Concert—Of Mr, Cramer’s playipg nothing more needs 
be said than that the natural elegance and grace of his style and 
execution still retain their powef, and give him at least equal 
rank with the highest of those who have vanquished the difficulties 
which are included in the modern application of these terms. M. 
Hauman, the German violinist, has a very powerful hand, 
and is of the same school as Kieswetter, or rather it would perhaps 
be more just to say, of that fashionable school which places execu- 
tion above sentiment. This and a defectiye tone, when compared 
with cotemporary players, were the chief distinctions of this stifl 
superior artist. , Of Signor Bordogni we have spoken elsewhere. 
His voice and manner were heard to more advantage than on the 
stage—but the song is only’calculated to displaythe prettinesses 
of style, and is therefore an improper choice for one who intends 
to impress such an audience as that of the Philharmonic. 

~The seventh concert was perhaps as a whole the most distin- 
guished of the season. It commenced with a MS. symphony, 
composed by Mr, Mendlessohn Bartoldy. This amateur is a 
native of Berlin, and descended in the third remove from the 
author of Phedon, a treatise on the immortality of the soul, 


which obtained for him the cognomen of the Jewish Socrates. Mr. | 


M. is not more than twenty-two, his features indicate great 
vivacity, and his conversations will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions raised by his face. He speaks English fluently and well, and 
is in every sense-an accomplished gentleman. His musical talents 
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are of the very highest order, and this symphony has at once ob- 
tained for him a reception and reared a name more than sufficient 
to gratify that proud ambition and that devoted ardour which 
have led him to cultivate the science with such laborious perse- 
verance and such singular success. It contains an allegro-- 
anandante—ascherzo, trio, and finale. Amongst these, so excellent 
in all the qualities of graceful, soothing, sweet, airy, and fanciful 
melody, sustained with an unfailing energy throughout, it may 
almost be thought superfluous to give a preference: But the 
scherzo is admitted by the best judges to be pre-eminent to a 
degree, that perhaps has never been equalled, certainly never 
exceeded” The originality of conception which is dixplayed in 
the novel effects, not less than in the diversity of the means, 
declare the composer’s genius and resources. ‘The whole was 
received with acclamation, and the scherzo and trio encored. 
The author conducted his work, and was overwhelmed by the 
gratulations of the audience. ' 

The second novelty was the appearance of M. Rosner, who 
had indeed sung previously at Mr. Welch’s concerts. He has 
from nature a powerful tenor voice—but the tone is very much 
injured by the manner of its production, which seems to 
have been formed upon no good principle. It becomes reedy 
in the utterance, and of various qualities in different parts 
of the scale. He executes with more facility than could 
be expected, when one observes the contortions of the mouth 
which manifest his want of able or of careful instruction. His 
style is recommended by no peculiar excellence of expression, 
though he sings with feeling and animation. 

Madame Wranisky, a country woman of the tenor, has enjoyed 
for many years much reputation in the court and capital of Ger- 
many. Her voice is a high soprano, and her manner of the old 
school. Non piu di fiort lies very low, and was certainly’ not 
well chosen. We believe Madame W. was disgusted at the 
slight notice she obtained in England, where she was eclipsed 
by the lighter powers and superior energy of Sontag and Malibran, 
not less than by the competition of Camporese, Pisaroni, and 
Stockhausen, which left little room for a singer of the past day, 
and she sailed from our shores, almost the first foreign singer of 
eminence who could justly complain of unmerited neglect. 
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Mr. Oury’s concerto manifested the application of mind to the 
study of his instrument, as well as the mechanical practice, and 
the advantages he derived from his attentions to poor Kieswetter, 
whose last hours he so generously watched and soothed. Mr. 
Oury is unquestionably a man of ability, and ranks very high as 
an artist. : 

The eighth and last night was almost equally brilliant. Spohr’s 
symphony was in the manner of Mozart, yet masterly in con- 
trivance and construction, and as pleasing in its effects as music 
so studiously elaborate can be made. Mr. Nicholson and M. De 
Beriot played splendidly. The duet of Mesdames Sontag and 
Malibran was remarkable from the extraordinarily felicitops com- 
bination, which no two singers have ever so strikingly exhibited 
before. Thus worthily was the season concluded, and it must be 
esteemed one of the most fortunate throughout.* In truth 
no concert has ever sustained its reputation so perfectly 
as the Philharmonic, and the only slight censure that can be fairly 
attached to its transactions is perhaps, that in the desire to preserve 
in all its supremacy the original principle of giving instrumental 
music in the utmost perfection, the vocal department is sometimes 
neglected, or thrown into a distance too remote. 

Since the close of the vocal concerts, so long and so well con- 
ducted by Messrs. Greatorex, Knyvett, and Bartleman, many 
attempts have been made, hitherto unsuccessfully, to establish 
concerts under various denominations. This season has not passed 
away without similar demonstrations, though perhaps we are 
scarcely warranted in drawing the conclusion that the endeavour 
was made in the first instance with any ultimate and settled view 
to a permanent annual succession. The first we have to notice 
resulted from the discharge of the opera band, and a concert was 
announced to be conducted “ by acommittee of professors.” It 
was held on the Wednesday in the Easter Week, but we regret to 
state it was not attended so well as the claims of the conductors 
upon the public, or the merits of the performance might seem to 
deserve. The principal singers were Messdms. Camporese, Blasis, 
Cellini, and Miss Pearson, Messrs. Braham, E. Taylor, Phillips, 
and De Begnis. 

Another series of three concerts was announced to be held in 


* The directors for next season aré Sir George Smart, Messrs. Dance, 
Latour, Weichsell, Bishop, Potter, and Neate. 
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the great room at the King’s Theatre ; this saloon had been re-fitted 
with an intention to which in our review of the correspondence 
between the opera management and the seceding members of the 
band we adverted, but to which we could not then imagine much 
credibility was attached. The fact however turns out otherwise— 
events* have proved the possibility of a design practically to 
monopolise the direction and the success of the concerts of London, 
and we proceed at once to relate the manner of its overthrow. 
Situated as the manager ofthe King’s Theatre must find himself, 
encumbered with the enormous responsibilities of that establish- 
ment, it is no wonder that he should endeavour to augment the 
chances of pecuniary compensation by all and -by every means that 
lie within his reach. The probability is now but too fatally 
demonstrated that the success even of benefit concerts depends 
upon the name of one or two singers.t If therefore the director 


* 6 Formerly the Philharmonic Society had no room of their own. They 
built one, which took the name of the Argyll Rooms, because it was placed in 
Argyll-street. Since then all the Philharmonic Concerts have been given there, 
but as this room has become the property of a music seller, named Welsh, it 
has been hired for most of the benefit concerts. Its shape is that of a paraltel- 
ogram, and it will hold nine hundred persons. It is a fine room, and its 
disposition is that of a concert room. It is surrounded by spacious saloons, in 
which the audiences walk and drink tea between the acts of the concerts.— 
The Argyll are not the only rooms in London for Concerts. Willis’s room is 
larger, and will hold they say twelve hundred persons. It is well kept up, and 
would without doubt be preferred to the Argyll Room for benefit concerts if it 
was nearer the fashionable part of the town. The Third Saloon is that of the 
concert of antient music, which is situated in Hanover Square, and is the 
largest. It was in this room that Salomon formerly gave the subscription 
concerts for which Ilaydn composed his twelve great and beautiful sympho- 
nies, which have since become so celebrated. The Hanover Square rooms 
now belong to the society of the concerts of antient music, and serves only for 
their use, or for the concerts given by its principals, Messrs. Gieatorex, Cramer, 
&c. A new concert room has been arranged at the King’s Theatre by Mr. 
Laporte, manager of the Italian opera, for this season; it is a beautiful room, 
and is to be opened on Wednesday, the 6th of this month, with subscription 
concerts for the benefit of the direction of this theatre. On the 8th Mr. 
Moscheles will give his annual concert, and every thing leads it to be supposed 
that the greatest number of the concerts of this season will be given there, As 
THIS WILL BE THE ONLY MEANS OF OBTAINING THE SINGERS MOST IN VOGUE, 
M. LApPorTE ALONE POSSESSING THE RIGHT OF DISPOSING OF TIIEM. 

+ This season—it was not Sontag—it was not Malibran—it was not both 
that would attract if they sung only single songs. ‘The only thing going” 
was to hear them in the duets, “* Fiero incontro,” from Tancredi, and ** Ebben 
ate ferisci,” from Semiramide—and certainly the town was thus far right—a 
more perfect performance was never heard, and it is questionable whether any 
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of the opera-house can appropriate the entire direction of the 
services of the prime donne he engages, for they are the leading 
stars, he might go far towards the ruin or the support of every 
concert throughout the season. Such there can now be no ques- 
tion was his intent and purpose. Fortunately Mademoiselle 
Sontag had a stipulation in her Parisian engagement for leave of 
absence during a certain period, and h2r engagement with M. 
Laporte did not commence till after this period of leisure. She 
used it to visit England in May, when the first effects of Madame 
Malibran’s talents not having equalled the manager’s expectations, 
overtures were made to her by M. Laporte to appear forthwith at 
the King’s Theatre. A clause however was proposed that Made- 
moiselle S. should sing at no concerts but in the opera concert 
room—to this she had the good sense peremptorily to object, and 
the treaty still remained in suspense. In the meanwhile Mr. 
Welch seeing how much was at stake, determined to fight the 
battle stoutly. He announced aseries of morning concerts, engaged 
Sir Geo. Smart to conduct, associated Sig. Velluti in the plan, and 
offered a handsome engagement to Mademoiselle Sontag. She 
accepted the terms, and M. Laporte, secure of accomplishing his 
point, was so ill-advised as to advertize her first appearance before 
the article had been signed. Mademoiselle S. with a degree of 
firmaess which does her great honour, maintained her determina- 
tion to hold her independence—which if such talent could not 
command it would indeed be lamentable—and M. Laporte was 
involved in the dilemma of a disappointment and an explanation to 
the public, or of yielding at once, and extinguishing his fine-spun 
scheme of monopoly. He preferred the latter, and monopoly fell 
to the ground—at least for this year. Mr. Welch was triumphant. 
The concerts he gave were by far the finest of the season, whether 
the variety and elevation of the talent employed, the solid excel- 
lence of the compositions performed, or the superiority of the 
orchestra be considered. The public heard there Sontag, 
Malibran, and Velluti, with the richest combination of talent in 


twe voices ever went so well together, and whether any two singers ever sung 
with such a generous rivalry, not to distinguish each herself, but to make the 
most ef the composition. Another and we believe the only piece that made a 
similar impression, was the trio from Cimarosa’s “ Ji matrimonio segreto,” 
“ Lei faccio un inchino,” in which the effect was preduced by Madame Pisaroni’s 
utterance of the words vergogna, vergogna, and which was certainly electric. 
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every department. At the close amongst other novelties two 
ballads were produced—the one an answer to Auld Robin Gray, 
supg by Madame Malibran, and the other a very elegant pathetic 
air, sung by Velluti, both composed by Mr. Welch. These little 
pieces have so much intrinsic merit, the former recals so agreeably 
the universal operaticn of one of the most popular compositions 
that was ever written—the other has so much essential elegance, 
and both were so admirably sung, that they will probably enter 
into all the selections at the provincial meetings, and thus become 
generally known. While the concerts at the opera concert room 
entailed loss upon the proprietor,* Mr. Welch’s increased in attrac- 
tion and auecess, The two last were crowded to excess—which 
is rarely the case with those given in the morning, But the 
material point, the proof that it was uot in the power of the 
manager of the opera to mar the Lenefits of professors who did 
not adopt the concert room of the King’s Theatre, was estar 
hlished, and that fear which had begun to shew itself even in the 
instance of veteran English professors, was dissipated for this 
season at leaat.t 

Two performances have been given this year at Guildhall, 
which for @xtent, grandeur, and perfection have exceeded all 
others—the first was for the benefit of the Italian and Spanish 
Refugees, the last for the Spitalfields Weavers; both were 
patronised by a list of persons of the highest consequence. The 


* Two of the three announced only were given. 

+ Very much of the future consequences will depend upon the energy of 
the English profession and also upon the impressions the public may entertain 
of the enormous inftuence of at ty talent and foreign direction. The Argyll 
Rooms must undergo thorough repair in order to fit them for the reception of 
the world of fashion. [ndeed. we have understood that it is the intention of 
the proprietor to render them capable in every respect of providing for the 
entertainment of the most splendid assemblies, both private and public. An 
experiment has this year been tried, which from the brilliant effects is likely 
to work a change of no inconsiderable importance. Mr. Welch was com- 
imissioned by certain noblemen and gentlemen to issue cards for a ball and 
supper te a party of the highest fashion, so numerons that a public room was 
almost necessary and most eligible, because It was a joint invitation, ‘The fete 
was given and the success complete, at so comparatively small an expence 
both of money and trouble to the donors, that the precedent is likely 
to be much followed. Nor is this all—the encroachments of the King’s 
Theatre will probably ‘be met by an arrangement for public amusements, 
including dramatic ae | musical exhibition, upen a scale which may give a new 
direction to the tide of fashionable influence. 
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first consisted of two acts—the first sacred—the other miscella- 
neous—the one supported entirely by the English talent—the 
other chiefly by the foreign. Miss Paton, Miss Wilkinson, Mrs. 
W. Knyvett—with Messrs. Braham, Horncastle, W. Knyvett, 
E. Taylor, and Phillips, were the principal singers in the first 
part—Mesdames Camporese, Caradori Allan, Pisaroni, De Vigo, 
Blasis, and Signor Donzelli, in the second. 

But the concert for our distressed manufacturers was by far the 
most brilliant, whether musical effects, or the rank, splendour, 
and numbers of the audience be considered. It was determined 
im the first instance to trust to English music, English professors, 
and the cause. The Messiah was selected. All these however 
seemed to be ineffectual, for we know that a very few days pre- 
vious to the performance the number of tickets sold was 
incredibly small. At this juncture Mademoiselle Sontag 
arrived, and on learning the nature of the occasion, volunteered 
her services; they were accepted, and shé was announced for 
Gratias Agimus between the parts of the Messiah. Much allew- 
ance is no doubt to be made on the score of the fact, that persons, 
although they intend to be present, rarely purchase tickets till it 
is ascertained that no other engagement will interpose, but we 
are.sorry to be compelled to attribute a larger share of the receipts 
in this instance to the exertions of Mademoiselle Sontag than we 
could wish—not indeed in disparagement of her great abilities or 
attraction, but simply because it must be a subject of sincere 
regret that such a cause and such intrinsic excellence as was pre- 
viously to be found in the scheme of the concert, should need any 
extraneous aid. Itis however but bare justice to state, that the 
Messiah was never heard to greater if to such advantage. Mr. 
Cramer led, and Sir George Smart conducted in both instances. 

We may now turn to the benefit concerts, which were no less 
numerous this year than in former seasons. We abstain from 
occupying our space with the list, for they exhibit scarcely any 
change. Nearly the same selections—nearly the same performers 
—and uniformly the same performance of Italian vocal pieces, are 
to be found in all the bills ;* the sole difference is in the name 

* There was one distinguished exception which 7 @ very singular 


instance of imaginative power. ‘This was the benefit of Bochsa, given at 
the King’s Theatre. ‘The entertainments were— 


First—A scenic performance of Handel’s celebrated Serenata, Acis and 
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of the person for whom the concert is given. We need only add, 
that from the multitude they become perhaps less productive 
every year upon the whole. In most instances they are given as 
advertisements rather than for profit. 

Private concerts have been less fashionable, at which no wonder 
can exist, when the expence and the indifference generated by the 
eternal repetition of the same music are considered. There 
needs no demonstration now of the fact, that the pleasures of the 
higher classes are much too incessant, much too diversified, much ) 
too fatiguing, to be attended with that concentration of interest ‘a 
which constitutes a real love of art. ‘The truth which applies to 
all the intercourses of life applies to this which might be one of 
its chief delights—they are too extensively multiplied for any 
thing like real enjoyment. 

The principal deduction then that we are able to draw from all 
the appearances of the time as respects the art, is the increasing 
preference for foreign music and the almost absolute extinction 
of the English style. But while we consider the causes of the 
direction of English patronage towards foreign talent, we can but 
acknowledge, however disposed to advocate the claims of our 
gifted countrymen and countrywomen, that there is but too much 
ground to support the predilection for foreign ability. We dare 


Galatea, with appropriate Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. Galatea, Miss 
Paton; Chloe, Miss Byretp;. Acis, Ma. Brauam; Damon, Mr. Becrez; 
Polypheme, Sicnor’ Zucnex.t. 

Secondly—The ‘Third Act of Zingarelli’s admired Tragic Opera, Romeo e 
See ee (for the first time in this Country) Mapame MAuisran 

ARCIA. 

Thirdly—Meyerbeer’s celebrated Inno di Morte, to be sung by Sic. Don- 
ZELLI in the Character of the Grand Master of the Knights Templars ; after 
which, the principal Scenes, in the Original German, from Weber’s Opera, 
Der Freischutz—Agatha, MAnemotseLLe Sontac; Anna, MApEMOISELLE 
Nina Sontac. A grand Scene, (first time in this Country) from Rossini’s \a 
Serious Drama, Ciro in Babilonia, to be sung by Mapame PisaAroni in the 
Character of Ciro. 

Fourthly—The principal Scenes from an admired French Opera, the prin- 
cipal Characters by Mapemoisette Brasis, Signor Curioni, and other 
eminent French Artists. To conclude with Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, | 
dramatised for this occasion by Monsreur Desuayes, and produced under 
his immediate direction. ‘The principal Characters by Mice. Paunine 
Leroux, Mute. Peay, Mire. Vaque Mounin, Monsizur Couton, Mon- 
sizuR GosseLin, Monsizun Frepenic, assisted by a numerous Corps de 
Ballet. Besides these pieces there were interspersed Duets for Instruments 
by Messrs. Mori, ‘Tulou, and Bochsa. 
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not, nor indeed onght we, to attempt to conceal, that while 
much is attributable to the influence of mere fashion, which is 


_ one of the characteristics of Haut Ton, still more belongs to the 


supineness of the English, and the supremacy of the foreign 
artist. We shall examine this question at large. 

It is now matter of history, that the revival of music in this 
country must be dated from the establishment of an Italian opera, 
which was the work of regal and aristocratic taste and munifi- 
cence.* Ever since the King’s Theatre has been, not alone the 
acknowledged source and fountain of musical excellence and 
imitation, but the exclusive and almost single public musical 
enjoyment of the highest classes. With the exception of the 
Antient Concert, the Opera, of all our public amusements, alone 
enjoys the presence of the nobility. Here then is the highest 
excitement, the richest prize, for which an artist can contend; 
nor is it easy to detach the fashionable world from their accus- 
tomed haunt. The division of the boxes—the power of absolute 
and entire appropriation thus afforded—the expense and the eclat 
—the rendezvous and the spectacle the opera-house affords—all 
determine it to be the locality and the only locality that is likely 
to be frequented by the aristocracies of rank, wealth, and talent. 

The causes of the superiority that belongs to an establishment 
wholly lyric have too often been analyzed and demonstrated in our 
pages to need illustration now. Suffice it to say, that every thing 
there is studiously calculated to carry music, and vocal art espe- 
cially, to its highest pitch of perfection. Nor has the lyric theatre, 
of late especially, been without a noble share of dramatic supre- 
macy. There can now be no question as to the manifest dignity, 
feeling, grace, and elegance, which appertain, in the very 
nature of things, to a place where every circumstance is adapted 
to exalt the majesty of the art—where all others, as accessories to a 
principal, lend their faculties to ennoble the first and chief—the 
musical language of passion. 

To share the honours of this temple should then be the aim and 


* It will be remembered that the Opera or the Royal Academy, as it was then 
called, was first introduced and played here in 1720, by a subscription of 
£50,000, to which George I. lead the way by a donation of £1000. It 
was regulated by agovernor, deputy-governor, and twenty directors. 'Thomas, 
Duke of Newcastle, was the first governor. 
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object of those who would contend for the ascendancy. But do 
our English singers direct their views to such a height ? alas, nof 
and why? The excuse but too often, indeed always given, is, 
that no native singer, even though of equal talent, would be tole- 
rated. There isa practical refutation of this assumption in the per- 
sons of Braham, Billington, and Storace; and if others have made 
the attempt and failed, we put it to the calm, honest consideration of 
our readers, has it not been from incapability—not absolute, 
but in degree? Has England produced such singers as Catalani, 
Fodor, Camporese, Ronzi, Colbran, Pasta, Pisaroni, Sontag, or 
Malibran? Do not all the names we have been accustomed to 
respect as English singers fade into infidite insignificance when 
compared in the several requisites of power, skill, grace, imagi- 
nation, variety, facility, and dignity, with these foreign artists ? 
When have we had a tenor (Brahamt excepted) that could vie 
with Tramezzani, Crivelli, Garcia, or Donzelli? But it is needless 
to draw the parallel any further. Our artists have neither the 
high feeling, the emulation, nor the energy, to enter the lists 
against foreign talent. They voluntarily, to use a university 
phrase, degrade. They content themselves with the easier culti- 
vation of less effective if not of lower styles. They sing to the 
pit and the galleryof the theatres, because the pit and gallery 
roar out their honest and hearty acclamations—because they con- 
tend steadily and successfully for three encores—and because the 
manager will engage the man or woman who disdains not to sing 
in such a manner as to ensure being thrice encored. It is the 
money and not the muse that is worshipped by the graduates of 
the English school of dramatic art, and so it must be till the 
disgusting jargon of song and dialogue be felt to be a disgrace to 
the musical taste of the nation, and purer models substituted. 

Let not the fashionable world then be stigmatised with an unjust 
preference for foreign talent. That they exhibit a preference, a 
decided preference, is not to be disputed. But again we ask, is it 
not justified by the superior ability of the object, and by the abject 
submission of the English artist to the inferior condition? We 
turn agdin to Billington and Braham. Did not the English 
nobility feel elevated by the display of their countryman’s attain- 
ments? Did not Italy set the seal of her approbation upon the 


+ Sapio, perhaps, had capacities quite equal to the task. 
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genius of the tramontane?* Did not the whole country dwell with 
proud delight upon this conclusive demonstration of the fact, that 
English talent is not less capable than foreign endowment? The 
same feeling would again be found should an English singer that 
could meet the German or the Italian upon their own ground 
arise. Nay, the very fact that a German and a French singer 
have taken equal rank with Italians in an Italian theatre, opens 
the door still wider to English adventure. ‘The opera here has 
long since ceased to be exclusively Italian ; it is an arena open 
to the genius of all countries. We lament then, sincerely, deeply 
lament, that the aspiration of our English musicians should not be 
fixed upon this the highest point of elevation in art, and we are 
not without the hope that they may yet be excited to fix their 
eyes stedfastly, and to direct their efforts earnestly and strenu- 
ously to this the highest and best reward of study and ability. 
The time is fast coming, if it be not already come, when there will 
be little else to be sought, unless public taste can be led into a 
new direction. Into its old channels, we will venture to affirm, 
it can never again be forced to return. The reasons are sufli- 
ciently obvious—they are intrinsic—they belong to and are 
inherent in the properties of the lyric drama. It is both physi- 
cally and morally impossible that the English opera, constituted 
as it now is, should afford to the English singer the same oppor- 
tunities for the display of ability that is afforded by the Italian, 
either serious or comic. The English, it has been said ten thousand 
times, have no serious lyric drama, and the best of our comic pro- 
ductions is so inferior as to be thoroughly contemptible in the 
comparison with such works as J/ Matrimonio segreto, Le nozze 
di Figaro, Il Barbiere, Ii Turco, and an hundred others. In 
short, the English stage knows not the chief sources of excellence, 
the grandeur of accompanied recitative, and the splendid combina- 
tions of the finales, whilst even the airs and concerted pieces lose 
their effect for the want of passion, which cannot be reached 


* When Braham first landed in Italy he sung the tenor part of an opera at 
an Italian theatre, of which we believe he did not then understand one syllable 
—yet he was received as vocal powers like his demanded from an audience to 
whom music (and almost melody) is every thing. We quote this example 
merely to shew that the Italians have not been prejudiced hearers of English 
ability. If indeed Madame Fearon was tolerated in the Prima Donna at 
La Scala, their complaisance extends further than our own. 
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because the feeling of the singer and the audience is perpetually 
interrupted and lowered by the interspersion of the dialogue. In 
nothing is unity more necessary than in \ te preservation of that 
concentration of mind, which makes us sensible to profound musical 
expression. Now this concentration is never preserved in an 
English theatre for five minutes together. On the contrary, the 
comic situations, ludicrous demeanour, or forced witticisms of the 
performers, absorb the attention and more than divide the 
applause with the singer. Hence, a distraction, fatal, absolutely 
and completely fatal to musical talent. We ofcourse speak of an 
opera as it is—the noble opportunities for the display of all the 
higher attributes which the serious lyric drama affords are 
nothing. ‘We repeat, there is no serious English opera.* 

To these inherent causes must again be added, the heterogeneous 
mixture of the audiences of our English theatres. The price of 
admission even to the gallery of the opera presupposes a certain 
degree of affluence and par consequence, a certain love and 
cultivation of art. In the King’s Theatre there is every stimulus 
that science, grace, and elegance, can bestow—the reverse is 
pretty nearly true of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The 
establishment of the English opera-house does not help the 
matter much, if at all, because the manager must there also adapt 
his performances to his company; he must gratify the English 
public, which unfortunately means that part of the public who 
frequent the pit and gallery, who are rarely either educated 
musicians or persons of elegant mind. 

It results then from this enquiry, that the theatre is the region 
where the perfection of musical art is alone to be attained, and 
that region is at present the undisputed dominion of the foreign 
artist. The state of subjection to which the English artist is at 
present submitted must continue till some attempt be made to‘ 
exalt the English to a level with the foreign opera. For reasons 
often repeated, we see no means whatever likely to promote this 
desirable end, but the use of the King’s Theatre being extended to 
_the performance of an English lyric drama, and its patronage by 
the aristocracy of the country. When opera was unknown to 

England, the king and the nobility of that day thought the intro- 


* Save only the venerable Artazerces. 
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duction of so noble an intellectual entertainment worth all their 
efforts. It is now an object equally worthy their patronage, to 
nurture and to raise the talent of her ownchildren? Itis, perhaps, 
hopeless to suppose that the intense and vehement language of 
passion, which is as much a part of the constitution of the natives 
as the climate is a part of the natural advantages of Italy, should 
be equalled by the colder temperament of the English. But is 
this necessary to confer pleasure, the highest pleasure upon the ~ 
public? We conceive not, and for this simple reason—it is indis- 
pensable to the enjoyment. of Italian music, that the hearer 
should make himself acquainted not only with the language, but 
with the habits, manners, and modes of thinking, of which that 
language is one of the vehicles. The same faet applies.to the 
music itself, and more strongly to the manner in which it: is 
executed. At first no merely English auditor ever listens; to 
Italian singing without thinking much of it extravagantly exag- 
gerated—some absolutely nauseous for its vehemence and what 
he considers affectation, and no small quantity nothing better'tham 
s¢reaming and screeching. He thinks all this evenwhile he admits, 
and feels the tenderness, pathos, brilliancy, and. expression, the. 
lubricity of the execution, and. the general voluptuous effect 
which constitute the consummation of its enjoyment. We believe: 
that an English audience, even the most cultivated, would enjoy, 
an English song, dwet or concerted piece, in a much higher degree, 
were the same talent employed in the construction and perform- 
ance of the musie, and were both more level to the English trains: 
of thought, to English habits, and English feelings. But, the 
experiment has never been made with the slightest approaeh te 
fairness.* 


* We should like exceedingly to witness a trial of this kind. Let regular 
lyric dramas, both serious and comic, be written expressly by some of the living 
poets, Moore or Miss Mitford, and it is an object worthy their emulation—let 
the words be given to our own composers—Attwood, Bishop, Braham, Crotch, : 
or Horsley. Let the best composition be selected for more thati one. [et 
Malibran, Caradori, Braham, and Zuchelli, who can all speak English well, 
be the principal singers, and let the o/d opera band accompany, let Sir George 
Smart be conductor, and let the King’s ‘Theatre be the place of performance. 
We potently believe the effect would be quite equal and perhaps more than 
equal to any Italian opera that was ever performed. Such a trial would at any 
rate set the question to rest. ‘There is nothing indeed to be apprehended, but 
the danger of a mauner of singing too much Italianized, but this might be 
moderated by a judicious conductor. 
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Such are the chief causes to which are to be attributed the pre- 
sent depressed condition of the English professor, because it 
must be clear from these premises, that the ascendancy thus 
attained by the foreigner will commanda direction in every branch. 
The private concerts and teaching will be at his or her disposal, 
and thus the whole public mind is held in subjection to the same 
authority. If we look to the consequénces in the public and pri- 
vate concerts we see the same springs uniformly operating. ‘The 
English, if not absolutely excluded, are heard with scarcely 
any other feeling than a submissive impatience—the applause 
is given to the high foreign artist alone. Indeed, the benefit 
concerts are almost the only places where the English have 
this year been permitted to sing, and here only to swell the 
list, and because they assist in general gratuitously. These con- 
certs are in fact an injury to music, for their frequency and the 
facility of admission they afford, (a great proportion of the tickets 
are given away) reduces the general estimation of concerts, while 
the slovenly manner of performance, the common disarrangement 
of the’ pieces, the non-appearance of performers, and the glut, 
act very unfavourably. ‘ 

The question now then seems to be, whether the excess of 
foreign competition will or will not have the effect of turning 
the affections of the English to their own natural sources of 
musical pleasure, by multiplying the objects of attention to such 
a degree as perfectly to distract all power of attention. So long 
as the foolish pride and affectation prevails of considering that 
any other language than English implies superiority of informa- 
tion or of fashion, so long will the estrangement continue. But it 
should almost appear, that the distemperature of the mind* has 
reached its climax, and that some hopes may be entertained of 
nature and reason resuming their empire. 


® We earnestly recommend to general perusal a little work, published by 
Mr. Worgan, entitled “ 7'he Musical Reformer.” He throws out the reflec- 
tions of his full mind with a careless vivacity that is very amusing, and while 
he perpetually carries his reader into various and even opposite directions, he 
affords p sae Be materials for thinking. We shall take early occasion to 
review the work at length. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Since the month of May some letters have appeared in the 
French “ Reoue Musicale,’ addressed by the Editor, Monsieur 
Fetis, to his son, during a residence in London, containing much 
that we must feel, ought not to remain unnoticed, and to which I 
am further induced to offer a reply, because I know that I am 
supported by the authority of eminent foreigners, who must be of 
course supposed to look with fresh and disinterested eyes upon 
our institutions and musical condition, and therefore to discover 
our defects, as well as to appreciate whatever excellences we may 
possess, with greater accuracy than we can ourselves. Monsieur 
Fetis has also used this privilege, but in many instances in so 
unsparing a manner, falling at the same time into such manifest 
errors with regard to our customs and institutions, that I am led 
to imagine he must have gleaned his information from incompe- 
tent persons, or that he has forgotten the determination expressed 
in his first letter—* not to give superficial views or the results of 
spontaneous impressions.” 

In his first letter Mons. Fetis enumerates the general opinions 
entertained concerning the musical progress of the different civi- 
lized countries—to the Italians he assigns a favorable organiza- 
tion—to the Germans an industrious cultivation of science—of his 
own countrymen he says, ‘ In France, a single well-organized 
school has triumphed over the most unfavorable circumstances, 
and has carried music to the highest point of perfection, although 
it has been obstinately disputed that the French possess any of the 
qualities necessary to the culture of this art,” while he cites the 
universal accordance, that England stands “ at the lowest degree 
of the scale of musical faculties.”” To examine the justice of this 
belief he passed over to this country. 

In contemplating the springs that act upon English society, M. 
F. raises a doubt whether the freedom that leaves to individuals 
the power to promote their own pursuits, be as favorable to the 
arts as to the other arrangements of society ? This question, I 
apprehend, must be answered negatively. It is certainly not so 
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productive of good in the latter as in the former case—for the 
plain reason, that men have, from the beginning of time, been 
accustomed to consider the interests before the amusements of 
social life. Everybody knows that the reasons constantly assigned 
for the determination of the general mind of the English people 
towards the support of their free institutions and government, to the 
sciences in short of politics, manufactures, and commerce, not less 
than io eloquence and intellectual cultivation in its loftier departe 
ments—namely, the love of liberty and the thirst of glory, which 
have full range, and which the meanest individual may indulge 
and promote in any way that he pleases—are the cause why the fine 
arts atiract less of the public attention in England than in those 
countries where no such power is allowed to the subject—where 
political discussion is forbidden. And who amongst us would 
wish it otherwise? which amongst foreign nations dges not envy 
us this privilege of our birth ? 

In the very meagre abstract of English musical history which 
our author gives, he shows cnly how very confined his reading 
and his enquiries must have been, since of our composers previous 
to the close of the last century he appears to have heard the names 
of Purcell, Arne, and Arnold alone ; and of our singers, those of 
Braham and Billington. The contempt with which he speaks of 
our academical degrees, and indeed the whole tenor of his very 
brief notice seems only to prove an acquaintance with our musical 
annals so very superficial, that he has been obviously betrayed by 
his almost entire ignorance of the subject, into the false conclusion 
he has drawn, for had he heard merely the names of the writers 
and singers who flourished during this period, he would at least 
have thought it necessary to enter more at large into the subject 
in vindication of his inferences; even had they been the same.* 

In his observations on the Philharmonic Society + there are 
several mistakes, which prove how little pains he can have taken 
to enquire into facts. He states that Sir George Smart and Dr. 


* To those who are able to go to the sources of our musica! history [ need 
say nothing in support of my objections, but I may confidently refer all who 
have not the opportunity or the leisure to search the originals, to the letter on 
English Composers, inserted in your 6th volume, page 151. 

+ In our preceding “ Sketch of Music, we have already quoted the most 
prominent of these remarks,” it is therefore needless to repeat them here. 
Epitor. 
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Crotch are the alternate conductors, and Messrs. F’. Cramer and 
Loder the alternate leaders. Now there are eight conductors— 
Sir George Smart, Dr. Crotch, Messrs. Clementi, Cramer, Att- 
wood, Bishop, Potter, and Neate; and the leaders of this season 
were—Messrs. Cramer, Loder, Weichsel, Spagnoletti, & Mori.* 
In order to meet M. Fetis’ objection to the position of the leader, 
it must drst be determined which is the real chief of the orchestra, 
the leader or the conductor. Abroad, it is evident, that the 
former is so considered; in which case the foreign method in 
some cases, of placing the leader and principal second violin at 
the opposite extremes of the orchestra, facing each other, while 
the rest of the performers occupy the semicircle between them, is 
perhaps the best, sin¢ée the leader is by such location able to see 
his whole band. Butin England we acknowledge the conductor 
to be the head ; the leader ought to take the time from him, and 
maintain it by the use of his instrument, (which the foreign 
leaders seldom think necessary) leaving the care of the band, in 
other respects, to the conductor. Thus his position in the English 
orchestras is best suited to the end proposed, for he only requires 
to see his principal, except in particular emergencies, when if he 
be obliged to look or turn round it is of little consequence, while 
on the other hand he is so placed as to be visible to the whole 
band, each player being guided by the movement of his bow.— 
Hence also the reason for our conductors being placed at the 
pianoforte, to which Mons. Fetis so strongly objects. It is per- 
fectly true that the pianoforte should not be heard in instrumental 
pieces, and the skilful conductor will only touch the instrument 
when any one player happens to be at fault, in order that the 
proper harmony may be filled up;+ to such an arrangement no 
objection can be made. From this position also the conductor 


* A more trifling mistake, but which assists in proving Mons. Fetis’ ignor- 
ance is, that he says the Argyll Rooms were built by the Philharmonic Society— 
instead of which they were altered by the partners of the Harmonic Institu- 
tion, which has at last fallen into the sole possession of Mr. Welch. 

+ It is the habit of some; when presiding at the pianoforte, to keep the 
pedals down, and play throughout the piece, thus making the instrument far 
too prominent—but from this piece of bad taste’Sir George Smart and per- 
sons accustomed to the business of the orchestra, are totally exempt. 

The practice of stamping in the orchestra, which is that of some leaders 


in this country, we must think useless, and offensive both to the audience 
and to the band. 
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sees his band, and being withdrawn a little from the rest, he is 
better enabled to hear every instrument distinctly, and to judge 
ofthe combined effect than the leader, while having the score before 
him, he stands somewhat in the situation of the composer in direct- 
ing the efforts of the orchestra, so as to attain the desired effect, 
and which he alone has the power of doing, from the inspection 
of the score. 

From these reasons it should seem that the English principle of 
making the conductor the real chief of the orchestra® is far pre- 
ferable to that of foreign bands; this, however, must remain a 
matter of opinion. 

Mons. Fetis complains of the absence of the more refined shad 
of feeling in the performance of the Philharmonic band, and con- 
siders it as much inferior in this respect to that of the Conserva- 
tory at Paris. In opposition to this assertion we have the opi- 
nion of the most eminent foreign artists expressed without reserve 
or limitation. Amongst these, that of the late M. von Weber, 
that the Philharmonic band was the finest (taken as a whole) 
that he had ever heard.t The charge that the works of Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart are played too slow in this country, has no 
more solid foundation I fear than the mere feeling of the moment. 
I have heard from good authority that Mr. Neukomm, who is 
himself an eminent musician, who passed much of his early life 
with Haydn, and who has been this season in London, considers 
that the English have preserved the traditional time of his 
master’s compositions, and even if we were naturally inclined to 
make that of other works too slow, it is almost impossible that 
with the constant collision with foreign musicians we have 
lately enjoyed, we should not have been corrected in this respect ; 
added to which Mons, Fetis is clearly a little biassed against us by 
being accustomed to the French time, which is allowed by all 
other nations to be too fast. 


* A great obstacle opposed to the conductor is the shape of the grand piano- 
forte, which prevents his facing his band, and places him with his back to 
the principal violonceilo. In Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony,” which re- 
quires the fullest activity of eye, ear, and hand, we have observed a square 
one used at the Philharmonic concerts. 

+ The defect of not preserving a sufficient contrast in general between their 
fortes and pianos, is with justice attributed to the Philharmonic band by 
English professors of eminence. 
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I cannot indeed pass over his accusation with regard to the 
ime in which we perform Handel’s works so quietly. If there be 
any musie to which we have a distinct claim, and of which the 
traditional manner of performance has been handed down to us 
from father to son, it is Handel’s. He lived among us for forty 
years, produced all his finest compositions in our country, he 
doubly immortalized some of our most celebrated poets by the 
adoption of their works and created a style peculiar at the same 
time to himself and to England, which we can proudly assert 
has never been surpassed. Mons. Fetis’s objection to the time of 
these compositions, which we inherit as it were directly from 
Handel himself, can only be considered as a proof that he arro- 
gates to himself more knowledge than is pretended to by all the 
rest of Europe. 

_M. Fetis has fallen. into even a worse confusion respecting the 
Musical Societies—the Glee Club—Catch Club—Harmoanists, and 
Melodists. The person who could thus describe them. never 
could have been present,* or even have received the most common 
degree of accurate information cancerning them. He says— 
“ Plusieurs sociétés musicales existent 4 Londres; chacune a son 
objet spécial. La Société des glees est instituée pour la conser- 
vation des mélodies anglaises, avec refrains en cheeurs ; la Société 
des caiches ne s’occupe que des canons; les mélodisies out un but 
a pea prés semblable a Ja Société dea Glees ; les harmonisies veu-~ 
lent contribuer aug progrés de la musique, considérée dans son” 
ensemble, au moyen .des concerts qu’elle donne par souseription,”’ 
What idea does this carry of an English glee—the most original 
and national species of music that we have? English melodies 
with burdens in chorus! Alas M. F. seems to be lamentably 
ignorant of the style of a glee, which some how or other he has 
confounded with the most vulgar of all singing, and which is now 
heard only in the low public-houses, in some very jolly provin- 
cial club, or at hunting dinners... Let him consult the works of 
Lord Mornington, Stafford Smith, the Paxtons, Danby, Linley, 
Cooke, Spofforth, Webbe, Calleott, Attwood, and Horsley, before 
he presumes to speak in such flippant terms of this deep-felt and 
beautiful species of writing which belongs to us and to our 

* The Melodists was in truth the only one of these socicties at which M. F. 
was introduced. 
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country alone. Yet he tells us that all Europe!! (pray reader 
remember Sterne’s Barber, the Wig and the Ocean,*) has reared 
itself against catches and glees! The Catch Club ranges through the 
whole circle of part-songs, madrigals, catehes, glees, canons, and 
rounds. The ostensible principle of the Melodists is the cultive- 
tion of melody—not of part-songs exclusively; and the Harmonists 
embrace music of all descriptions, but never give a concertt 
strietly so called. 

The naiveté of his account of the Melodists’ dinner is perfeetly 
enchanting. His recital of the toasts and standing pieces—his 
total ignorance of the fact, that the encouragement of new com- 
positions is the foundation of the establishment, and his conse- 
quent approbation of those of M. M. Parry, Blewitt, and Tom 
Cooke is inimitable. Not even the comic glees of Mr. Blewitt 
eould have been more comical than the serious remarks of M. Fetis. 
Take for example—“ L’assemblée se composait d’environ quatre- 
vingts personnes, parmi lesquelles on remarquait de graves per- 
sonnages, qu’au premier coup-d’@il je n’aurais pas pris pour des 
amateurs de mélodies, si je n’avais su qu’il ne faut pas juger les 
Anglais par l’extérieur. Aprés que chacun eut pris 4 table la 
place qui lui convenait, tout le monde se leva au signal qui fut 
donné par M. Tom Cooke, musicien trés-distingué, qui ne doit ses 
talens qu’a son heureuse organisation.” The grave amateurs— 
the English nation, and Mr. Tom Cooke are in truth under infinite 
obligations to the acumen of M. Fetis for the representation of 
their qualities. His concluding remark is however rational and 
just—“ Je sortis charmé de ce que je venais d’entendre ; car tout 
ee qui porte un caractere d’originalité est d’autant plus digne 


* When the barber came, he absolutely refused to have any thing to do 
with my wig: *twas either above or below his art: I had nothing to do, but to 
take one ready made of his own recommendation. But I fear, friend! said I, 
this buckle won’t stand.— You may immerge it, replied he, into the ocean, and 
it will stand. What a great scale is every thing upon in this city! thought 
I—the utmost stretch of an English periwig-maker’s ideas could have gone no 
further than to have “ dipped it into a pail of water.”— What difference! tis 
like time to eternity.— Sentimental Journey. 

+ The Harmonists formerly gave one concert in the season to the ladies, 
but there was no instrumental music on these occasions. This is one of 
the oldest and most respectable societies in London—the Duke of Sussex 
being the president. At the Melodists the Royal Duke never presided or was 
present but once. 
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d'intéresser un musicien, que ce cachet s’efface chaque jour davan- 
tage, et que la fusion qui s’opére dans la musique de tous les pays, 
tend a faire disparaitre toutes les nuances de maniére a ce qu’il 
n'y ait plus qu’un seul genre.” 

M. Fetis’ fourth letter is upon the Royal Academy. In this he 
has fallen into some errors, and has expressed himself with a 
degree of asperity and contempt which even were his opinions 
better founded than they are, assort but ill with the candour of a 
judicious critic and the feelings of an artist. Speaking of the 
patronage of the King, M. F. says “ Elle est placée sous le pa- 
tronage immédiat du roi; ce qui signifie seulement que le roi I’a 
prise sous sa protection, sans lui accorder aucun secours.” This 
is not true. Thesame authority from which he derived the other 
particulars he relates concerning the academy, ought to have 
informed him that his Majesty presented a handsome donation te 
the academy, and that he has expressly invited the pupils to a 
concert at one of his palaces. To his insinuations against the 
Government we trust the reply already given will be esteemed 
sufficient. 

M. Fetis attacks Dr. Crotch in a manner wholly unjustifiable. 
No one who knows any thing at all about composition, or who 
esteems his credit worth preserving, would for a moment call in 
question the profound science of this learned musician. When 
M. F. says that the Doctor owes his reputation only to his 
“Treatise upon Harmony and Composition,” he proves nothing 
more than that he (M. Fetis) is unacquainted with his other works. 
Patestine singly and in itself, must place the Doctor in the very 
first rank of writers in the most sublime portion of the art. The 
“Specimens” of which he speaks so contemptuously are even now 
curious and interesting, and when they were first published, before 
the science was so universally cultivated, were still moreso. If 
we are rightly informed, neither the plan of his lectures, the matter, 
nor the manner, differ very far from the one attempted by M. F. 
himself in London—for the rules were equally brief when compared 
with the multiplied illustrations. ‘The reference M. Fetis has made 
to the promise of Dr. Crotch’s childhood, only to draw a false, a 
feeble, yet a severe conclusion, is nothing at all to the purpose, 
The child exhibited very extraordinary qualities—these excited 
the attention of enquiring and the anticipation of sanguine minds— 
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but their estimate formed no standard by which the future attain- 
ments of the young prodigy could be justly measured. It is there- 
fore invidious to recur to such transactions merely with a view to 
depreciate the object, and I am afraid M. Fetis will draw down 
upca himself the censure of all who know the facts, or are inte- 
rested in the character of a learned, able, amiable, and most 
modest man, by his unjust, uncalled for animadversions upon the | 
Principal of the Royal Academy. 
To Mr. Attwood our author does far more justice. But even . 
here he attributes to the fault of the English language an effect 
which ought rather to be inflicted upon the pride and idleness of 
other nations—viz. that it is owing to the defects of our tongue 
that Mr. Attwood’s music is unknéwn Yeyond his own country. 
The English, we are proud to say, harbour no such prejudices, 
indulge no such indolence in their endeavours to apprehend and 
enjoy the productions of foreign genius. The reception which 
the music of all nations meets with here is our evidence, Our. 
countrymen listen with pleasure to good music, though set toa - 
dead or to a living language, whatsover it be, and strive to master 
the knowledge of its meaning. His gross ignorance betrays itself 
when he says that the English only relish the national airs in their 
own tongue. What becomes of the works of: Handel and all our 
great ecclesiastical writers, not to mention the canzonets and the 
part-songs of our best composers? I am perfectly astonished 
when I perceive how very little regard M. Fetis must have for his 
own character for learning, when he so entirely neglects that which ‘ 
ought to be the first care of one who presumes to instruct others— 
namely, to inform himself, ‘The same neglect is betrayed when he’ 
says of Mr, Goss that he is ‘un musicien obscur, nommé M. Goss, 
Je ne connais de lui aucun ouvrage théorique, ni aucune compo- 
sition.” Mr. Goss is a man of great and acknowledged talent. 
He has written a symphony which has been played at the Phil- 
harmonic, to the perfect satisfaction of that capable orchestra and 
most judicious audience, He has also written and published 
many of those * melodies with burdens,” as our deep-searching ° 
critic is pleased to call our glees, which are received by scientific 
men who really know what a glee is, as compositions of high 
merit. The obscurity to. which M. Fetis condemns Mr. Goss 
arises out of the obscuration of his own intellect, by that very 
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thickest of clouds called ignorance, for had he known the facts, 
he would not have spoken so flippantly of such a man. If any 
thing were wanting to confirm the charge of the imperfect state 
of M. Fetis’ information, which I feel constrained, for the honour 
of those whom he asperses, to bring and substantiate, it might be 
drawn from his praise of a professor who will have little to thank 
him for in this unfortunate proof of his friendship. He says— A 
l’exception d’un Francais, nommé il n’exist point a Lon- 
dres un seul professeur qui ait des notions justes du contrepoint, 
de la fugue, ni des autres parties de l’art d’ecrire.”” Hear this ye 
Clementis, ye Crotchs, ye Attwoods, ye Horsleys, ye Wesleys, ye 
Worgans, and ye Adams, and ye Bishops! Hear and hide your 
diminished heads!! But who is this erudite and elevated pro- 
fessor? Ye will never guess, except his country discovers him to 
your sight. It is no less a person than MR. JOUSSE!!!.Trem- 
ble therefore and abscond. But this is really too good. Has M. 
Fetis ever read any of M. Jousse’s rudimental works ? for they 
are merely rudimental. Has he traced them to their sources? I 
regret that so mild, industrious, and amiable a man as Mr. Jousse 
should be thus brought forward, and set in so ridiculous a station 
of pre-eminence by the national partiality of hiscompatriot. But 
it is not I that have placed the paper crown and fool’s bauble in 
lieu of a sceptre upon the brow and in the hand of this psuedo- 
sovereign of contrapuntists. 

Upon one point in this letter I perfectly coincide with the writer 
—namely, that the true direction of the endeavours of the Royal 
Academy would be, to form singers for a national opera.* There 
is in truth no other legitimate object. Instrumentalists are reared 
in superabundance—the styic of the oratorio cannot be elevated— 
it has hitherto been preserved in its pristine purity. by the Antient 
Concert—but the defective education of dramatic singers is suffi- 





* “ Tes directeurs de I’ Académie Royale de Musique ne peuvent mieux con- 
tribuer 4 perfectionner 1a musique Anglaise qu’en formant des chanteurs pour 
Vopéra national ; car cet opéra n’aura d’existence réel que quand on y trou- 
vera de bons chanteurs, La langue Anglaise est trés-défavorable au chant, 
mais elle n’y est point absolument opposée: la prononciation parfaite de 
Braham et de Miss Paton‘en est ute preuve évidente. Un air charmant de 
M. Attwood, que j’ai entendu chanter par Miss Childe, m’a démontré aussi 
qu’on peut adoucir beaucoup les défauts de la langue a force d’art. C'est 
vers ce but que doivent se diriger tous les efforts des directeurs et des profes- 
seurs de |‘Académie Royale de Musique.” 
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ciently proved by the state of that branch of the art, and indeed 
by the fact that there is. no opera in England—a position com- 
pletely sustained in the pages of your review. 

M. Fetis treats the instrumental professors with very little cere- 
mony, to whom he attributes a totally defective state of instruction. 
Concerning Viotti he betrays the same want of accurate infor- 
mation that he exhibits in other matters. Viotti was not 
disgusted with music in London, nor was his talent unknown. 
On the contrary, though unquestionably involved in political 
intrigues and ordered to quit the country by the government, he 
was nevertheless protected in his evasion of that order, simply on 
the score of his musical merits. Mr. Mori was Viotti’s scholar, and 
whatever may be the slight deficiencies of his style, he has been 
able to maintain a station at the head of his department against all 
comers. When M. F. says that Mr. F. Cramer “ has no talent,” 
he only shews how little acquainted he is himself either with 
facts or with various style. Mr. Cramer may safely challenge the 
world to produce his equal in knowledge of the style of the old 
masters, or in that smooth, chaste, beautiful, and expressive man- 
ner of playing, which belongs to the writers of the former and best 
ages. Of them and their peculiar character M. Fetis must be 
wholly ignorant, or he could never have been so incautious as to 
hazard so erroneous an opinion. It is however quite clear from 
his silence, that he was never present at the Antient music, the 
finest vocal concert in the country, and the only one perhaps where 
he would have been enabled to appreciate justly the fine abilities 
of Mr. F.Cramer.* I need say nothing in reply to the critic who 
ventures to assert of Mori, that ** his bow absolutely wants free- 
dom and facility,” (largeur et souplesse). Only let him be 
heard and seen. Concerning Mr. Oury I am quite ready to agree 
so far with his praise, that he is a young man of talent, and is 
rising in reputation ; but when M. F. says he is the only man of 
talent, the exaggeration is too obvious to be true, and it becomes 
the more injudicious and injurious, from the accompanying cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Oury was living in the same house, and in 
close connection with M. Fetis during his stay in England. It 


* ‘We may and we do join our correspondent most cordially, and refer the 
oar 7 page 347 of this number for a just description of the violinists of the 
.— Epi Tor. 
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will hereafter be decided whether Blagrove and Mawkes have 
been well instructed, and the decision may be safely left to time, 
should their present attainments awaken any doubts. 

Mr. Lindley, our critic admits, has made a great reputation, 
which he also admits he deserves “ in certain respects.” I hazard 
nothing, Sir, in asserting, which I do peremptorily, that take him 
for all in all, Europe can produce no such performer as our old- 
esteemed favourite, whose heart, soul, mind, and body, have been 
given to the practice of his instrument, with an affection that can 
no more be surpassed than can the attainments to which it has led. 
I can hardly suppress my indignation when the style of such an 
artist is said to be vulgar, and that he loses his tone in passages. 
The best judges with whom I have ever conversed have ceded, 
without question, the palm to our Lindley, and I never heard any 
one brought into the slightest comparison with him but Romberg, 
and he was mentioned only for his dignity of manner on certain 
occasions. And who is there to vie with our champion? M. Borer 
or M. Rousselot? Are these the specimens of the German and 
French violoncellists? Alas! alas! if they be. 

It is true that London is at present destitute ofa first-rate oboist. 
As to the rest there remains no room for contradiction, except per- 
haps that injustice is done to Mr, Platt. M. Fetis admits that the 
Royal Academy must have a happy effect upon the musical taste of 
the country, in which I cordially agree, though I must be per- 
mitted to doubt whether his objections have been directed to the 
true points, while I hope I have established that he has spoken — 
presumptuously and injuriously of most of the professors. 

You will not be able I presume, Sir, to find space for more of 
my comments in one number, and therefore I shall here break eff, 
and postpone my further observations to a future time. I do most 
exceedingly regret that our language is so little understood upon 
the continent, but I hope my refutation will find its way into some 
French, Italian, and German publication, that the continental 
professors and amateurs may be disabused, for grosser errors were 
never committed by a man of science than by M. Fetis. It must 
naturally be supposed that a person coming to a country expressly 
to examine and ascertain its condition relative to a certain art, 
would have taken the pains first to acquaint himself with the his- 
tory of that art as it had been exercised in that country during 
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past ages—and that he would on his arrival have very carefully 
sought out respectable and capable persons who could have intro- 
duced him to the several institutions, and informed him as to their 
laws, objects, and professors. Connecting his own observations 
calmly made and verified by repeated experience, he might have 
come to rational and just conclusions. But what are the facts in 
the present cas2? It is quite clear that M. Fetis has neglected the 
most important particulars—he has not at all, or very superfi- 
cially, read our musical history—he has not acquainted himself 
with the works of our best composers—he has not visited our 
finest musical institutions—he has not been assisted by judicious, 
informed, or impartial persons. On the contrary, while I give 
him most implicit and entire credit for the purest, most upright 
intentions, I cannot shut my eyes to the truth, that his perceptions 
have been clouded by ignorance and nationality, and his aims 
perverted by partiality to those into whose guidance or society he 
happened to fall. These were certainly not the most eminent 
artists or the most unprejudiced and capable judges in the 
country. M. Fetis ought to have known by experience, that the 
society of such persons is not easily attained, and a very short 
residence in England must have shewn him, that although to a 
stranger properly introduced or of name, no class of men can de- 
vote more polite attention or be more eager to satisfy scientific 
enquirers, yet so valuable is their time (particularly in the season) 
and so multiplied their engagements, that the information he 
sought was neither to be lightly nor shortly obtained. He ought 
therefore to have distrusted the secondary people, who discover 
by their desire to be.of use, the estimation in which they stand. I 
repeat, and I wish to doso most positively, that I believe M. Fetis 
to have been directed by the love of truth and science, but while 
I make this unreserved oblation to his heart, I am sorry to be 
compelled to bring so many proofs both of the p:2vious want of a 
competent understanding of the subject he came to investigate 
and of the inadvertent haste which has caused him to fall into 
so many and such-‘important errors—historical, scientific, and per- 


sonal. They can but shake his testimony upon critical points in 
general. 


I am, Sir, yours, 
AN AMATEUR. 











MADAME MALIBRAN, (née) GARCIA. 
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Ta rare combination of talents both as an actress and a singer 
which this young artiste exhibits‘at an age when the faculties 
and attainments are commonly so immature, claims from us 
especial notice and description. It is indeed difficult to say 
whether she owes most to nature or to the peculiar circumstances 
of her education. Madame Malibran is scarcely more than 22 or 
23 years old. She is the daughter of Signor Garcia, the far- 
famed tenor singer, and was at so early a period instructed by 
him in music, that she has been heard to declare she scarcely re- 
members whether her knowledge of distances preceded or followed 
her acquaintance with syllables. Thus she was brought up in the 
very focus of dramatic excitement. But perhaps she obtained 
more training by being laboriously employed in assisting in his 
academy, during the latter period of his sojourn in England, than 
by his direct tuition. Thus however were evidently planted the 
seeds of the knowledge, practice, and power, which have thus 
suddenly shot up with so rich a growth of excellence. She had 
also a good deal of profitable exercise in private parties previous 
to her first appearance at the King’s Theatre in the character of 
Felicia, in which she was instructed solely by Velluti to appear 
with him and Madame Caradori in the opera of Ii Crociato. The 
effects of this great master’s sensibility, polish, and peculiar me- 
thod of gracing, are very obvious in her present style, and while 
they indicate their origin, at the same time prove that nothing 
has been lost to the capacity of our young artiste, but that she 
readily assimilates, retains, and applies, whatever of force, grace, 
or elegance has been infused into her fertile mind. 

Madame Malibran’s voice is of extraordinary power and very 
considerable compass. In the first of these attributes it’ is 
equal to most others, extending prebably from F upon the 
second line of the base staff (she uses G with great power and 
effect) to C in alt. Madame Catalani is a single exception, 
standing apart from and possessing an organ exceeding all 
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others ; setting aside-therefore this prodigy as superior, if we 
be allowed so to speak, even to the first class—Madame Malibran’s 
voice may be said to belong to that first class in the points above 
mentioned. Her compass has been much extended we are inclined 
to think by the manner of the formation. Sig. Garcia, though he 
could not be esteemed to have invented a new method, yet incul- 
cated one by which he gave peculiar strength & smoothness to the 
lower notes, He formed the voice with three registers, a method 
now common to the masters of Italy, but with a material difference 
from the prior modes of instruction. Judging from effects, this 
difference is found in the superior force, gravity, and smoothness 
of the lower notes—in the assimilation of the middle or mixt voice 
to the extremities—and in the superior facility and liquidity of 
the head voice. These attainments are made by the manner of 
taking the several registers—the lowest is the result of a peculiar 
method—the middle or mixed voice can be taken very high from 
the chest or very low from the head, at the pleasure of the 
singer. Madame Pasta, who is the most remarkable example 
within. our recollection, could take G above the staff either in 
her breast or her head voice. Thus when she wanted force she 
employed the one, when she desired facility—the other. Being 
able to descend very low in the scale by means of her head voice, 
she could thus transfer the sweetness, softness, and ductility 
which appertain to the falsette, to most of the middle notes of the 
staff, and vary the passion at pleasure. Madame Malibran, in the 
present state of her acquirements, which we consider to be still 
below what her genius will hereafter attain, can perform all this 
and apparently from the same causes, with a certainty of tone and 
a perfection of intonation that mark at once her judgment and 
her power. By certainty of tone we mean to express the pro- 
duction of the exact kind she has mentally determined to be the 
best adapted to the expression of any peculiar passion. As the 
practised instrumentalist draws forth the quantity he has pre- 
viously imagined, and where the instrument admits of such a 
change, as he varies the quality to the expression, so our young 
artiste has obtained such complete mastery ever her organ that it 
obeys her with unerring precision in these particulars, The 
natural strength of the faculty is testified by the quantity of 
Jabour ‘she undergoes without any apparent fatigue. We have 
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observed little or no difference at the end from the beginning of 
an opera, and even when shaken by the imitation of the most 
violent passions, the voice has resumed its brilliant qualities in 
their utmost perfection almost instantly.* 

There will now be no question that such greatness as Madame 
Malibran has already attained and is likely still further to aug- 
ment, is founded upon intellectual power. It is indeed visible in 
all she does, whether she enters the orchestra, or appears upon the 
stage ; the vigour, the concentration, the command, are obvious 
to all who understand the natural language of gesture and deport- 
ment. There is a certain intrepidity, yet joined with a courtesy 


* We shall draw our instance from her performance of Nineéta, in La 
Gazza Ladra, wherein this young lady has shewn the very exuberance of 
genius. If we interpret her intentions rightly, Medame Malibran considers 
the character tobe, as it is—first, French—secondly, an unsophisticated female 
of the lower class—and lastly, endowed with a delicacy, a sensibility, and a 
degree of sentiment by which nature has elevated and distinguished her 
above her menial condition. Hence the manner, exaggerated by an 
enthusiasm a little beyond the austere English sense of propriety—hence alse 
the passionate energy of the latter scenes, to which our especial reference is 
made. When the execution of the sentence is prevented by the discovery of 
the theft of the bird, and the innocent Ninetta is rescued from an ignominious 
death, Madame Malibran is brought upon the stage in a swoon. She shews 
gradual symptoms of restoration to life—her recollection wavers—but on her 
absolute return to sense the remembrance of her father rushes uponher—she 
seeks him with a preternatural vehemence and eagerness through the crowd— 
she meets him at his entrance, and throwing herself into his arms, abandons 
herself to the feelings of the moment, so tumultuous, so overpowering, and 
again sinks into a temporary insensibility. As she recovers from the halluci- 
nation partially and by degrees, she endeavours to convince hersclf of the 
reality by running her hands along the shoulders and arms of her father while 
locked in his arms, and she does this with such terrific verisiwilitude, that we have 
seen the actor en aged in the scene with her visibly and strongly affected. She 
then participates the joy of the bystanders by the shaking of hands and other mani- 
festations, aud ainongst the finest of these y he seer is the involuntary aud 
instant shudder and contraction of her frame upon the approach of the Podesid. 
All this, we say, is done with a fidelity, energy, and truth, that can only proceed 
from the deepest feeling as well as the most pregnant imagination of the scene ; 
indeed we happen to have been present at au analagous incident, in which a young 
lady, thrown into strong hysterics by being suddenly made acquainted with a 
train of circumstances most calamitous to her dearest connections, exhibited 
exactly the same sensations, indicated by the same actions. The proof then 
of what we have advanced, in the sentence of the text to which this long note 
is appended, lies in the fact, that in the last air, her voice and execution do not 
suffer in the least by the previous exertions, but come out with even brighter 
excellence. Her constitutional strength and her self-command must be 
astonishing, and those are the qualities that lead to greatness, even more surely 
than technical attainments in art. 
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and a delight that speak at once the confiding satisfaction, the 
deference, and the gratification the artiste feels in the display of 
her talents and in the conviction that she is an object of deep 
interest to the spectators, we never remember to have seen so 
visibly impressed upon the manner of any public performer. 
She seems to consider the audience as a multitude of friends, 
for whose certain pleasure she is about to manifest her skill 
in the delineation of the passions through which she shall be 
able to lead their sympathies, and her mastery over an art which 
is the eloquent, varied, and expressive language of those passions. 
Yet she does and seems all this without the slightest violation of 
the respect* due to her hearers and herself. In a word, herdemea- 
nour is the natural representation of her true feelings, and which 
we are persuaded are exactly those we have described. 

The result we should anticipate from such a temperament and 
such abilities, at such an age, is an energy which will occasionally 
lead their possessor into exaggeration. But we expect these 
abberrations are to be justly considered as the exuberances which 
are amongst the strongest characteristics of genius, which the 
judgment of the first of oratorst desired in the initial attempts of 
aspirants, and from which experience is to develope and to appro- 
priate the materials of after-perfection. We shall exemplify the 
effects more at large as we proceed. 

This exuberance of fancy is not alone applied to the dra- 
matic part of her profession, but also to the vocal, We have some 
authority for believing, that it formed a part of Signor Garcia’s 
code of instruction, to direct his daughter to take a song and write 
every variation of every passage her imagination could suggest. 
Hence, he inferred, would grow such a facility of changing and 
inventing, that she could diversify any composition at pleasure. 
The power once obtained, experience, as the judgment matured, 


* We aever remember so beautiful yet so speaking an expression of the most 
profound gratitude and the purest satisfaction, as was seen in her ubeisance to 
the audience of the King’s Theatre, when called for after the performance of 
La Gazza Ladra. Her pallid face, dishevelled hair, and the disorder of her 
dress, perhaps, aided the impression in a slight degree, but there was mind 
and heart in the graceful liveliness of her acknowledgments, and they were 
to our excited feelings unutterably touching, as being the just indications of 
the deepest sensation. 


+ Semper vellem quod amputem. Cicero. 
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would bring its exercise under the controul of taste. To this 
cause, not less than to the pregnancy of her natural genius, do 
we attribute the redundancy of ornament, which forms at present 
one of the distinctions of her singing. Her ability is not, how- 
ever, less apparent in the superfluous additions, than in the more 
appropriate graces she introduces. In the celebrated recitative 
and air, O Patria and Di Tanti Palpiti, her triumphs, to use a 
paradox, are almost as great in those passages which are toe florid, 
as in the other and more expressive fioramenti. The difficulty 
was to avoid the course of her great predecessor, Pasta, and yet 
to equal if not exceed her. In dignity and pathos this was all 
but hopeless. To the application of ornament there was no 
precise limit, and if a certain portion of majesty and feeling could 
be mixed with vigour of fancy and legerity of execution, at least 
a brighter chance of success was presented. We were at once 
interested and aroused by the effort; and though considered in 
itself, the song would not bear the graces with which it was 
loaded, yet referring to the cause of such deviations, and regarding 
them in respect to their construction, it is due to the artiste to 
admit, that while wrong in principle, they displayed the fertility 
of the inventress to no inconsiderable advantage. 

But the vigour of her imagination is not to be judged by this 
inferior attribute of science. It is in the grasp of the whole— 
in the expressive power, and in the beauty and force of the con- 
trasts, the lights, and shadows of the art, that her pre-eminence 
consists. In Desdemona and Ninetia, in Tancredi,* Semiramide, 
and Zerlina, the adaptation of her vocal style and her dramatic 
manner is alike excellent. Dignity, force, and pathos, are equally, 
as it appears to us, at her command. 

In point of tone, Madame Malibran’s voice is distinguished by 


* In this part, not less than in Ninetta, though of so entirely opposite a cast, 
Madame Malibran proved the energy of her thoughts and her complete power 
of executing what she conceives. Her entrata was exceedingly noble and 
affecting, and in the duet “ Fiero incontro,” (which in the perfection of vocal 
art has never been exceeded) she embodied the passion so finely, that it 
seemed as if the innocent object of her reproaches was borne down by their 
weight, and driven as it were from the stage, so forcible was her action. 
Small as she is in person, she imparted a heroism to her representation, which 
completely carried away the audience, and we heard veteran actors express 
how deeply they were moved, which may perhaps be taken as a higher 
compliment even than the general attention and applause of the public. 
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no peculiar beauty. It is formed with great purity, great equality, 
and singular art, but its natural qualities make no impression 
proper to itself, and distinct from or superior to other voices of 
the same class, if it may be likened to any instrument it more 
resembles the richer tone of the flutethan any other, on account of 
its clearness and brilliancy. The lower notes, however, are strong, 
smooth, and rich, and by far the finest portion of the voice. We 
therefore consider that the higher is the praise due to the expres- 
sive power of the singer; since unendowed with any natural gift 
of organ that places her above many, very many others, (except 
perhaps the larger extension of her compass below) the mind 
breaks forth and establishes her supremacy, and it is the more curi- 
ous, since the quality of the tone is that generally least expressive. 

These facts lead us immediately to the elocutory parts of her 
style, which indeed is the attribute that exhibits the force, delicacy, 
and variety of her intellectual resources. Much of what we 
have already said belongs to this department. But we may add 
that her articulation is clear and positive, and she invests all her 
words with a natural eloquence that shews she lays the founda- 
tion of her conceptions in the strongest comprehension of the 
entire meaning. In accompanied recitative there is perhaps the 
greatest scope for the display of forcible elocution—and though 
of late, expression of this kind owes even more to ornament 
unexpectedly introduced and rapidly executed, than even to 
pointed speaking, yet there is enough to demonstrate that Mad. 
Malibran comprehends the value of articulate and of passionate 
declamation. But she tempers all with admirable discretion, and 
seldom exceeds while she raises the sympathies of her audience. 
Ofher science there can be no doubt—she isan excellent musician.* 
Nor do we observe that she breaks away from the ordinary rules 
with the unbounded licenset used by many great singers—and 


* Some Swiss airs (so called) with Mad. Malibran’s name attached as the 
composer, have been sung by herself and Mad. Stockhausen this year, which 
manifest much tact in discriminating the characteristics of the national music, 
and no less taste for melody in the construction. 

+ Ata rehearsal of one of the Royal Academy concerts some years ago, 
Madame Pasta introduced a volata so completely out of time, that the outraged 
leader remonstrated. C’est impossible, said Spagnoletti— II faut, said Madame, 
and a pause was marked over all the accompaniments in one of the most 
rhythmical portions of the song—if such a thing as rhythm can be said to 
appertain to Italian songs, as they are now sung. 
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whether we have not heard her sufficiently often, or whether the 
exuberance of her fancy exempts her from the charge, we 
cannot yet accuse her of the slightest mannerism. There may 
perhaps be some danger of her being allured into this common, 
we should say inevitable fault, by the temptation of using the 
four or five lowest notes of her voice, for their employment admits 
little diversity. But hitherto she appears to us to have escaped 
more than any singer we remember. There is one other subject 
for our praise which belongs to this head. Madame M, in 
concerted pieces always sings for the effect of the whole, and 
never for herself alone. 

Her execution is facile, brilliant, and accnrate, quite as much 
probably as that of any other singer; but wanting the peculiar 
lightness, or the lightning-like force that distinguish such artists 
as Sontag and Catalani, being also held in equilibrium or rather 
obscured by her superior expression of passion, it is to be esteemed 
only as one and not the highest of her faculties. But as we have 
said, this proceeds from no deficiency, it rather arises from the 
preponderance of greater perfections. For the strength and 
clearness of her lower tones is finely contrasted with the liquid 
sweetness of the upper, and the formation affording her the choice 
of the use of the middle or head voice, gives her great advan- 
stages, which she displays most dexterously. The capital circum- 
stance is, however, that she studiously applies ornament to 
passion, and under the sanction of that custom which Rossini has 
established, she so applies it with great success. When singing 
the same passages with Sontag, her facility is scarcely less, her 
accuracy ofintonation* (from natural strength) somewhat greater, 


* The effects of fatigue upon a frame exhausted by indisposition have been 
occasionally visible in Mademoiselle Sontag’s performance this season. But 
what powers can stand the stress laid upon the fashionable singers of the day ? 
Our extreme wonder is, that they appear half so often, or to half the advantage 
they do. Exempli gratié. One evening Mademoiselle Sontag dined at Lady 
Keith’s and sung there—appeared at Mori’s concert, which she did not leave 
till near or quite eleven o’clock—then went to Sir George Warrender’s party, 
whence she returned about three o’clock in the morning. At one on the same 
morning (or ten hours afterwards) she was actually rehearsing the scene in 
the Freischutz on the stage at Covent Garden, which she performed with her 
sister on the night of Mr. C. Kemble’s benefit. This is the ordinary course of 
life performers of this rank are compelled to lead; and yet the public are 


dissatisfied if such an artist occasionally sings a note or a passage a little below 
the piteh! 
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though the superior lightness of Mademoiselle Sontag’s voice 
gives the semblance of greater ease. The difference however 
lies rather in quality than in velocity—but that quality is in 
favour of the German songstress. 

Such then is our portraiture of this young but very great 
singer and actress, and the general impression bears us out, 
however highly we may be thought to have rated her attainments. 
The difference between all the various judgments formed con- 
cerning her appears to rest chiefly if not entirely upon that 
proneness to exaggeration, which we consider to be the very test 
of talent, and the merely natural aspiration of genius in its pro- 
gression towards maturer experience. In conclusion we have no 
hesitation in asserting our belief, that if Madame Malibran be not 
already the finest actress and singer combined, in Europe, her 
certain occupation of that high place depends upon the conti- 
nuance of her health and faculties alone. She has all the endow- 
ment, all the acquisition, and above both, all the devotion and 
concentration of mind common to those strong and gifted indivi- 


duals who rise to pre-eminence, whatever the nature of their 
pursuits. 
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Md. Fetis, the Kdtter. of the French Revue Musicale, has published 
in one of his late hunters the remarks, which will be found in thé 


'. ldeat below. Jn order to bring under the view of our redders as 


many particulars as.can be,conveniently concentrated, we have 
» addeg notes, collected and condensed from the best wrilers, English 

and Foreign, which may serve to elucidate this interesting 

portion of musical history. ) 

In 1825 the papers mentioned an old singer of the Chapel of 
Pope Benedict 14th, named Galmini, who had died in February 
of the same year, at the age of 138. This phenomenon of jonge- 
vity presents an opportunity for drawing many curious relations 
with regard to music, and which, having been neglected by the 
Journalists, I do not consider as out of character With the present 
work. The singer of whom we treat became a tenor, after having 
first been a chorister in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. It 
appears also that he was askilful violinist, but it is hot so much 
with his merits that L wish to oceupy my readers, as with the 
musical revolutions that have passed under his eyes. 

Galmini was born in 1686, one year before the death of Lulli, 
and, according to the custom of the time, he must have entered 
the choir of Santa Maria at a very tender age, that is to say, six 
or seven years old, at which period the music of Carissimi was still 
performed ; that composer having died at the age of twenty-four, 
only twelve years before the birth of Galmini, and who was himself 
born twelve years before the death of Palestrina, so that the lives 
of two men have thus been of a sufficient length to unite the two 
epochs, so widely different, of the head of the Roman school, anc 
our cotemporary, the master of Pesaro. 

What various reflexions are presented to the mind, when we 
think on the reputations that a single individual has seen to flou- 
rish and decay, and of the musical revolutions that each successive 
generation has considered as the ne plus ultra of perfection! How 
much ought this instability of human feelings and opimions to put 
us on our guard against forming precipitate judgments! Let us 
now examine what these revolutions have been in the different 
varts of Europe. 
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As I have just stated, Carrissimi still enjoyed his fame at the 
time when Galmini first entered the musical world. This master, 
who owed to himself alone the talent displayed in his works, and 
who was more remarkable for genius than for science, was the 
creator of a free style in church music; for when he began to 
write, the severe style of Palestrina was yet in its vigour. Mon- 
teverde, by introducing into it the natural discords without 
preparation, had not altered its form. It was Carissimi who first 
conceived the plan of adding orchestral accompaniments—that is 
to say, viols and basé viols ; for at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the violin was not in general use in Italy, and the violon- 
cello did not exist. He likewise it was who first gave a regular 
form to oratorios, and who had brought this species of composition 
into vogue, by which means large numbers were attracted to the 
churches. His celebrated ‘ Plainte des Damnés,’’ for three 
voices, with an accompaniment for two viols and the organ, and 
his oratorio of Jeptha were still performed. In fact, the music of 
this master, which was listened to with delight when Galmini 
begun to cuitivate his art, was the type of the modern style, 
which his scholars afterwards spread throughout the rest of 
Europe. Carissimi assisted in the birth of the opera, for he was 
twelve years old when Caccini and Peri* produced their Dafne, 


* Giacomo Peri was a Florentine by birth. The Dafne and Eurydice of 
Rinuccini were the poems which he adapted to music. ‘ This poet,” says 
Menestrier, “ had a particular talent at expressing in his verses all kinds of 
passions ; 3” and Count Algarotti states from a preface to the Eurydice, by Peri, 
that in applying his mind to the style best adapted to dramatic music, his at- 
tention was chiefly directed to the method pursued by the ancient Greeks for 
the same purpose. He studied his native tongue with the utmost care, even 
to its different dialects, together with the proper accents for the expression of the 
various passions of the mind, and the result was that the basis of dramatic 
imitation should consist of an harmony in a medium between speech and 
melody, and closely governed by the dictates of nature. Caccini was a Ro- 


man, and assisted Peri in the formation of the opera; but little more is known 
of him. 


The following is a trait from the Eurydice :— 


———— 


lo ched’alti sospir vagae di pian - ti spars’or didoglia,or diminaccie il vol- 
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(1594) the first regular work of this kind; and he was in his 
a, year when Monteverde* brought out his Orfeo, (1607). 
° we 
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* Claudio Monteverde was born at Crethoua about the year 1570. He 
was chapel master to St. Mark’s at Venice, aud ‘here published his first com- 
positions in 1528. In 1607, a few years after the production of Peri’s 
Eurydice, he composed his Orfeo, being the first opera ever printed with the 
music. ‘The following account will inform the reader of thé true state of the 
drama at that period. Of the instruments used we give Sir J. Hawkins’ ex- 
planation. 


Personaggi. Stromenti. 
La Musica Prologo - Due Claviccimbali 
Orfeo Due Contrabassi di Viola, (supposed 
rh S , - to be instruments between the viol 
ls and violin) 
Fupydige" * ‘ Dieci Viole da brazze, tenor viols 


Coro di Ninfe e Pasfori Un Arpa doppia, double-strung harp 


Speranza Due piccoli Violini alla francese, (tre- 
. ble violins) 
Caronte , Due Chitaroni—G uitars , 
Chori di Spirti [nfernale Due Organi di legno (Organs with 
mls , wooden pipes) 

Proserpina -, Tre Bassi da Gamba, Leg Viols 

Plutone Quattro Tromboui, ‘Trumpets 

Apolto Un Regale, a Regal or portable Organ 

Choro di Pastori che fecero-la Sevens Due Cornetti—Cornets, un Fjautina 
net fine : alla Vigesima seconda. (The Tre- 


ble Flute, or Vaten Reed.) Un 
Clarino con tre Trombe sordini— 
Trumpets of different kinds. 

The striking peculiarity ‘here to be‘observed, is that each character has the 
accompaniment only.of the instrument placed against it, the whole band never 
being employed.at once. ‘Thus it becames a curious matter of speculation to 
consider the characteristics assigned to each instrument by Monteverde. 

The overture to Orfeo consists of eight bars of breve time in five parts, for a 
trumpet and other instruments ; and the eight bars are divided into two move- 
ments, 

The rest of the opera consists of recitatives, chorusses, and Ritornelli, ter- 
zetti, and duetti. ‘There are no solos, and the first chorus is in plain counter. 
point. Our limits will not permit us to insert an entire recitative and air, 
but a passage from each will in some degree show its style. 


vuud 
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His own innovations were afterwards introdticed ints this style of 
music,* and all the Italian operts of the first - ag! of. the sevog~ 
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* Garissimi appears to have been one of those geniusse’ formed to give an 
impulse to art that vibrates for ages afterwards. He bropght recitative to per=- 
fection, i in which (says Sir J. Hawkins) he excelled in uniting the charms-of 
music and the powers of oratory. Carissimi introduced the cantata invented 
by Barbara Strozzi into sacred mwusic. Of this a remarkable instance is a 
composition on * The Day of Judgment, ” beginning with. a recitative on the 
words suona (ultima tromba. Handel is said to have. imitated one of -Caris- 
simi’s chorusses im Jeptha, “* Plaurate filie Israel,” in his “ Hear Jacob’s God” 
in, Samson. Dr. Blow likewise imitated a little duet.of Carissimi’s ‘* Dite oh 
Cieli?’ in his fine song of * Go perjured Man” at the request of Charles II. 

To give the reader some opportunity of tracing the progress of style, we 
subjoin a phrase from this duet. 
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teenth century were formed upon his model ; this same model did 
Lulli* also adopt ; for although he is considered in France as an 
original inventor, he is only the copyist of Carissimi. 


Ben . delmioBen si cru- deli sono i sguardi del mio Ben. 


del mio Ben si cru - deli sonoi sguardi del mio - Ben. 





* Lully is so well known that it would be superfluous to repeat his history 
here. He was the.next. composer to Carissimi who carried forward the per- 
fection of the opera. His genéral style appears to have partaken of animation 
and brilliancy in a greater degree than that of his predecessors ; but as yet the 
Opera was restrained within very narrow limits ; the airs were very short ; too 

* much interrupted by recitative, and consequently could not improve thuch in 
construction. . The following is a trait from an air in his opera of Roland. 


Roland, coutez aux armes,aux ar 


armes, Quéla . Gooire a dé ebarmes! Que la Gloireade char - -- mes. L’ 
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A short time before the birth of our singer Galmini, J. B. 
Bassani* began to perfect the character of dramatic music, and the 
successful results of his improvements were shown in his operas of 
Falaride, represented at Venice in 1684, and in Alarice Re dei Goti, 
which was played in Ferrara in the following year. Caldara 
imitated his style in Argina, played at Venice in 1689, and in his 
succeeding operas, but it was A. Scarlatti,+ the scholar of Caris- — 
simi, who in his opera of Laodicea and Berenice, traced out new 
paths for dramatic music. This opera, played about five years 
after the birth of Galmini, was the first step towards true expres- 
sion. Till this time the accompaniments had followed the vwice 
in a heavy and monotonous manner, and the vocal part itself had 
an uniformity which was too often wearisome. Scarlatti gave a 


our deses —_divins ap --pas Fait au de--+-la du tre - -- pas. 





Lully however seems to have done most in instrumental music, whereto his 
conformity to the taste of Louis XIV. his master, must have inclined him, as 
he was fond of dances, airs, &c. ‘The overture was reduced to some settled 
shape by him, lengthened and endued with a character which it never before 
possessed,” 

* Bassani was a Bolognese, and Maestro di Capella to the Cathedral of his 
native place. He is chiefly celebrated as the master of ‘Corelli, but he was. 
also amongst the first who composed Motetts for a single voice, with an 
accompaniment for the violin. He wrote no operas, though he was a very 
voluminous composer. 

+ Of Scarlatti much is not to be recovered, as his works" have not been 
printed, except two of comparative insignificance; but from the number and 
fame of his operas, (nearly an hundred,) besides an incredible number of lesser 
works, dramatic music must, it is evident, have improved much under his care. 
Accompanied recitative was first introduced’ by him, as also the Da Capo. 
These are slight particulars, but they’serve ‘to show the,gradual improvement 
* of the opera. ‘The general characteristics of his’ style wére elegance, united 
with science’and originality, and with him, the, Neapolitan school may indeed 
- be considered as having emerged from the stiffuess’<.d bombast of earlier 
times. His son Domenico, and his pupil Hasse, perpetuated and improved 

his style. Dr. Burney, who saw a manuscript oratorio of Scarlatti’s in the 
Archives of the Chrisa Nuova at Rome, says the airs were almost all patchetic 
‘and richly accompanied, the recitatives admirably expressive and original, and 
the overture infinitely superior to Lully’s, then the models of Europe. ‘The 
most manifest improvement in Scarlatti’s time was, however, in accompani- 


ment, which proves that instrumental as well, as vocal music now begun to be 
cultivated. 
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lighter character to instrumentation, and substituted a freedom in 


the voice part, for the mere syllabic forms of melody, which was 
unknown till his time. 


Of these innovations the success is well known. All the Italian 
composers, amongst the rest Buononcini and Ariosti,* were eager 
to imitate Scarlatti’s style, a style which cast into oblivion all 
that had been written before, and of which the author established 
the popularity by eighteen operas which he afterwards wrote, con- 
cluding with La caduta dei Decemvirri in 1723. Here then is one 
complete musical revolution of which Galmini was the witness. 
Doubtless it was then thought that the art had attained its highest 
pitch of perfection, and it would probably have been declared that 
there remained only to pursue so splendida course. Instrumental 
music had not yet taken that flight which was to separate and dis- 
tinguish it from vocal when Corellit published his first composi- 
tions, especially his celebrated Op. 5, which came out a few years 
before Galmini’s birth. ‘The revolution which resulted from the 
publication of this elegant, lively, and dramatic music was not 


* Of these two composers much cannot be said. Buononcini composed a 
successful opera for the Venetian theatre during Scarlatti’s time, and Was 
esteemed an excellent writer. He was the father of the celebrated rival of 
Handel, who however clever he might have been, was thrown into shade by — 
the superiority of his competitor—his style is too well known to require an 
example here. Ariosti was the cotemporary of the younger Bononcini, and 
visited London in 1717. Here two of his operas were printed, ‘‘ Coriolanus 
and Lucius Veres.” Wandel, whom he had instructed on the harpsichord at 
Berlin, wrote the third act to his last opera, “* Mutius Scaevola.” 

+ Of Corelli it is unnecessary here to give an example of his style (see vol. 
4, page 52), so well known to the connoisseur. He was another instance 
like Carissimi of the propelling power of genius, for it appeared as if he not ° 
only assisted the progress of music by his own efforts, but established a new 
school, by which a graceful rhythmical and natural manner of writing was 
diffused throughout Europe. ‘The originality, facility, and delicacy of Corelli 
were united in his pupil, Tartini, with a still more facile style of execution, 
which he principally acquired by his discovery of the benefits arising from a 
loose wrist to the bow arm. Nardini also added to the perfection of the 
violin; in fact these three masters established the fame of the instrument. 
Nor was this the only good that resulted from their talents ; the progress of 
one branch of art invariably stimulates that of another ; and whilst instrumental 
music in general felt the power of such an impulse, it was seen also in the 
vocal, which appears from this time to have improved with much more 
rapidity. It will be observed that by every succeeding master of eminence, 
melody was more and more cultivated, and Corelli’s genius in this respect was 
80 pre-eminent as to give immense stimulus to such a taste. 
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less remarkable than that which had been produced by Scarlatti 
in another style, and was likewise considered as complete. 

The German opera did not exist when Galmini was born, for 
although Opitz had translated the Dafne of Rinuccini from the 
Italian, the same work which Caccini adapted in 1594, and Henry 
Schutz in 1627, this attempt was followed by no imitations, and 
Keiser* was the founder of the lyric theatre of Germany by his 
operas of Basilius and La Pastorale d’Ismene in 1692. This 
great artist, in spite of the employment afforded him by the 
management of the theatre at Hamburgh, found time to compose 
113 operas, which served as models for Handel and the whole 
German school. The end of the seventeenth century, the period 
at which Galmini began to study music, was very remarkable in 
the history of this art, and the ignorance which then existed as to 
a more perfect state of things, made it a very natural conclusion 
that the utmost limits of what was beautiful in music had been 
ebtained. We shall perceive that the same opinion prevailed at 
the termination of every change, and that it has been always dis- 
proved by the experience of after times. 

Handel,t of whom I must now speak, received an extraordinary 


* Keiser, who appears to have been the principal, if not the only model of 
the immortal Handel, was born at Leipsic in 1673. His father was a 
musician of some repute, and from him he received his first instructions; he 
was then placed in the school of St. Thomas, and ultimately in the University. 
He went afterwards to Hamburgh, and remained there till the end of his days 
in the highest estimation as a musician. His works are incredibly voluminous, 
even more so than Scarlatti’s, and consist principally of operas. Keiser is 
looked upon in Germany with the greatest veneration, and he may fairly be 
considered as the founder of the modern German school. Even in his own 
age he greatly advanced his art. His melodies were superior to any that had 
before been heard in Germany, and he appears to have taken more than 
common aavantage of the freedom from old and formal rules which music was 
in his time acquiring. Handel, Hasse, and Graun, have all profited by his 
inventions. 

* ‘The time was now arrived when only one step more would carry music 
to perfection in a ope branch, and give an impulse te the progress of 
every other, that should be felt to a certain degree, for ever; and this step 
was taken by the immortal Handel. ‘The change effected by this composer 
was of a peculiar nature. Before his time there had scarcely been sufficient 
distinction, between the styles of the drama and of the church, and perhaps the 
most decided effects of Handel’s power are to be found in the marked cha- 
racter. which he at once stamped upon his orstorios. The extension of the 
protestant religion, and the comparative banishment of music from that church, 
put astop in a great measure to the progress of sacred music, whilst the per- 
fection of the drama in Italy induced a too great assimilation between the 
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genius from nature. From being the mere imitator of Keiser, 
he received impressions in his visit to Italy from the works of 
Szarlatti, which combined with the peculiar and original ideas of 
his own mind, produced compositions that are admired and indeed 
venerated at the present day. But his long residence in England, 
by separating him in a degree from the rest of the musical world, 
prevented his having much influence on the general direction of 
the art, and rendered his successes in some manner individual. 
It was not till long after his death that the master-pieces of his 
genius were justly appreciated. Such was not the case with the 
disciples of Scarlatti and Gaetano Greco; such as Leo, Pergolesi, 
Logroscino, and Durante*, who affected all Europe, and applied 


opposite styles. ‘The new species of sacred music, which though not invented 
by Handel, was brought at once by him to a state of perfection that has never 
been since equalled, established a standard which should, in Protestant 
countries at least, set a conspicuous barrier between the two branches of art. 
These compositions extend through every modification of passion, and we may 
refer the reader to our late reviews of some of his works (vol. 10, page 234) for 
sufficient descriptions. ‘Thus, without the assistance of dramatic illusion, has 
Handel given as it were a complete exemplification of the treatment of.every 
different passion, maintaining strictly the limits of the two styles—the sacred 
and the secular, and forming a standard for almost every class of composition. 
Perhaps we may trace to this cause why the stage was compelled to form a style 
for itself. ‘The works of the mighty master effectually barred its encroach- 
ments upon sacred precincts. Of his operas, which first raised his fame, but 
little is now remembered, in spite of the rage with which they were supported 
and opposed But he has undergone only the common fate of most of his 
successors, who have been in turn exalted only to be driven into oblivion by a 
newer favourite. It cannot however be denied that each of the train of great 
composers have enlarged or altered the attributes of the style they introduced 
a icultivated. It applies equally as to the fact, though not as to the degree 
to Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini. 

* Here it is necessary, in order to preserve the uniformity of our design, 
that we should alter the succession of the composers named, and add more to 
them. From the school of Scarlatti sprung Porpora, Vinci, Durante, Leo, 
Pergolesi, and Jomelli, who each aided in some peculiar manner the advance 
of music towards perfection. Porpora (see vol 5, page 46) gave polish to 
recitative and cantabile singing. [is fertility and imagination were not great. 
The effects of his labours have however been most conspicuous and lasting in 
his successes as a singing master ; Farinelli, Mingotti, and Cafarelli, were his 
pupils, agd it may perhaps be considered that with Farinelli, or at least at this 
time originated that style which has now placed the composer under the 
controul ofthe singer. ‘The brilliant career of Vinci (see vol. 5, page 51) was 
scarcely long enough to permit of his doing much permanent benefit to his art. 
He added to the perfection of recitative, and was the first who imagined the 
accompaniment of the melody in a song by one instrument in unison. Science 
was Durante’s forte (see vol. 5, page 53) and one of the greatest proofs of this 
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themselves especially to rendering music expressive, in which 
attempt they realized effects that have since perhaps been too 
much neglected. Instrumentation also made a rapid progress. 
By degrees wind instruments were introduced into the orchestra, 
and at length a new revolution was concluded in 1740, It was 
the fourth which Galmini had witnessed of different kinds. He 
was then fifty-two, and had already co-operated in the execution 
of many absolutely different styles of music. But this was 
nothing incomparison with what he was destined to witness. 
Admirable schools were founded in Italy by the above-named 
masters and their scholars. Dramatic music was exalted—it 
assumed more varied forms—accompanied recitative was invented, 
and the orchestra acquired more interest. The names of Leo, 
Durante, and Feo, were superseded at the theatre by those of 
their disciples, and were no longer known but in the church. 
The invention of the comic opera by Galuppi* was however the 


is the masterly manner in which he transformed the most beautiful melodies of 
his master Scarlatti’s cantatas into duets, and which were so venerated by 
masters for many years after his death. From this circumstance perhaps arose 
his predilection for sacred music, in which style he principally composed. 

Tuition however was what he chiefly excclled in. 

Leo (see vol. 5, page 54) possessed perhaps greater versatility of talent than 
had fallen to the lot of any previous composer. He was equally snccessful in 
comic and serious opera, and in sacred music, and he was besides the founder 
of a celebrated school of singing at Naples. ‘To have been great in such 
various styles it is evident that he must have had originality, pathos, grandeur, 
grace, and melody, added to immense science, and these qualities it was that 
enabled him to put the finishing stroke to what had been begun by Scarlatti 
_ and Porpora, and to fori that delightful alliance between gracefulness and 

truth of expression, which adds so much to the power of music. 

The pathos, sublimity, and sweetness of Pergolesi (see vol. 5, page 168 ) 
broke away from the strict bounds which had limited preceding composers 
rather too suddenly, and he was accordingly complained of by his cotem- 
poraries—his soul was so alive to sensibility, that it extended even to his 
accompaniments, and he was perhaps the first who endeavoured to infuse 
feeling into his instremental parts, and to render them characteristic. At 
the time he wrote this was a bold step, but how has the fashion which he 
commenced increased, even to a vice! 

Jomelli (see vol. 5, page 176), the last scion of this splendid stock, was the 
more fortunate in being associated with the poet, Metastasio. Irom Leo he 
learned the sublime in music, his own genius supplied the rest, and his 
successes were the more brilliant, as the art became cultivated generally. ‘The 
account to which we have referred our readers is so complete, that it would 
be mere repetition to give another here. 

* Galuppi or Buranello, as he was called in Italy, from his native place 
Burano, may be almost considered as the founder of the modern comic opera. 
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most important event in the history of the art at this epoch, and a 
new reuolution may be considered as having taken place in the 
space of time occupied between the years 1740 and 1760. The 
course of the duets, airs, and chorusses, which had tiil now filled 
up the operas, was interrupted by the introduction of con- 
certed pieces and finales, which novelties were first brought before 
the public by Piccini* in his Ceccina and La Buona Figluola, in 


Ile did not confine himself to this style alone, but he was greatest in it, and 
although it was perfected by his immediate successors, Piccini and Cimarosa, 
yet its gerins were nourished and made to oper by the genial influence of his 
talent. ‘The characteristics of his style were those which he himself declared 
to be necessary to a good musician—* vaghesza, chiarezza,e buona modu- 
lazione.” is works were very numerous. Galuppi was the scholar of Lotti, 
and became chapel master to St. Mark, at Venice—he likewise spent some 
time in England and Russia. Dr. Burney saw him in 1770, when he was 
nearly 70 years of age, and found him still full of intelligence and activity. 
Till this period we mu-t observe that the comic opera had made but tardy and 
uncertain advances ; itis indeed difficult to trace the origin of this branch of art. 
All the first attempts towards the drama in every country, and in Italy, the 
lyric drama, were of a serious character, and in this style it was: not long in 
reaching perfection. Why the comic opera was not nurtured in the same bed 
is not easy to asccrtain—the seeds however were perhaps sown at the same time 
in the national drama, or old Commedie a soggetto, which were rife in the 
seventeenth century, for an interesting account of which we refer our readers 
to the Life of Salvator Rosa, by Lady Morgan. ‘These dramatic exhibitions 
never rose to perfection, aud were uitimately abandoned; the natural language 
of Italy is music, and it is not improbable that these characteristic ebullitions 
of comic humour re-appeared under a musical form, compressed within the 
limits that bound in the serious opera, although it is now so much polished as 
to retain nothing in common with its supposed parent but the mere outlines of 
the story, which in the old commedie and the modern comic opera is generally 
made up of the expedients resorted to by two lovers to escape the vigilance 
of a jealous guardian, father, or husband. 

* Piccini’s successes are of so recent a date, and his history is so well 
known, that it is only necessary here to give an account of his general style and 
pecutiarities of composition. Ie appears to have been the first composer to 
combine successfully the severity of the old schcol with the improvements of 
the modern, avoiding at the same time all exaggeration, and following nature 
alone in his treatment of the passions, which is as imperative upon the 
musician as the dramatist. He did not exter into the more intricate 
and abstruse parts of his art, but with a view to produce splendid results ; he 
did not display his science on every paltry occasion, but considered it solely as 
a means (though the only sure means) to produce great effects. Piccini’s 
fertility and originality of fancy added volumes to the standard classics of 
music, if we may so term the works of great masters—but the more immediate 
changes which he made in the regular forms of the drama are what principally 
affected the art. Ile studied the character of cach instrument, and although 
his knowledge of their peculiar properties, and his treatment of them did not 
equal Haydn or Mozart’s, yet his ideas of accompaniment, and of the 
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1760, and though but sparingly used at first, they have since 
become the most prominent features of the opera. Galmini was 
then seventy-two years old—sixty-six years of life remained to 
him, and in these he was to witness still more astonishing 
changes than those he had already seen. 


By a species of prodigy, the fresh generations of Italy, during 
more than a century, had each brought an accession of great 
artists, and thus one revolution succeeded to another ; the same 
changes continued to take place during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Piccini, Sacchini, and Sarti,* were still full 


powers of his orchestra, were infinitely superior to those of preceding com- 
posers. He considered instruments as subordinate to the singers in accom- 
paniment, and yet he saw that there were many occasions where they would 
heighten the expression of the voice, and where they could even paint what the 
singer could not ; to these just ideas of instrumentation he added the following 
opinions upon modulation, which we give in hisown words. ‘** Modulation,” 
he says, ** has nothing difficult in itself—there is a regular method for it as for 
every thing else mechanical; the proof of this is in enharmonic changes, 
which to the ignorant appear the ne plus ultra of science, and are but trifles 
to the learned. It is the creation ofa melody in a given harmony, the quitting 
it with effect, the returning to it without harshness or pedantry, the making 
modulation, like all the other proceedings of art, a means of just expression 
and judicious variety—it is all this that is difficult. But to leave a key the 
moment it is entered, to wander about without reason or intention, to move by 
skips and bounds only for the sake of motion and change of place, from 
ignorance how to remain where one is—in fact to modulate for the sake of 
modulating, is only proving that one comprehends neither the end nor the 
principles of art—it is the affectation of a superabundance of imagination and 
learning, to hide a deficiency of both the one and the other.” ‘This is a most 
excellent lesson for modern composers. 

Piccini’s well known change of form in the structure of duets (sce vol. 3, 
page 41), was adhered to till Rossini made another alteration by opening with 
an allegro, and then introduciog an andanie. Piccini may however still be 
considered as the inventor of that style which gives such great scope for variety 
of sentiment and passion. ~ 

The finale is a still more splendid invention, for which music is indebted to 
Piccini. Before his time the acts of operas were concluded at most by a 
quartett, but the finale has many uses ; it serves to arouse the attention and 
exhilarate the senses of the audience by contrast, whilst at the same time it is 
a test of the composer’s science, imagination, and ingenuity. We speak of 
the finale as it was in the times of Cimarosa, Paisiello, Mozart, and Paer— 
now it too often degenerates into a mere chorus, 

* Of this master (Sacchini) we have already given a copious account (see 
vol. 5, page 311); his chief attributes were facility and brilliancy in his 
accompaniments, purity and nobleness of expression in his vocal compositions. 

Sarti’s reputation was extended, but did not rest on so firm a basis as that 
of most of his cotemporaries. His melodies and the general structure of his 
music were elegant, but he was deficient in depth and solidity ; it was more to 
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of life and glory when Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Guglielmi,* 
enriched their art by the introduction of new characteristics in 
their airs, and the construction of their pieces and instrumenta- 
tion. These geniuses, admirable under particular circumstances, 
lavished their happy innovations with such profusion, that the 
favorite works of their masters were soon forgotten, and the 
most entire revolution was completed before the end of the 
century. But these composers were not the only persons who 
were working at an absolute reform in music. What is now 
called music of effect did not exist when they commenced their 
career, and it is but just to say that it was not towards that end 
that their endeavours were directed. Gluck,t a man endowed 


be made by the singer perhaps than most other music of the day, and thus had 
our present great fault begun to show itself at that early period. 

* The music of these three delightful composers is not yet out of date. 
“ La Pazza per amore,” “Il Matrimonio segreto,’ and “ Romeo and 
Giulletta,” severally attest the fame of their authors, and maintain their places 
against all comers. We have followed the text, but ournotes on these masters 
ought to have been made after those on Mozart and Haydn. The revolution 
that was carried to perfection in instrumental by these latter materially affected 
vocal music, by the conspicuous light into which the orchestra was brought, 
hy its identity as it were with the singer, by the echo which it was made to 
give to every sentiment he uttered, whilst Mozart’s dramatic works gave a 
determinate forin to the opera, and fixed a standard by which others might 
judge of and appreciate subsequent productions. By these models did 
Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Guglielmi work; they are not copyists, but they 
moulded their own talents to the forms prescribed by resplendent genins, 
whilst the exquisite pathos of the first, the sparkling brilliancy and sweetness 
of the second, and the softness and elegance of the last, give to each novelty 
and variety, and combined with the finest taste, strengthened by the surest 
rules of art, form a whole that is always certain of its effect. 

Paiesiello and Guglielmi have more simplicity and purer taste, but less 
vi sour and richness of imagination than Rossini—Cimarosa less abundance of 
melody, but more fancy and ingenuity in its treatment. 

+ The compositions of this master, says Dr. Burney, “are so truly dra- 
matic, that the airs and scenes which have the greatest effect on the stage, 
are cold or rude in a concert.” Gluck indeed did for France what had beeu 
more gradually done in Italy; he at once established a new school of dra- 
matic music, and in spite of their differences, Piccini co-operated with him in 
this revolution. Gluck’s music is of a higher cast than Piccini’s; it treats of 
the nobler passions of the human mind, and is consequently of a more exalted 
character, but he had neither the richness of fancy nor the versatility of talent 
that his rival possessed. Gluck studied his art like a philosopher—his compo- 
sitions are therefore distinguished by that truth of expression, which would 
ensure to them a certain quantity of effect, let them be performed when they 
might. He also studied instrumentation with care, but he evidently did not 
possess that courage which could emancipate him entirely from long-observed 
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with a talent peculiar to himself for truth of expression, and an 
instinctive feeling for orchestral effects, invented a style of which 
there had been no model before his time, and gave to dramatic 
music an impulse, the effects of which are still visible. Two 
other musicians quite as astonishing, Haydn and Mozart,* in 
some degree invented a new mode of accompaniment and an art 
of developing their ideas, which had before been unknown. The 
songs of these great men all bear the stamp of originality, which 
never fails in its effect. Itis true that the Italians always dis- 
played a disinclination for these compositions, yet their essential 
characteristics have imperceptibly crept into the music of the 
ultra montanes. Cimarosa’s Matrimonio segreto, and some other 
works, are a sufficient proof of this fact. About the year 1800, 
music had then once more compictely changed its form, and in 
some degree its object. It was at least the tenth time that this 
had happened since the birth of Galmini, and the singer had then 
attained his hundred and twelfth year. At this epoch, Paer and 
Meyert began to combine the style of German instrumentation 


rules—so that much of his music is marked by a degree of sameness and want 
of contrast. We shall conclude this note by an observation of his owa. 
“ Before setting to work, my first care is to try to forget that i am a musician ; 
I forget myself, to think only of my dramatic characters; it is the contrary 
defect that unhappily poisons all those who propose for their object the 
imitation of nature. The poet, unwilling or ignorant how to forget himself, 
writes tirades, which though in fact not without beauties, cause the action to 
languish, because they are a bad interpretation of nature. The painter 
attempts to embellish nature and goes wrong. "“he actor declaims and 
becomes cold—the musician cares only to shine, aud produces saticty and 
disgust. 

* Concerning these immortal composers, the latter of whom carried both vocal 
and instrumental music toa pitch of perfection that will probably never be sur- 
passed—so much has been said, that a very little is here necessary. Of their 
reform in the conduct of the orchestra we have already copiously treated. 
(See vol. 8, page 213.) In vocal music Mozart only brought what had been 
proceeding for years, to its height, and in his person the labours of time were 
crowned by natural genius and sensibility. Mczart would have shone in any 
age, but his coming was peculiarly appropriate for the benefit of art. He was 
not formed to commence a revolution, but he was peculiarly fitted to bring - 
one to a splendid close. 

+ The music of these two living composers is so well known, that it is almost 
needless to comment on it. ‘They both, but especially Meyer, introduced a 
German style of accompaniment into their operas, that is to say their style of 
instrumentation was heavier and more elaborate than was usual in their 
age. ‘This is the more clearly to be perceived now that we are conversant 
with a manner of accompaniment lately become so much the fashion, for in the 
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with Italian music, and were thus preparing for that latest and 
prodigious revolution, which has been effected by Rossini, and 


incantation scene and in many other parts of Medea the germs of it are dis- 
tinctly visible. In the Agnese the same thing is to be observed, but Paer’s 
imagination is of a richer character, and his instrumentation is perhaps more 
full of grace and smoothness, though less powerfully descriptive, than-that of 
his cotemporary. 

The German style which has since this period up to the present time been 
gradually making its way to general favour, requires here a few comments. 
The differences between German and [talian music arise from the following 
causes. ‘The Germans are a people of extremely warm sensibility and ardent 
imagination, united with a strength and depth of reflection that guards the 
former qualities from being quickly awakened, and adds proportionately to 
their vigour when they are touched. It is this habit of reflection which has 
acquired for them the unjust character of phlegm, which is so frequently be- 
stowed on them. From their climate and other circumstances, they have not 
till very lately been great in vocal performance, and vocal composition has of 
course, except in a few instances, stood proportionally low in the scale of per- 
fection. It will however be observed that in these instances they have inva- 
riably excelled other nations, as in Handel, Haydn, and Mozart ; it is true 
these geniusses were nurtured elsewhere, but they possessed in the first instance 
the warmth of sensibillty, the vigour of fancy, and the power of concentra- 
tion common to their country. Climate however opposed no obstacles to the 
progress of instrumental music, and in this Germany has always been emi- 
uently successful ; here the qualities we have assigned to them take double 
effect from their being principally confined to that pursuit; the soul that the 
German would infuse into his own voice, he endeavours to impart to instru- 
ments. It was Mozart who first taught those most analogous to the human 
voice, the wind instruments, to sing as it were, and to give passion to every 
note—and although in many instances effects are produced in German instru- 
mentation which are impossible to human organs, yet, on the other hand, 
enthusiasm frequently goes too far, and deceived by its own intensity, aims at 
what it is beyond the power of any thing short of language to express, and 
then follow exaggeration and incomprehensible confusion. In the meantime, 
singing has been moulded by the hitherto leading branch of art; the descrip- 
tive as well as impassioned tone of the orchestra required a corresponding 
force in the singer, and in the attempt to attain this character, originated 
the instrumental construction of vocal passages, which is found in German 
scores. The Italians, on the other hand, are formed for song ;. the salubrity 
and the voluptuousness of their southern climate affects equally their vocal 
organs and their sensibilities; they are the creatures of feeling and impulse ; 
they revel in those faculties which are expanded as it were by the genial rays 
of their own bright sun, but they have not the perseverance necessary for the 
cultivation of talents that require their own efforts to be brought to perfection. 
Thus while the music of Italy is that of nature in its strictest sense —nature, 
lavish in its gifts—that of Germany emanates from the mind that is filled with 
the treasures of study and reflection, and warmed by ardent enthusiasm. 

Germany has however of late made great progress in vocal music; but 
this is hardly to be attributed to itself. In a late history of German poetry, 
it is remarked that “the Germans are not an imitative, but a listening 
people ; they can do nothing without directions, and any thing with them.” 
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which may be justly termed prodigious, since it has altered the 
feelings of the Italian people, and has caused them to prefer the 
noise which they had before detested to delicious cantabiles, and 

to all the combined effects of rhythm, and a characteristic and 
' judicious instrumentation. This revolution, which like all the 
others appears to have closed the career of innovation, was per- 
fected before the eyes of Galmini were closed. 

If nature had rendered her miracle complete by granting to 
him who was such a rare exception to her laws, the faculties of 
memory and reasoning, how many reflexions would have arisen in 
the mind of Galmini upon comparing the music of Scarlatti and 
Rossini! If he had in thought suppressed all that had passed 
intermediately, he might have asked himself whether it was the 
same art—if the voices which sung in both cases belonged to the 
same organized beings—if reason was equal in both instances, 
and if the end proposed was the same. Supposing that the 
impressions of his youth had remained, and that he had preserved 
the faculty of being affected to the end of his life, it is probable 
that his researches would have terminated in perplexity and 
doubt. 

It is not only with regard to composition that revolutions have 
so rapidly succeeded each other during the prolonged course of 
Galmini’s life. The talent of singers and the vocal art, that of 
instrumentalists and the object of their labours, all have under- 
gone the same vicissitudes. After having witnessed the estab- 
lishment of the splendid vocal schools of Fedi at Rome, Pis- 
tocchi at Bologna, Redi at Florence, Brivio at Milan, Peli at 
Modena, Amadori at Rome, Gizzi, Porpora, Leo, and Feo at 
Naples; after having seen them produce many singers of the 
_ first order, such Gizziello, Farinelli, Caffarelli, Guadagni, Ca- 

sati, Aprili, Ettori, Caribaldi, Guanducci, Cipranci, Pacchierotti, 
Marchesi, and Crescentini, he has heard the absurdities of the 
singers of the present day. The same individual! likewise had 


This assertion has been exemplified with regard to singing—Italy has led the 
way, and they are now following her path. Mamlle. Sontag and Madame 
Pasta are curious exainples of the mutual interchange of style that is passing 
between the two countries. ‘The former possesses Italian natural advantage— 
the latter, German intensity ; may not the two have been influenced in some 


measure by the styles of the several countries being mutually cultivated during 
their age of study? 
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heard Corelli, the father of the violin, and had lived to the age 
of Paganini.* In his youth, such organists as Troberger, Reinken, 


* Of this celebrated violinist the opinions are various, and at present this 
country has not had an opportunity of judging of his powers. ‘That these must 
be great is beyond question, but that they are of a kind to awaken more than 
the astonishment of his hearers appears doubtful. As art advances towards 
perfection it necessarily follows that its mechanical powers will increase with 
more rapidity than its intellectual, and from their greater facility of acquire- 
ment will also become more liable to abuse. Paganini possesses these powers 
toa high degree—his enthusiasm is evidently unbounded, and his belief in the 
capabilities of his art is perhaps proportionally so. Deceived by the force of 
his own imagination, he therefore attempts too much, and though his hearers 
are astonished at the strength of mind and mechanical power, which enables 
him to conceive and execute such wonders, yet the effect he aims at is not 
produced because it is impossible, aud he would give more permanent and real 
a probably by attempting less, though absolutely atchieving more. 

nstrumental music has totally changed in character during the last thirty years. 

The style of Mozart has been preserved, and instruments have a language of 

ion peculiar to themselves; although they cannot absolutely raise definite 
ideas they fall very little short of it. England has had the opportunity of judging 
of four schools of violin playingin the performance of Messrs. F. Cramer, Mori, 
Kiesewetter, and De Beriot. In the first is preserved the old style ;_ no one 
can equal him in his performance of the old masters ; his style has all the cer- 
tainty, precision, and contrast that their music requires, while it is at the 
same time tempered and refined by that nice discrimination and pure taste 
which leads him to select those modern beauties that may embeHish without 
taking from its native simplicity. 

Mr. Mori, a splendid scion of the school of Viotti, has added to the feeling 
and fire there imbibed, qualities peculiar to himself. With a perseverance 
perhaps never before equalled he has gone on acquiring every new improvement 
introduced into the art, and he consequently presents au unique link in the 
chain of progression, uniting a style now comparatively gone by (ut not the 
less masterly) with all that has since been added, either mechanically or 
intellectually. His tone is completely original, and has a fullness, a manliness, 
if we may so term it, altogether beyond compare. 

Kiesewetter, replete with the enthusiasm and energy of his country, was 
again of a totally different species. He united the extremes of delicacy and 
brilliancy ; the quality of his tone and of his style were analagous to one another. 
Feeling vibrated in every note, but it was not of an impassioned character ; jit 
was either the extreme of playfulness and delicacy, or of that sombre and 
elevated cast that is too high to touch the softer affections. It was the charac- 
teristic ebulition of an ardent and refined imagination that was too volatile to 
assume the languor of pathos. De Beriot, the pupil of the modern French 
school, is all elegance, all feeling, all soul. If we may use the expression, we 
should call him the most picturesque of instrumental performers. le evidently 
is unmindful of the character of his instrument ; he is only anxious to give the 
character of his own mind. He is, with regard to instrumentalists, what 
Velluti is with regard to singers; and, indeed, the analogy between the orna- 
mental passages of the two artists is most singularly evident. De Beriot’s 
attitude, the expression of his face, and his whole performance, is marked by 
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Buxterode, and Couperin* were admired for their severe and ma- 
jestic compositions, and in his old age he heard country dances 
and overtures to comic operas usurp the organ and the church. 
What in common is there in all this? I repeat if Galmini pre- 
served to the end of life the faculty of hearing and judging, he 
could hardly have thought the music of the nineteenth century 
the same art as that of Carissimi and his cotemporaries. As for 
us who are still beholding fresh changes, in reflecting on the 
metamorphoses to which a single individual has seen the art of 
music submitted, we can only be the less astonished at whatever 
may happen hereafter. If any musician of the present day is des- 
tined to run a career as long as that of Galmini, the music of 
1828 will probably be as much forgotten in his latter days as that 
of Carissimi- is at present. This instability in its forms, these 
complete changes of feelings and opinions, these frequent decays 
of favourites, are facts peculiar to the art. The works of Ra- 
phael, which are dated as far back as a century and a half before 
the birth of Galmini, are still venerated, and his style is not 
founded on a very different system to that of our great artists ; 
Moliere, who had ceased to breathe before the Roman singer 
was born, forms still the delight of a numerous people;+ but Ca- 


the languor of extreme sensibility, and he is perhaps the finest living proof of 
how far the power of the instrumentalist to raise definite ideas extends, whilst 
he is at the same time master of the modern difficulties of execution. 

* The organ players of Germany would merit a particular notice, would 
our limits allow of such. This branch of art, however, has not, like every 
other, continued in a perpetual, and at times rapid state of progression ; nor is 
it to be desired that it should. A solid and severe style becomes the organ— 
the most noble of all instraments—and to this style the really fine organist will 
religiously adhere. The study of the old masters in composition, and of the 
sublime, solid, and intellectual qualities of his instrument in performance 
should be his first care. ‘There are organists abroad, and we possess many 
here who have the good taste to keep sacred this peculiar style, and who have 
likewise the richness and vigour of fancy, that will always give novelty to their 
performance. 

+ There are obvious reasons why the fame of the painter and the poet is 
more durable than that of the musician. The two former are not compelled 
to leave their works to be either exalted or revived by others; the painter’s 
memorials address themselves immediately to the eyes of the world and 
posterity, those of the poet to the mind and feelings, and they are at once 
judged of and appreciated fairly, having always the means of self-defence ; 
but the labours of the musician, be they ever so splendid, must pass from the 
theoretical to the practical artists before they can be presented to the world, 
and the composer remains at the mercy of performers who are changing with 
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rissimi, Scarlatti, &c. are no longer more than classical names to 
the musician, and unknown to the people of the world. 


Le Colporieur,* Opera Comique en trois Actes, Paroles de P. 
Lanard ; Musique de G. Onslow. Paris. Pleyel and Co. 


Mr. Onslow is one of the rare examples of .a mind solely 
incited by the love of art and the desire of fame, and possessing 
sufficient strength and activity to cultivate science to high perfec- 
tion in the quality of an amateur. Necessity is the great stimulus 
to human actions, although the direction is often given by cir- 
cumstances, and it is necessity which in nine cases out of ten 
makes the musician. Genius is certainly as‘little to be repressed 
as itis to be imparted, but even genius is rarely intense enough 
to carry the possessor to fame; necessity commonly gives the 
impulse even to talent. When therefore we see an amateur 
attaining by patient exertion a proud exaltation in art, we at 
once attribute to him that inborn strength which bears him along, 
and which scorns difficulties in the attainment of the promised 
end. These are the circumstances which confer upon the self- 
impelled devotee of science even greater credit than the pro- 
fessional artist, for although he in some respects possesses advan- 
tages in his leisure, and his exemption from any care as to the 
time consumed in his productions, yet on the other hand, the 
very obligation of the artist to be constantly engaged in one 
pursuit, the total absorption of all his feelings in it, and the 
facilities he enjoys of mingling with greater proficients than 
himself, with the consequent collision of his own with minds of a 


every generation, and style is of too ephemeral a nature to be long preserved 
by tradition. Added to this, music is more generally cultivated as an amuse- 
ment than the sister arts, and consequently novelty is almost a necessary cha- 
racteristic. 


* The Pedlar. 
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different mould, all aid him by helps in his career, of which the 
amateur can seldom or ever profit. Thus Mr. Onslow, who has 
certainly risen to eminent rank among composers, deserves to be 
considered as an artist par excellence, for natural inclination has 
been his only guide in the road to fame.* It is now two years 
since his second opera, Le Colporteur, was produced at the 
Theatre Feydeau, where it met with the most decided success, 
and where it continues we believe still to be performed at 
intervals and always with attraction. ‘The overture is as yet the 
only portion of it known in England. This has been done 
at the Philharmonic, but there is much more of the opera that 
deserves the public regard. 

The whole work is however distinguished by one peculiar 
characteristic, and one which invariably appertains to the vocal 
works of amateurs. This is the style di mezzo carattere, in which 
*t is composed—that is to say, it belongs strictly neither to the 
serious nor to the comic opera, but holds a station midway between 
the two, never rising to the exalted state of feeling and passion 
which is inherent in the one, nor bursting into that exhilaration 
and elasticity of spirit which is the life of.the other. By this 
means the emotion of the hearer is seldom so concentrated as to 
rise beyond a certain point, and this it is that in general reduces 
the works of amateurs to a degree little above insipidity ; for as 
their course of life naturally disinclines them to every species of 
exaggeration, it is almost impossible for them to shake off the 
fetters of habit and to assume that freedom and that enthusiasm 
which is the very breath of genius. It is the professed artist, 
who, born to be governed only by the laws of his art, acquires 
the concentration of mind and unrestrained feeling, which regards 
great effects alone, and which produced J/ Don Giovanni, Il 
Matrimonio segreto, Tancredi, and Der Freischutz. 

Insipidity however is the failing least to be attributed to Mr. 
Onslow, although Le Colporteur is decidedly a work di mezzo 
carattere. A brief perusal of his score discovers immediately the 
leading characteristics—great flow of melody, considerable 


* Mr. Onslow is the grandson of the Earl of Onslow through a younger son ; 
‘ve was born at Clermont, in Auvergne, 1734, and married an heiress of Rouen ; 
+» resides at his native place, making yearly visits to Paris; the piano forte is 

ent, which he studied under J. B. Cramer and Dussek. 
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knowledge of instrumentation and orchestral effects, and a very 
correct taste, combined with a apecies of originality that does him 
infinite honour ; he is neither a copyist nor an imitator, but his 
mind is evidently stored with knowledge, he has the modesty 
and discretion to follow the rules promulgated by the finest 
masters, and to remain totally free from the servility which leads 
so many composers to become mere plagiarists. 

Le Colporteur requires much from the singers to render it 
justice.* Four tenors, all having a good deal to do, two bases 
and two sopranos, one of each being prominent characters, besides 
which the whole opera is so arranged as to bring every persorage 
forward by turns, and thus to prevent monotony and to keep the 
interest constantly alive. 


The present programme of operas in general is easily sketched. 
Three is the largest number of persons brought forward in the 
drama. Three grand scenas, two duets, and a trio distributed 
between these personages, with little more than chorusses for 


* Not having been able to procure the libretto of this opera, we are 
compelled to lay before our readers the best sketch of the story that can 
be made from the words of the score. It appears that some country is 
governed by an usurper, the rightful heir to the throne being paronew | in 
some obscure retreat. Oscar, an officer of the King, though his foe, discovers 
traces of his living in a village near a castle or prison, where some of the 
unfortunate captives of the tare confined. He goes to the place, know- 
ing only that he is to ascertain the rightful heir by a scar on his arm ; here he 
- encounters in the captain of the guard at the prison an old friend (Igor), who 

promises to assist him in his research, and to this end resigns his office to him 
under pretence of an order from the King. Alexis, a youth of the village, 
and Mina, to whom he is betrothed, invite the gaoler and the soldiers, &c. 
employed at the castle, to their wedding fete ; here Le Colporteur discovers 
Alexis to be the prince, and throws him as a supposed traitor into their hands. 
se pretend to imprison him, but reveal his birth to him, and carry him off to 
head a conspiracy, which Oscar has already organized. In the meantime this 
last has invited the inmates of the castle and village to another fete in the gardens 
near the palace, whither Mina and her brother Koli also repair, under a 
promise to meet Alexis. Here Valentine, whom we can only imagine to be 
a fictitious personage, is introduced, to whom the villagers pay homage, and - 
who apparently amuses them, whilst the conspirators possess themselves of 
palace; they then enter victoriously, and Alexis still remaining constant to his 
betrothed bride, the piece concludes. This we are aware is but a sketch of 
the story. It is evident that Le Colporteur has much more to do with the 
developement of the piece than it is possible to discover from the score; but 


we have we hope given our readers a sufficient idea of the general character 
of the piece. 
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finales, form the only conspicuous and usually interesting parts 
of the piece. Mr. Onslow has however taken a wider range; from 
the number of characters, and from the share of interest allotted 
to each of them, he is enabled to introduce much variety, although 
he has shown himself a little too fond of the chorus. Another 
thing, particularly indicative of Mr. Onslow’s judgement, is that 
although the accompaniments display throughout his predilection 
for instrumental musie, it can scarcely be said to affect the vocal 
parts ofhisscore. He certainly inclines more to the German than 
the Italian school in every particular, but he has succeeded in 
assimilating its beauties and avoiding its defects. His modulation 
is bold, varied, clear, and free from pedantry or affectation, his 
transitions are natural and well adapted, and his whole style 
proves that he has studied and reflected deeply and usefully, and 
is neither dazzled by, nor prejudiced against the modern school, 
while he justly appreciates the works of older masters. It is 
obvious that Mr. Onslow has singled out no peculiar model, and 
that he has formed himself on many in a more just and decided 
sense than almost any composer we are acquainted with.* He 
has combined a little of Cimarosa’s elegance and sprightliness, 
with Haydn’s clearness and correctness and Mozart’s instrumen- 
tation, but indeed his is a mind that instinctively imbibes and 
reproduces the prominent beauties of genius. 

The first scene, by introducing the principal characters on the 
stage, Igor and Alexis, and revealing partially that there is a 
mystery connected with the former, awakens the interest ; it is 
ingeniously constructed, the phrases of melody allotted to each 
individual character are well developed, the chorus of soldiers is 
simple, and the whole is worked up to a spirited conclusion.— 
“© Redoute ma juste furie,” a base song for the Gaoler, is one of 
considerable effect. The style is a species of mock heroic, which 
is very aptly managed by the degree of importance and grandeur 
given to the voice part, whilst the accompaniments have a light- 
ness, elasticity, and vigour that throw out the voice in bold relief 
und yet appear as it were to be turning its affected grandeur into 
ridicule. ‘This is the plan on which Cimarosa’s comic base songs 


* We lire alluce more especially to Mr. Onslow’s vocal compositions ; 
in his instrumental he inclines to Beethoven. 
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are frequently constructed, and indeed the one before us is so 
much in his manner, that Udite tutti udite, in Ii Matrimonio segreto, 
may almost be considered as its model. The trio which follows, 
“ Oh! depuis mon jeune age,” between Mina, Alexis, and Koli, 
is a most elegant, and at the same time ingeniously constructed 
morceau. The two former are indulging in the unclouded hap- 
piness of their affection, whilst the latter is ridiculing their 
extacy. The first movement has a delightful accompaniment for 
the clarinet and flute, the allegto in ¢ time, written to describe the 
movement of a boat, in a solo for Mina, is very graceful; and 
though constructed on simple materials they are treated with so 
much art, as well as being characteristic, and the instrumentation 
is so varied and beautiful, that it evidences at once the science 
and taste of the composer. This trio would lead us to believe 
that Mr. Onslow has felt and appreciated the simplicity and 
purity of Mehul’s best works, but let it be understood that we 
never point out the associations that appear to us to govern his 
course with any intention to accuse him of plagiarism, but merely 
to show his power of concentrating and condensing the beauties 
that he perceives in other styles. The next scene, a duet between 
Igor and Oscar, in which they discover each other and swear 
mutual fidelity, and which principally consists of recitative, con- 
tains nothing very striking. This is followed by a short and 
spirited chorus for the soldiers, introducing a solo for Mina, in 
which she invites the Gaoler and his friends to her nuptials in the 
evening. It has evidently been the object of the composer to 
impart as much simplicity as possible to this part, and indeed to 
make it derive all its interest from this source. Ali her solos are 
ala Romance in style, and the accompaniments are delicate and 
graceful. The flute* is the principal in the present instance. A 
very pretty chorus is afterwards worked up on the same subject, 
appropriately varied. A solo is introduced for the Colporteur.— 
This personage is formed on two models, the Figaro of Mozart and 
Rossini, and the Autolycus of Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, but 
the union of parts of the two characters makes him original. His 


* We are sometimes tempted to think that the making one particular instru- 
ment the constant accompaniment to characters of a certain class, as was the 
case in the early stages of the opera, is an excellent plan of awakening interest by 
association, if not carried to extremes. Clari exhibits a modern instance. 
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employment is that of the latter, a pedlar, but he is more neces- 
sary to the business of the piece, and he has therefore some of the 
ingenuity in makingand marring the plotsoftheformer. Inthesolo, 
“ Pour des filles si gentilles,”’ he recommends his wares, and at the 
same time stimulates the gallantry of the youths of the nuptial 
party. It is very characteristic. Theact concludes with a repeti- 
tion of the former chorus. , 
Oscar, who is the serious character of the piece, opens act 2 
with a song, (“* Ah depuis le moment.””) In this is exemplified 


‘more than in the comic pieces—the mezzo carratiere, which we 


have remarked. The song has excellent words, but Mr. Onslow 
‘has not ‘feit them in their highest sense, nor.is the French lan- 
guage capable either in music or poetry of exciting that warmth, 
‘that exaltation of feeling, which is the distinctive property of the 
Italian tongue. The song may be appreciated in France, ‘it 


‘cannot elsewhere—the feeling is too subdued. Mr. Onslow:has 


‘perhaps done wisely in falling in with confirmed national pre- 
judices, but the sweet cantabile movement, which, together with 
passages of semitones accompanied with a:tremando, forms almost 
the entire song, :is to our ears unsuited to the-situation, and falls 
flat-and spiritless. ‘The whole is less indicative of talent than any 


‘thing else in the opera. The next duet between Oscar and 


Mina (Tous deux sans biens, sans heritage,) is of a much higher 
stamp. The Andante.and Allegro are.constructed on the simplest 
and best principles; the: melody.is smooth and sweet, and the 


‘interest is kept alive, not by the aid of meretricious ornament, 


but by the natural yet scientific correspondence of the parts, which 
echo each other as.it were, and form together a delightful flow of 
of melody. The accompaniments to this beautiful movement are 
not less excellent ; they are sufficiently.subordinate not to over- 
power the singers, and yet are so diversified as to give the whole 
lightness, and to increase the gracefulness of the voice parts. In 
compliance with the. rules laid down to himself for the treatment 
of Mina’s part, the duet goes on with an exquisitely simple 
romance, beautifully accompanied by the violin, and concludes 
with a repetition of the allegro. As a composition, this piece is 
a model for the delightful effects that are produced by jthe 
simplest means, and is a proof that Mr. Onslow, though so fond 
of the difficulties of harmony and science in his instrumental 
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works, possesses both the good sense and good taste to prefer 
melody and simplicity when the character of his materials requires 
it, whilst he has at the same time the power tv adorn his work 
with gems from the purest stores of his art. The rest of this act 
is little more than chorus, there is no decidedly great piece ; it 
may indeed be considered as a finale, doing infinite credit to the 
composer, for to keep up the interest through 172 pages of chorus 
and mere dialogue is a most difficult task. The first chorus (Ah 
quand il gele,) is most ingeniously constructed on an air, a la 
romance, very characteristic and elegant. ‘Then commences the 
great scene for Le Colporteur, where he enters singing a song, 
the character of which is analogous to Autolychus’s “ Lawn as 
white as driven snow,” &c. This short song and chorus again 
reminds us forcibly of Cimarosa ; there is much of his vivacity, 
melody, and brilliant instrumentation throughout the whole 
scene, in which Le Colporteur plays the conjuror, and by an 
artifice discovers Alexis to Oscar, as the hero to be protected, 
and then by proposing to him to drink the health of the Sovereign 
with his companions, which he refuses to do, throws him into the 
power of his concealed friend as a traitor. ‘The business of all 
this scene is carried on with vigour, and from melody and varied 
instrumentation the interest is kept constantly alive. Mr. Onslow 
has been careful to introduce natural and yet strong transitions, so 
that insipidity is effectually prevented, and the complete contrast 
between the gaiety at the opening, and the misery at the close of 
the scene, is equally effective. —The same simplicity and natural 
modulation which we have before remarked is to be observed 
throughout. The trio between Mina, Koli, and Le Colporteur, 
(Ah venez,) has more pathos than we have yet met with. The 
drinking chorus of the soldiers is another piece of excellent 
melody, and the music accompanying the escape of Alezis is also 
very effective. 

Act the 3d contains very splendid music ; it opens with a chorus, 
(Dans une terre si jolie,) exquisitely simple in its construction, 
and therefore perfectly adapted to the pleasures described. It 
may be called a plain choral melody, and the accompaniments 
are equally beautiful with itself. An excellent knowledge of 
contrast is displayed in giving the air to wind instruments, and 


making the stringed principal when Valentine is addressed or 
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makes her complaints. Her solo beginning, Helas la pawore 
Valentine, is, perhaps, the most expressive piece in the opera, 
heightened by the violin part. The romance in this scene for 
Valentine is another trait of melody we are strongly tempted 
to think must be a national air, so truly characteristic is it ; if 
not, an additional proof of the composer’s talent is here afforded. 
Throughout this scene, there is an originality in the ideas, and 
chasteness, purity, and elegance reign so completely in the 
construction and instrumentation, that the specimen proves the 
riches of the mine from whence it springs. 

The next scene, in which the conspirators meet in the palace 
gardens, begins with a solo for Alexis, (Justice eternelle) which 
after the intervention of recitative between the different characters, 


is worked into a good chorus. A spirited solo in C minor for 


Alezis, when placing himself at the head of his friends, follows, 
(Je sais tous les devoirs.) This song, for it deserves this title, is 
supported by very vivid contrast ; it is composed of two phrases, 
one full of the ardour inspired by the new duties of Alexis, and 
the other referring to the state of simple nature, from which he has 
justemerged. The two feelings are characteristically expressed, 
and are connected by an easy and natural transition. The choice 
of key is very good, for it allows both of the brilliancy and of the 
species of melancholy, that the just expression of the two emotions 
require. This song is also transformed to achorus. A movement, 
with really an exquisite accompaniment, principally for the violin, 
horn, and flute, follows, in which Mina is introduced, and the 
scene concludes with a repetition of the chorus, (Justice eternelle). 

There is a most curious resemblance between the next chorus 
(Allons, vive la Danse!) and the opening chorus in Der Frei- 
schutz, (Victoria der meister soll leben). It lies principally in 
the accompaniments and the general structure of the piece, more 
than in the melody, and is not indeed sufficiently like it to be 
considered as a plagiarism. 

(C'est la féte du Village,) a duet and chorus, is another 
excessively pretty melody, with a violin accompaniment, and a 
very national character. The duet in which Alexis discovers his 
rank to Mina, and shares his glory with her, is simple and beau- 
tiful, and the chorus that concludes the opera is very spirited. 

We have thus arrived at the end of our task, and a pleasing 
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one it has been, for we are now so accustomed to wade through 
thick tomes of what is called effective music, where noise is substi- 
tuted for brilliancy, exaggeration for passsion, and insipidity for 
simplicity, that it isan absolute relief to return at last to nature 
and probability. 

There are two kinds of great musicians, those who are endowed 
by nature with all the quick inspiration and impatience of restraint, 
that marks the genius which, by the same light that dazzles also 
blinds mankind, and those whose minds, sensibly alive to the 
beautiful, are guided by fine and correct taste, and obtain by study 
the species of perfection in art, which may be termed more intel- 
lectual than imaginative. The former are distinguished by 
splendid beauties and as splendid faults—the latter, perhaps, by 
neither in so great a degree; but while it is the province of 
the one to extend the limits of art by power, it belongs to the 
other to defend her from the encroachments -of error, and by 
cultivating those minor though not less necessary beauties, to 
contribute to her entire perfection, thus giving strength the pre- 
cedence to ornament. : 

Of this useful as well as gifted class is Mr. Onslow. ‘The 
capacity of his mind has been strengthened by study, his imagi- 
nation, though probably not extraordinarily vivid by nature, 
has caught inspiration from contemplating the masterpieces of art 
and science, and his ruling quality, the sensibility that is the 
foundation of taste, has been matured and refined by years of 
patient observation and reflection. We have not lately met with 
a composer who is so free from direct imitation, mannerism, or 
extravagance, as Mr. Onslow. He is guided purely by the dictates 
of nature in the vocal parts of his score, whilst the elegance and 
characteristic arrangement cf his accompaniments display the 
thorough musician, 

A short analysis of the overture to Le Colporteur will give us 
the materials for comments on his style and powers in his instru- 
mental music, which is decidedly superior to his vocal. This 
branch of art is not subject to the rapid changes that affect its 
compeer. It has gone on gradually enlarging its sphere of action 
and gaining force and power of expression, but its fundamental 
principles continue the same, and he who conceives a beautiful 
subject, developes it with clearness, treats it characteristically, 
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and assigns to each instrument its just species of expression, is 
still admired and appreciated even though he should not adopt 
modern noise and eccentricity, or aim at the production of effects 
beyond the power of the instruments. Such is the course Mr. 
Onslow has pursued. In tracing the materials of which his style is 
formed, we discover the clearness of design that belonged to 
Haydn, a portion of the simple strength that distinguished 
Beethoven, and that general knowledge of the character of his 
instruments that Mozart rendered indispensable to composers ; 
out of these principles he has produced a style of his 
own, and replete with beauties. Those who would compare 
cursorily Mr. O’s quartetts with the present overture, would be 
perhaps inclined to regard them as the work of different minds, 
but this change of style arises from his knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the two compositions. In the quartett he has let his 
fancy wander freely and revel in the almost inexhaustible 
resources of his art; it is there his province to deal principally 
with the imagination ; but in the overture he feels that he has, in 
some degree, to develope a story to his hearers, who are moreover 
not all enlightened connoisseurs, and he attends first to that 
object. In the present instance he has succeeded perfectly. The 
overture opens with an andante in C major, very simple, with 
some beautiful solos for the horns, clarinets, and violoncellos. 
The allegro in C minor takes its subject from Alexis’s song in 
Act 3d, (Je sais tous les devoirs) which, from its vigour and 
capability of extension, is well fitted to the purpose. The move- 
ment is divided into three principal phrases, which are well 
expanded, and indeed each succeeding idea may be traced from 
its rise in the mind of the composer, to its final commingling with 
the body of the piece. This extreme perspicuity, and a peculiar 
smoothness in the construction of the accompaniments to the little 
traits of melody that are interspersed throughout, are the leading 
features of the work. What may be called the conversation of 
the orchestra is well sustained ; indeed the wind instruments are 
brought rather more into play than is usual on such occasions, 
and the gradual exaltation of the effect towards the conclusion is 
also well managed. Although this overture is perfectly 
adapted to its original purposes, it has not the less merit as an 
individual composition, and is an excellent concert overture. 
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In the formation and preservation of the characters of his drama 
Mr. Onslow has shewn equal talent with the other portions of his 
work, The simplicity and beauty of the characters of Alexis and 
Mina are well contrasted with the mystery of Oscar and Igor, 
while the comic attempt at grandeur in the Gaoler, the rusticity 
of Koli, and the originality of Le Colporteur, give great zest and 
diversity to the whole. This opera must indeed be-considered as 
a treasure in musical stores, and while as Englishmen we are proud 
of Mr. Onslow’s talents, we can but regret that they are not 
consecrated to the advancement of art in the country of his 
fathers. 


A complete Theoretical and Practical Course of Instructions on the 
Art of Playing the Piano Forte, commencing with the simplest 
elementary principles, and including every information requisite 
to the most finished style of performance ; written and most humbly 
dedicated to his Majesty, George IV. by J. N. Hummel. 
London. Boosey and Co. 


By many it will perhaps be thought singular, after the 
multifarious works which have already been published on the 
subject of musical tuition, we should yet allow that such an one 
as the present can be needed in this country. The Germans 
possess some works of the same class, but in England there was 
not, before the publication of Mr. Hummel’s, one book which 
contained a complete course of instruction applicable to the 
present style of performance in every particular.* Thus the 
publication before us, embracing agreeably to its title every 
branch of the art, becomes a desideratum in the musical world, 


* Of Mr. Clementi’s and Mr. Cramer’s elementary works our opinion has 
been so often expressed, that no repetition is necessary here. It is however 
no disparangement to say that they are not in some points sufficiently extended 
to preclude the use of further additions at the present day. 
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and it has been hailed with proportionate eagerness.* High 
praise is due to the manner in which it has been got out in this 
country ; the clearness, perspicuity, and freedom of style with. 
which the accompanying letter press is given, the accuracy 
observable in the very complicated examples, and the neatness of 
the whole speak highly both for the abilities of the translator 
and the care of the publisher, while spirit and enterprise is 
abundantly proved by the undertaking of such an extensive and 
important publication. 

Both playing and teaching the piano forte have with every 
other branch of music undergone vital changes within the last 
fifteen years, which have been effected in a great degree by 
competition—competition existing not only between masters, but 
between scholars likewise; every amateur must play well, if at 
all, and there are now few teachers who are not stimulated by 
this emulation in the pupil, and who are not moreover compelled 
to exertion by the knowledge that there is superabundant choice, 
and thus the interests of master and learner are generally united, 
and produce results very favourable to the progress of art. But 
the English musician of the ordinary class is too often neither 
sufficiently deep in theory, nor sufficiently “ instinct with feeling,” 
to teach much more than the mechanical difficulties of his art, or 
to teach even these upon a system that is clear enough for the 
comprehension of the youthful mind ; yet upon this perspicuity 
does the success of instruction mainly depend. To these 
masters such a treatise as Mr. Hummel’s is invaluable, for 
as it frequently happens that a want of method arises from 
absence of leisure for reflection, or from bad teaching in tho 
first instance, rather than from natural deficiency, so the 
large portion of knowledge our author’s work unfolds, the 
result of years of practical experience and thought, emanating 
too from an intellect gifted with superior attributes, will 
act as a stimulus to the mind heretofore unconscious of its 
own powers, and awaken faculties that before lay dormant. It is 
indeed more to the master than to the student that such works as 
the present are addressed ; in all cases oral instruction is the best 


* In Germany, a very large edition was sold on the first two days of its 
publication. 
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suited to children, nor is it possible to produce a work that shall 
treat scientifically of the art and yet be level to their understand- 
ings; but the master imbibes with ease all the valuable knowledge 
that such a production contains, and he can afterwards present it to 
the pupil in a form suited to his intellect. 

Mr. Hummel has however sought to render the plan of his work 
as clear as it is comprehensive, and as concise as is possible, con- 
sistently with such necessary extension; for it is an excellent 
maxim that the rules of art should be few and strong. The book 
is divided into three parts, the first containing elementary instruc- 
tions, the second a complete system of fingering, and the third 
instructions on the finish, expressive, and ornamental parts of 
playing. 

The first characteristic which strikes an attentive observer, is 
the eiegant turn which is given to the simplest precept, the internal 
evidence which everything bears of having proceeded from a mind 
of exquisite refinement and feeling,* and this characteristic dis- 
tinguishes the whole work, whilst another result of the same 
sensibility, is his method of adapting different modes of teaching 
to minds of different temperament, as is exemplified in page six, 
where he gives two ways of teaching the notes. This important 
circumstance is but too little attended to in general. The master 
is but too apt to forget the fragile and uncertain nature of the 
young mind, and to consider that instruction is to be enforced 
rather than imparted, and as Tasso beautifully expresses it, 

Che il vero condito in molli versi 

I piu schivi, allettando, ha persuaso. 
With regard to the essential point of position and the proper use 
of the hands and fingers in playing, Mr. Hummel has we think 
scarcely been sufficiently explicit. Nothing isso little generally 
understood, and nothing is so difficult to elucidate clearly to the 
mind both of master and pupil, for no decided rules have ever been 
established on the subject, and Mr. Hummel by saying more upon 
this head, and giving stendard laws by which others might have been 


* Of this we insert a beautiful proof in the concluding example, intended to 
exemplify the difference between essential and accidental sharps and flats. 
The reader will find it a curious demonstration of the progress of taste to 
compare this little lesson with any of the most esteeincd for children (Hook’s 
for instance), written twenty or thirty years ago. 
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guided, would have done an infinite service. ‘The great defect of 
piano forte players in general, appears to us to be the substitution 
of force for pliancy,which is the true guide to neatness, brilliancy, 
and certainty of touch. In this we are supported by the little Mr. 
Hummel has said about it. ‘The muscles of the arms and hands 
must act without any stiffness, and with so much force only as is 
necessary to move the hands and fingers without languor.”’ But 
this is not enough to explain how sufficient power is to be 
obtained, combined at the same time with pliancy and stillness of 
hand. A child will, if he wants to produce tone, stiffen his wrist, 
hand, and fingers, as he would when about tostrike any other hard 
body, and if he be told not to hump, he will lessen the quantity of 
force, but not of stiffness, with which he touches the keys, unless 
he be made clearly to comprehend, that pliancy of hand is the first 
requisite, and that such pliancy is to be acquired chiefly in the 
knuckles or lower joints of the fingers, so that they may act as it 
were independently of the rest of the hand, while strength or force 
should be a secondary consideration, Many au unfortunate 
beginner labours away at a difficulty with fingers as stiff as 
skewers, and arms jerking with every movement of the hand, little 
dreaming by what easy means the thing might have been done, 
and many an excellent master wonders at the slow progress of the 
pupil, without ever discovering the real cause of his dullness. 
Great minds arrive at a conclusion, and compass the means of 
acquiring what they wish, as it were intuitively, while others of 
less capacity attempt to imitate them by different and consequently 
unsuccessful means. It is for the great to give such clear eluci- 
dations of those apparently unimportant points that are disco- 
verable only to their penetration, and such too as shall enable the 
little to follow them more easily.* On the subject of touch 
likewise another has not said enough. It is from this quality that 
the principal charm of performance arises—the production of a 
good tone being amongst the first requisites of piano forte playing. 


* With regard to the actual position of the hand and fingers, there are now 
so many different opinions, and such various systems broached, that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine between them. Great masters are, 
however, agreed upon essential points—the pliancy, freedom, and easy position 
ofthe hand: as to more minute circumstances the master, perkaps, will best 


Judge from the character of the hand, which is almost as various as that of the 
mind. 
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But.what are the means of producing it? Mr. Hummel says, all 
pressure and thumping are to be avoided. Here we cannot help, 
suspecting a mis-translation of the former word, but as we have no 
means of referring to the original, we cannot verify our conjecture. 
The reason of the case stands thus. Tone must be produced either 
by force or pressure—the first is decidedly wrong, the second 
therefore must be the means resorted to, though it is possible Mr. 
Hummel, who is extremely eager to prevent_the sustaining a 
note longer than its proper duration, may have made use of some 
such word as pressure, to prevent the student from falling into 
this error in his endeavours to obtain a good tone. The rest 
of the elementary part of the work is clearly and methodically 
arranged and explained, aceompanied by examples in the 
eompass of five notes, with seventeen variations on a little 
theme, to illustrate practically the value of notes. This is excel- 
lent. An equally good chapter follows on the marks of trans- 
position, which are clearly and succinctly explained, and beauti- 
fully exemplified. There is however we think a slight mistake 
in the arrangement. The examples to illustrate triplets, the 
bind, syncopated and dotted notes, &c. as well as the marks of 
transposition, consist of short pieces written in strict lime, but 
time not having been yet explained, how is the beginner to com- 
prehend it? ‘This chapter should have followed those upon 
time.* Seventeen pages of exercises within the compass ofa fifth 
for the formation of the hand conclude this section. The rest of 
the first part treats of the seales, keys, signature, intervals, and 
time. Upon this last topic the author has been exceedingly clear 
and explicit. His plan of combining accent with time from the 
commencement, so that they shall be associated in the mind of 
the student, is altogether nevel and masterly. A too lax atten- 
tion to this important branch of performance subtracts very gene- 
rally from the effect of piano forte playing. Accent in music is 
so necessary to the ear, chat without it all is confusion. In order 
to ensure the proper understanding of the subject, Mr. H. recom- 
mends that the time should be given out with the hand, and to 
this intent excellent directions are inserted. Next follows a 


* In the practice of these exercises, Mr. H. recommends Mr. Logier’s 


chiroplast. 
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chapter on the various marks used in music, with a short glossary 
of the Italian terms applied to time and expression. The first 
part concludes with a practical recapitulation of the whole, con- 
sisting of sixty pieces, exemplifying every separate rule. They 
contain most beautiful specimens of composition in all styles, 
tending not only to impress on the mind of the learner the efficacy 
of the rules to which they refer, but likewise to awaken a taste 
for all that is elegant and refined. These pieces should however 
have been marked by the metronome. In a subsequent part 
of the work Mr. Hummel strongly recommends its use to com- 
posers, and constant practice by it to students, and he at the 
same time shows the inconsistencies and even contradictions of 
which composers were formerly guilty in its application. This 
could only arise from the absence of some established rules on the 
subject, and even now many incongruities of the same kind are 
observable. 

A supplementary chapter contains a list of the composers 
whose works Mr. Hummel especially recommends to the study 
of scholars, and in this, it is at once a pleasure and a pride to 
us as Englishmen to observe the honourable place he has assigned 
to Mr. Cramer, for the list may in some degree be taken as a 
proof of the place which each composer occupies in Mr. Hum- 
mel’s opinion in the scale of perfection, and it can but be matter 
of sincere gratulation to observe how high a rank is allotted to our 
countryman hy the pupil and successor of Mozart, and the man 
who is acknowledged by all Germany tostand at the very top of 
her professors. 

The second part treats of fingering, which Mr. Hummel justly 
considers as “ the most important part of his work,’’ and which he 
has accordingly arranged with the utmost attention to the clear 
and exact comprehension of the pupil. It has often appeared sin- 
gular to us that fingering has never before been reduced to any 
thing like a system that was capable of being generally applied, 
although its possibility and utility were evident. Such a system 
it has been Mr. Hummel’s endeavour to complete, and he has 
been perfectly successful. He has divided the principal kinds of 
fingering into ten classes, proceeding from the easiest to the most 
difficult, which are illustrated by examples containing all the 
different sorts of passages in which each mode of fingering may be 
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used, and arranged according to the interval in which each 
passage is comprised, in order that the student may be able to 
refer to them when similar combinations occur in other composi- 
tions. The plan is at once comprehensive and perspicuous, and 
the examples are rendered more weighty by being selected from 
the works of great composers, so that the pupil may be certain he 
is practicing passages which he will meet with elsewhere, and 
which therefore have a sure object in view, whilst science is not 
forgotten, and in most of the examples the chords from which they 
are derived are given, and where any peculiar difficulty occurs 
remarks are added which facilitate its performance. In the treat- 
ment of scales, page 69, the same clear and methodical plan is 
pursued. The diatonic scale is not only given in the simple 
octave, but in the ninth and tenth, through two octaves, and to 
the general rules for its fingering the exceptions are added with 
the greatest care. The fingering of the chromatic scale is marked 
according to Mr. Moscheles’ plan, and is treated as much in 
detail. The whole of the examples illustrative of fingering 
extend to 293 pages, and are masterly. Every variety of combi- 
nation is given with proper fingering, accent,and emphasis marked, 
and classed in the manner stated above, nor can there be a more 
splendid field for study open to the aspiring student, or of in- 
valuable matter for the master. It demonstrates the simple prin- 
ciples on which Mr. Hummel’s plan of tuition is founded, and the 
clearness and precision with which his mind is capable of arrang- 
ing and carrying this plan into effect. Were it for this part alone, 
the work ought to stand in every musical library and be the study 
of every musical enquirer. 

The last chapter contains three fugues, one by Bach, one by 
Handel, and one by Hummel, as examples for playing in parts ; 
they are all fingered and marked so that the pupil is made 
acquainted with the province of each hand in such a performance, 
and the licences allowed in fingering, whilst it evinces at the same 
time Mr. Hummel’s sense of the efficacy of such practice in the 
attainment of what he has called “ the loftiest departments of the 
art.” 

Part three contains two sections, the first of which is on the 
various graces used in piano forte music, most ably explained, 
and illustrated by examples, some drawn from Mr. H.’s own most 
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approved works. This portion requires no comment—the same 
clearness distinguishes it, and it is most beautifully exemplified. 
The first two chapters of the second section are in our view im- 
portant, inasmuch as they treat of a subject which we have long 
wished to see discussed theoretically—the beauty of performancein 
general—that is to say;*the expression, feeling, and the means of 
raising definite emotions which are to be infused into piano forte 
playing, in fact, if we mayso term it, the philosophy of the art, Like 
‘all persons, who feel acutely and intensely, Mr. Humme] appears 
to consider that all power of expression must be innate, and is not 
to be imparted, and accordingly his remarks on this subject are 
limited and more technical than philosophical, although what 
there are, are so good as to induce us only to wish the more 
strongly that he had extended them. With regard to the almost 
impossibility of imparting feeling and expression, we agree with 
him—that is to say, we agree that it is impossible to give sensation 
toablock. But blocks do not cultivate music—they only labour 
at it, and it is only to those who have the necessary sensitiveness 
of feeling to pursue this beautiful art as it should be pursued, 
that we would address the means of its philosophical treatment. 
It will be perhaps said, that to such persons those means would be 
unnecessary, but there is no quality so liable to excess as genius— 
and again, where there is no absolute genius, there is often extreme 
sensibility, which requires a just direction, and to students thus 
gifted it is, that fixed philosophica! principles of action would be of 
the utmost utility. Many composers (we believé We may include all 
good ones) imagine some story, or some peculiar circumstances, to 
give a colour to whatever they thay be writing. Now, if it be in 
the power of certain ideas to generate analagous sounds, (as is 
proved in vocal music) why. is it not equally in the power of 
certain sounds to give rise to analagous ideas? We have known 
persons who, in order to impart equality and truth of expression 
to their performance, were in the habit of ascribing a story to 
every lesson they played, and we know one instance in which a 
particular feeling was attributed to every passage in a beautiful 
composition ; this might be going a little too far, but it is on the 
possibility of such analagous feeling between the composer and 
performer, that we would ground the basis of our philosophy. 
One objection offers itself immediately, namely, the impossibility 
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of raising by the same sounds the same ideas in all minds; 
this is true, but if melancholy was the prevailing sentiment 
of a piece, it would signify little, if one player attached 
to it the idea of a hopeless love, another that of Milton’s maiden, 
“sober, stedfast, and demure,” and another Collins’s nymph, who 
‘poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul.” The 
feeling would be the same under all circumstances.* Our hypo- 
thesis has been already partly proved by a custom which has lately 
become prevalent, of givinga particular feeling or sentiment as 
the basis of musical compositions, as in Kalkbrenner’s La Solitu- 
dine, Moscheles’ La Teneresza, and Rondeau expressive, &c. and 
Mr. Clementi, long before th2se were written, had given a perfect 
model for such compositions in his unequalled dramatic sketch (for 
so it must be called) ‘* Didone abbandonata,”’ in his second sonata 
dedicated to Cherubini. ; 

Mr. Hummel says, that “Beauty of performance cannot be 
perfectly taught or acquired, though much that relates to it may 
be explained by means of circumstances connected with it—and 
correctness of performance alone admits of a thorough develope- 
ment.” This is quite true, in the way that such instruction is 
usually given, for although the ear may acquiesce in the propriety 
of the excellent technical rules and examples for expression 
which Mr. Hummel gives, the unassisted mind cannot feel or give 
them the peculiar charm or character that they should seem to 
require without there be some certain idea attached to them. For 
example: give to a student, too young to have considered the art 
philosophically, but who shall be endowed with natural genius and 
feeling, a well-known national air. From association, he will be 
aware of its peculiar character, and will instinctively impart it— 
but, give him a Jesson, he is not at home in it, and its effect is not 
nearly so*good. We confess that from the purely intellectual 
nature of Mr. Hummel’s compositions, we had expected more 
from this portion of the work, for we feel that the present state of 
piano-forte (indeed ali instrumental) playing, requires philoso- 


* An anecdote will help to prove this assertion—A person having ad. 
words to an air, said (before shewing them to his friend) “ What is the 
character of this melody,” and played it. ‘The reply coincided precisely with 
the feeling depicted in the words written by the adaptor—but he and his friend 
were of totally different characters. 
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phical principles to direct and strengthen the quantity of mecha- 
nical power now obtained, and we believe Mr. Hummel to be 
amongst the few who would be capable of writing such a 
work as should establish principles and laws of permanent 
utility to the art. The concluding chapter on extempore 
playing also falls far short of what we should have looked for from 
the pupil of Mozart. We should have imagined that such a sub- 
ject would have admitted of remarks on the best modes of modu- 
lation, on the choice of appropriate subjects, on the treatment of 
melodies, &c. &c. Perhaps Mr. H. did not wish to extend his 
work—but here indeed is a field for philosophical speculation. 

Mr. Hummel’s Book, then, as a whole, aims at more, and is ar- 
ranged ona more generally useful plan than any work of the same 
class before published. Themere collections of passages which are 
usully+ published as instruction books, witout rule or precept, 
have long been accumulating, but in the first and second part of 
Mr. Hummel’s piano-forte school these heterogeneous masses are 
classed and arranged in a manner to be applied to general pur- 
poses, and to assist instead of bewildering the learner. They dis- 
play a mind that is accustomed to think deeply and clearly, and to 
combine the useful with the beautiful; and the master who takes 
an interest in the advancement of his pupil, cannot have a finer or 
surer ground of effecting his purpose than Mr. Hummel’s work, 
whilst to the amateur it is a treasure that cannot be surpassed in 
value. Its dedication to the King we hope we may consider as 
aational compliment ; and as such, we trust that the reception 
of the work in this country may amply reward the enterprise of 
the publisher, and satisfy the ambition of its justly cele- 
brated author. 
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“ Fleuve du Tage,” varieé pour le Piano Forte, par Ch. Chaulieu. 

Air Suisse, varieé pour le Piano Forte, par Ch. Chaulieu. 

Air Italien, varieé pour le Piano, par F. Hiinten. All by Cocks 
and Co, 

A Hundred Impromptus, or short Preludes, composed by Charles 
Neate. S. Chappell. 


Mr. Chaulieu’s Lessons are of the same class with his  Choeur 
des Montagnards.” They are quite new, being composed we 
believe expressly for the house of the publishers, and are very 
showy Lessons, suited to the general capacity of amateurs. The 
adagio of No. | is thin and too florid, nor can we divine the 
reason for crossing the hands in this passage. 
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This is only dragging in difficulties; the allegretto to the 
same lesson is very good, No. 2 is original both in the choice 
of the subject and its treatment. Every variation possesses decided 
character, especially No. 4, which, though easy, is in every way 
excellent. Mr. Hiinten’s Lesson is very brilliant, but has little 
else beside execution to recommend it. Var. 4 is original and 
effective. 

Mr. Neate’s is a work of great ability. Many would perhaps 
think that talent was scarcely required in a production of such 
minor importance, but we are accustomed to judge of such composi- 
tions according to their utility and their adaptation to the purposes 
for which they are intended. Mr. Neate’s Preludes will be found 
of real benefit to the student, because they are of a kind to initiate 
him into the peculiar characteristics which ought to distinguish 
such pieces. There is evidently no labour about them; they are 
spontaneous efforts of the imagination, and depend (as they 
ought to do) on rich modulation, and the expressive powers of 
the player for effect. 

















Singing exemplified ina Series of Solfeggi and Exercises, pro- 
gressively arranged, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte ; to which are affixed explanatory Observations, composed 
and writien by T. Cooke, Member of the Philharmonic Society 
and Royal Academy of Music, Director of the Music to the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and Bavarian Choir, at Warwick 
Sireet Chapel. London. Clementi, Collard and Collard. 


Mr. Cooke is better known by the versatility of his talents than 
by his many additions, which however he may justly append to 
his name as authenticating these talents to all who may not 
have witnessed their exercise. He comes late into the field in 
his quality of a didactic writer upon singing. Numberless are 
the elementary works, and some of them are of no mean merit,* 
which have been published in England within the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Mr. Lanza in his “ Elements of Singing,” and 
Mr. Bacon in his “ Elements of Vocal Science,” have perhaps 
more thoroughly exhausted the subject than has been done by 
other writers—the one by a prodigious accumulation of practical 
examples—the other by his philosophical investigation of the 
principles of the art. If to these be added the Grace Book, and 
Signor Garcia’s examples of florid variations, or Mr. Duruset’s 
very elegant collection of exercises, the student need seek no 
further, for his patience, his powers, and even his life will pro- 
bably be at an end before he has been able to go through their 
contents. Nothing that written instruction can convey, will, we 
will answer for it, be wanting to his knowledge. 

For those who would wish to understand the physical and intel- 
lectual foundations upon which all vocal excellence must be laid, 
Mr. Bacon’s little essay is the book—for those who would re- 
solutely perfect themselves in the practice of the art ab ovo, we 
should recommend Mr. Lanza’s. To the student already some- 
what advanced by oral instruction, Mr. Duruset’s affords a most 


* In our first volume, page 315, we introduced to the notice of the reader 
the voluminous Solfeges d’ Italie, Aprili’s treatise, Mr. Lanza’s elements, Mr. 
Jouse’s introduction, and Mr. Ferrari’s treatise. Since that we have 
reviewed more than we can remember. 
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elegant and useful recreation—Signor Garcia’s is principally for 
the powerful, who wish to finish their studies by cultivating the 
memory, the imagination, afd facility to their utmost possible 
extension in the invention and application of ornament. The 
Grace Book is a compendious mode of atchieving the same end. 

These sound and solid works are not however for the capacity of 
the million. Singing to the many is merely an amusement, not a 
study or a profession, and therefore elementary treatises are 
wanting to aid the tutor and forward the pupil. Ofsuch a kind 
is Mr. Cooke’s. : 

A short introduction prefaces the work, and it isa very sensible 
concentration of the common general rules for beginners in the 
regulation of their practice. In speaking of the uniformity of 
tone, Mr. Cooke has used a beautiful and to us a new image. 
“The lower tones,” he says, “should be characterized by 
roundness and fullness, the upper by delicacy and sweetness, and 
those intervening so constituted as (if the simile may be hazarded) 
to complete a cone composed of the same melodious material 
from its base to its summit.” 

A series of scales and exercises upon intervals, with various 
harmonies follows, and each is prefaced by some short direction 
as to the purpose of each, or the method of pursuing that purpose. 
Speaking of intervals, our author remarks the curious faculty 
which accomplished singers possess of “‘ knowing what note they 
are singing without the necessity of hearing it played or seeing it 
written.”’ These instances, though not common, are yet more fre- 
quent than would be imagined, and they present a very singular 
property of musical memory, which explains some phenomena, 
that without this means of explanation would seem still more 
wonderful. Dr. Crotch we have heard will pronounce with the 
utmost precision as to the difference of two forks, which he may 
hear at distant intervals of time and different places. This is 
done by the combination of this power with memory. He notices 
and remarks the exact pitch for instance of a fork he hears in 
London. He immediately knows that the one he hears at Oxford 
is so many portions of a note lower or higher. But the question 
is how is this delicacy of the organ to be cultivated and attained ? 
We conceive by immense practice alone, founded upon a superior 
natural endowment. Perhaps ifthe mind were especially directed 
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to the object, which seems to be Mr. Cooke’s intention, it would 
tend in a greater degree to its acquisition. 

Mr. Cooke we perceive pursues the simpler modern method of 
considering the syllables to be fixed to the same notes, not accord- 
ing to the old mode, convertible according to change of key ; nor 
does he say any thing about it. Now the reason we imagine 
why the syllables do, re, &c. are used, is not because they are the 
best sounds for tone, but because by association they fix in the 
mind the differences between a whole tone and a half tone. 
Unless then whenever the key changes, the syllables are changed 
conformably, this association acts against instead of for the pupil. 
The old mode is we believe gone out, but we see little utility in 
the syllables unless it be preserved. 

To the word portamento Mr. Cooke assigns its modern usage— 
but we think he ought to have stdted it is principally adopted by 
Italians. It is not we maintain a grace to be applied to English 
singing. It belongs almost wholly and entirely to the Italian 
musical language of passion, and is very sparingly employed by 
great and legitimate English singers. In the example given (the 
word “ Farewell,” as it occurs in the seventh and eighth bars of 
Handel’s “ Farewell ye limpid springs”) he las not sufficiently 
distinguished between anticipation and porlamento. This last term 
implies a particular sustentation of the voice, which must be heard 
to be comprehended, as well as a soft gliding through minute 
divisions, either of a note or passage, not to be explained by 
written notation. The glide is expressed by the Italians by the 
word strisciare. ‘Thus there are in fact three degrees—anticipa- 
lion, portamento, and sirisciamento. ‘The last is very rarely used, 
The instance he cites partakes of both the former. 

The observations upon words, breath, &c. at page 44, and the 
subsequent examples are excellent, and indeed supply in a mea- 
sure, though not so fully as may be desirable, what has long been 
deficient in such treatises. 

One short and very good rule concludes his brief exposition of 
the use of appogiaturas—“ a strict attention to the accompanying 
harmonies* and just feeling of the poetical sentiment are the best 
guides for both the length and expression of an appogiatura.” 

* The singer must however, be it remembered, first auderstand harmony 
to know what he is to attend to, 7 
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But all the ornamental parts of singing are most copiously and 
most completely explained in Bacon’s Elements of Vocal Science 
and the Grace Book. Indeed Mr. Cuoke’s instructions are almost 
entirely abbreviations* of that author’s more complete explana- 


tions. It would have been more fair to have given the passages 
as quotations. 


From these remarks it will we hope be gathered, that we think 
Mr. Cooke’s an exceedingly useful book for the assistance of mas- 
ters and the advancement of pupils in their rudimental studies. 
There is throughout a careful attention to progression, by which 
we mean to express, that the author is anxious to lead forward 
his scholar by just gradations, both as to the formation and the 
extension of the voice, and the inculcation of principles. In short, 
it occupies, and we think very usefully, a middle place between 
the too meagre and too full (if such a thing can be) explications 
of the art, and bids fair to become one of the most popular of the 
instruction books hitherto published. 


* We do not wish to bring such a charge without proof; take the following 
as one amongst others : 

Cadence (in Italian cadenza,) is the embellishment which singers are wont 
to introduce just before the last note of an air, where the composer places a 
pause to afford the performer an opportunity, as it were, of expressing extem- 
pore the prevailing sentiment of the composition, according to his individual 
feeling. ‘Thus the cadence occupying the last place ought to equal if not exceed 
the other parts of the song in fire, force, and meaning, and the engagement on 
the part of the singer is hazardous, inasmuch as he thus undertakes to give the 
finishing touches by mere notes, uncombined with words.— Elements of Vocal 
Science. 

The cadence is a decorative addition, introduced most frequently on a pause, 
leading to the end of an air, &c. 

In a cadence the fancy, taste, invention, or in one word the genius of the 
singer has full opportunity of being displayed. Let it be remembered, that in 
an extempore cadence the singer is doubly responsible, by becoming at once 
both composer and performer, thus undertaking to give the last finish to the 
composition ; great care should therefore be taken that the cadence be not 
inferior to the air to which it is attached, the character of which it should not 
only preserve, but if possible heighten; and thus complete such a climax as 
will leave the auditor nothing to wish for.— Cooke. 

















Airs of Haut Ton, the Poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 
with Symphonies and Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop.— 
London. Power. 

Songs from Fairy Land ; the Poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly, 


Esq. the Music by John Barnett. London. Cramer, Addison, 
and Beale. 


The familiar pictures of domestic life that from age to age form 
the most popular and pleasing if not the most valuable portion of 
literature are to be classed under two leading divisions—those 
which represent the manners of times gone by and those which 
describe the fashions, habits, and peculiarities of the times of the 
authors. Our own era is particularly marked by these distinc- 
tions, for whilst one pre-eminently great novelist has given to the 
world portraitures of past scenes and persons with a force and 
beauty previously unattained, those who pursue any thing like the 
same plan must be content to be thought merely imitators. This 
circumstance perhaps has turned the thoughts of others with more 
certainty towards the alternative course—namely, that ofdescribing 
things as they are. And as the extremes of society present 
motives and actions which are far more picturesque and interest- 
ing objects than are to be found in the smooth even tenor of 
middle life, it follows almost necessarily that while the lower are 
occasionally introduced, as much perhaps for the purpose of vivid 
contrasts as descriptive power, the principal actors are taken from 
the loftier range of society. Many novels, some written with 
great ability and mixing much of the philosophy of human nature 
with the result of extensive study and observation, and others of 
inferior rank have lately appeared, but all of them descriptive ofthe 
manners of the highest classes, and all of them faithful in a degree 
that declares them to be the productions (which some are avowed 
to be) of people of condition or of persons mixing intimately with 
what is called high society, and minutely observant of its charac- 
teristics. We lament to be compelled to admit that these pictures 
are deplorable for the profligacy, heartlessness, or weakness of the 
principal actors in these mimic scenes, and while not a few of 
them possess so vivid a resemblance that we could almost swear 
we had been present in the saloons and drawing-rooms where the 
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realization existed, and known the very persons—the candidates 
for these honours are yet so numerous that we can fix them on no 
particular individual nor assign them to any particular mansion. 
This sort of impression is indeed aided by the fact that some of 
the characters are undoubtedly sketched from persons well 
known, which may give an air of greater vraisemblance to the 
whole; but where no such direct likenesses can be imagined, 
there is but too much of general truth to be at all creditable to 
the fashion or the fashionables of our age. It has even been said 
that “the aristocracy of talent” has conspired to degrade “‘ the 
aristocracies of birth and opulence,”’ but we are afraid it must be 
confessed that the novelists of the present day have done no worse 
than those of the last century—they have described what they saw 
and heard, drawing from nature, and “ dipping the pen in mind.” 
And if the philosopher be disposed “ to lament the weakness of 
these latter times” he must look for the cause in the augmenta- 
tion of the means, facilities, and connections which science has 
wrought, and the consequently rapid successions of business pur- 
suits and amusements, which are the inseperable, nay almost inevit- 
able claims upon birth, rank, and opulence. Instability, and 
almost as a necessary consequence, frivolity follow—the mere 
multiplication of acquaintance, and the forms incident to the ex- 
tension of intercourse, occupy the larger portion of the hours of 
the great, while indifference and apathy must be a no less certain 
result attending perpetual change of person and employment, 
perpetual application of new and strong stimulants. ‘The power 
of wealth forbids all necessity for self-exerted providence, except 
amongst the few whose spirits rise above the inert mass, and who 
are determined to master and to bind the rest, and thus the free 
power of reflection and _ self-directed energetic action is lost. 
Feeling, opinions, manners, and pursuits, all become con- 
ventional, and society assumes the inanimate, drawling, insipid, 
worthless, reckless tone of the most stimulant luxury, yet of the 
most immoveable indifference, which these descriptions will de- 
clare to posterity were the distinctions of our days of illumina- 
tion. All this must be mortifying enough. But wealth, fashion- 
able arrogance, and fashionable apathy have proved that wheresuch 
corruptors of the heart reign they have deprived the victims of 
all healthy, all natural, all enthusiastic or ardent susceptibility 
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of the good which is granted them, and provided them instead 
with an @s triplex which even truth, if it sometimes pene- 
trates, cannot strip away. There is however some hope that 
the ridiculous light in which they are thus placed, toge- 
ther with the fruitless fatigues, disappointments, and petty per- 
sonal struggles and mortifications to which they are subjected, 
may through these very instruments awaken a keener sense of 
their lost time, their degrading habits, and their blunted feeling, 
and those opportunities of good and of happiness that are thus 
suffered to evade and glide away from them. They must also 
sometimes compare their enjoyments, because of the freer inter- 
course of ranks and the more general communication between the 
proximate classes, with those of firmer mind and healthier notions, 
and happier pursuits and attainments. And this reflection it is 
that closes our long moral introduction, and brings us to the pub- 
lication before us, which will contribute, if such a thing be pos- 
sible, to the end we have deduced as the most beneficial purpose 
of such lively but short appeals. 

Our author has written a series of songs founded upon the inci- 
dents which of course he considers to be most characteristic of the 
interests, thoughts, and actions that are apparent in the minds of 
the “ Haut-ton.” They are in some instances descriptive, in 
some colloquial. The poet puts one into the mouth of a mother, 
others are given to an husband, a younger daughter, a wife, &c. 
&c.—and in the general they are well imagined. Take for 
example the following :— 

This is my eldest daughter, Sir, 
Her mother’s only czre ; 

You praise her face,--Oh, Sir, she is 
As good as she is fair ; 

My angel Jane is clever too, 
Accomplishments I’ve taught her ; 


I'll introduce you to her, Sir, 
This is my eldest daughter. 


I’ve sought the aid of ornament, 
Bejewelling her curls ; 

I’ve tried her heauty unadorned, 
Simplicity and pearls: 

I’ve set her off, to get her off, 

Till fallen off I’ve thought her, 

Yet I’ve softly breathed to all the beaux 
This is my eldest daughter. 
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I’ve tried all styles of hair-dressing, 
Madonnas, Frizzes, crops,— 

Her waist I’ve laced, her back I’ve braced, 
Till circulation stops : 

I’ve padded her, until [have 

Into a Venus wrought her, 

Bit puffing her has no effect,— 

This is my eldest daughter. 


Her gowns are a /a Ackerman, 

Her corsets a Ja Bell; 

Yet when the season ends, each beau. 
Still leaves his T. T. L. 

I patronize each dejeuné, 

Each party on the water; 

Vet still she hangs upon my arm ! 


This is my eldest daughter. 


She did refuse a er 

(1 own it was absurd), ° 

She thought she ought to answer no ! 
He took her at her word! 

But she’d say yes if any one 

That’s eligible sought her ; 

She really is a charming girl, 

Though she’s myrinen < aughter. 


, Mywife is very ‘mapa, 


She tunes it over much, 

And teases me with what they. call 
Her fingering and touch. ‘ 
She’s instrumental_to my pain, 


‘Her very Broadwood quakes ! 


Her vocal efforts split my brain, 
I shiver when she shakes ! 


She tells me with the reatest ease 
Her voice goes up to a 

And proves it, till her melodies 

Are maladies to me: 

She’s “ Isabelling” if I stir 

Front where my books lie hid’; 

Or “O no we never mention her” — 
I wish she never did. ’ e? 


Her newest tar ndtuin dat to be 

The same we heard last year,— . 
Alas! there’s nogpariety » 

In variati here. 


Through ies wild and Mtrange ; 


I wish she’d change her notes, they want 
Some silver and some change. 
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a od ° . . 7* . *~ 
“9 ° A d ‘. ‘ 


Oh: te and dura 


. eaded: SONGS. 


i ‘nusteome: out pext Springs Mamma, . 
must come ont next Sprihg a 

To keep me w gov erness . 4 

Would be 4 cruel thing: * me 

, Whene’er I see my sisters dvessed 


“Jn leno and in lage,~~.* e Fall 
_* Miss Twig’s a artmeitt — tobe. és 
. » - , A miserable place. , 


~ I must come at, &e. t 7 


Pm <e'y sick of Gnosv’nor Square,, . 
a2. The path within the rails ; 
« -) l’m-weary of Telenacbus, 
»,. + AndSuch outlandish tales : 
I hate my Freneh—wy vile Chambaxd, ; 
In tears I’ve tarméd bis I Jeaves; , ¢¢ 
* Oh! let me Frenchify my hair, 


g - must-egme out, &e:: te 3 
r- a 
; oT ienow quite wel what I pues say | 
: ; hg partners at a a 7¢, w 
* ve gota pretty s or two ; 
‘a _And they oald mo for all. es 
. Wan: ‘hussar, Ed praise his ‘horse, 
“ And.win a smile from him; . 
~ ““". And ifa paval man, 1 


’d lisp ¢ ‘a Se 


My husharid, means extremely well, — 
% “Good, honest, humdrum man; * 
~~ really I can hardly tell, - 
w first.ouy feuds began. 
“oe vr a was a iffatch of my-mama’ By 
- ‘No, mdtclnat all, I mean, 
Unless deelifipg fifty has 
One feature [ik e fteen.- ~* 
a n 


ie "idpsloave the polos set, cy), 


- 


» © # long’ to hav al ulgt, 
By ten “And our feat grays in sie yt : 
tm g@ » 2Sir William’#étecd ih ie, 
_ dle wooed me fourt 
- And I consent nia da Ren it 
Was grayer than his grays. ‘ 
“\vou. x, NO. XXXIX .—1828. - . 3c 
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* .duced to alldw all" possible’ latitude’ for- effect to the singer, the” 
* ‘nélodies are.rather to be regarded as ,the ,_Accessorits—the yebi- 


eave” ~ ‘soc. 


ge me adet 
. 1 ainihilaattaesa 5 g tee, .' 2 % 


“« -¢ Plate, pinentoney, and pearls; «* *  , «’ 


re Fors Maan Royal Higbnesses, - ‘“, . . 


# ¥ : - Dukes, - 
‘! ** Sir William as fn Parliament,’ 9» §.¢ 
“ :& noticed by the King, 4 Ooo. 
o wher he made tis apligeent, . 4.3 


rquisses, and Karls. = 


e he “hes > » « . % . 
‘He grumbles now!" a woman’s whim | 

te “Tyrie night, to day » he says, fos 
t* Me As if he thopght 7d sitwith him *° AY 
‘ Benighting all my days! 6 se ES, 

. At 8ix he rises,as for me; 1 ehs. 
.¢ At twély@T ring.my be, 8 et 
ys * Thuswe’re wound u alterna eh ee ee 
. ie a ord 7 we! -F Yat 7 TF 


¥ 
‘ 


“The inte pay judge of he execution ‘of f een by. these - 
specimens, The music is not, str, jking’ as; such, but being intro- 


-cle—than the principal matter. They are-of course Written soas | 
to be accegsible to any oF té no voice, “and supported by the ac- ~ 
companiment... This perhaps does hot quite apply to“ My”, 


husband means exlremelyswell? which: is constructed with Some 


very wide skips—apd either is a walté, or is an ‘imitation of one, | sate 
Indéed the character of*dane@-tunes- athe 4o two or three of * * 
them: This ‘we présume is andthrer aif ‘the’ style.aud the, « - 
range of.’the “musical cultivation . to gre hick the & Ha ut-(oh’” * 
aspires. | How far % persons of quality” ‘yill relish being made 
the’ cause of wit ‘if? other men”. tydly be. raber “doubtful, 
dithough small falk “and mystification. aré the figur of speech 
niost in use amongst themselves, if the auffior of Gran yan other’ , 

~ novels *. Rave ¥eferred to arg tote creditell.='The. claims of ad 


, a Bayly y"s'songe toan 1 “entrance Ingo the privileged gircles ares* , i 
owever of the samme kind, and we vannat “close pur revoinnehda- * ae 


tign 0 of them better than by citing the fing dad ofthe thifd id 
tiie colfection. a e . 


tia % 4 . a ie 
. $. ”. ’ . 
; ary bas” written a novel; ‘ ; er" ¢ 
; * A story-of elega aan : 7 JF et 
‘ ' ‘No stuff about tape 1 ina hovel, 8 
7 Nosketch of a commoner’ 8 wifes : . 
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e ae ; : ne Pl unita’ saxes, ‘= on 381 * 
“ y » »,. sp @ ; 
if + Nosrash such as pathos and/passion, = . 
a9 , Fine feelings, ex rediongand wit, my ‘Ss 
Te é "Bae all abbyy F people of fashi “# ' 4. 
t... i? Come ond ook at his ‘cpm te they, jes. ce * 
$ or 
i Be “The? oA Songs 'Yrane Fdiry Lind”, are é joms Binductios: the 
© * words being Mr? Bayly’s, the tiie proceeding from My. Barneity’ 
T° © The site” naturally Jeads’ tar thé expectation of ah ineZinative” 
**. work aspiring to all the rgperhy an withwhich | fancy has beew 
taught to adorn the ; reign of Oberd a and Titania. » But he, who + + 
. ‘trusts to fancy, a'sprite moreairy and “develtfet than any ‘of the 





- 





a elves ofthe. “ king pf ghosts and shaddws,” will but too/often ’ 
, ~ find himself. out of his, reckoning, \which we regret to say is Sur 
‘a "misfortune in . this estimate, ~The songs are distinguished by but * 
few of those properties which we should liavé anticipated. * They 
in are generally tales with a. moral+tales indéed of fairies, and told , 
in a ‘sprightly ‘manner, but thing. Bbficient i in that elegauce ~ 
. _ and imagination which can‘be but . ill-dispensed with in any thing 
-* having relation td the fantastic | beings, of whose existence the 
genius of Shakespeare has forbidden us to thifk’ but as hé has 
) se described. Thig objection rises, more powerfully ‘hewever at first 
- # than afterwards; for wes find they improge upoh, svpatition. "The 
foltowing, are amongst the ae ae Rt ts = 
TOR). Is the reign o f fancy over, £ . ,' ‘ 
‘. ‘With pit fairy*train? oN ae r 
| ; Shall uo-more be peopled i 0% 
fy an @ c ‘s we the v ofp of the brain?,, * ‘ 
rs bilge 4 modh is bright above.us, | 
’ ‘ ps - Ware to venture forth,/ «© %, 
atte *s asic f there. reno spirits - ' a 
grt ' he air ahdémthe earth? - ° 
ro ® > Whee. “we hear’soft strains of music, . w «4 
y « abe ee Shall we doubt that silver’ strin * 
tr . ' Haygé been fouch’d ye oes oe 
f a, P ps the dew is ont Mislewingd 2. x , 
4 9% Au. y When wevsee the mystic cifcle “ 
Ty a if n the meadow’'s green expanse, — 
png ING Sb eafoubt me e expanse, “ . e 
ye .. & sOFf fala io aac ap eo 
a: 4 No; Mpnaadt wi ll lése her ver, 
ae Ve ae And‘the use fogget her skil _ > . 
Ba ee If we say thoscwfld resp responses, : 
‘ *.«_° Are mere érhoes from the hills : 
, : Bc 2 | 
4 “ va * ae , id > 
4 te 
‘ 4 * - * 
_ 
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«e 
; >” If we say-no fairy revels a 
‘ . gf Leave their shadows on the heath, * -, 
« ' « We sfiall blight the‘sweetegt blos<oms 
‘ , That e’er bloom’d in Faney’s wreath. — 
~ O! we must not drive the fairies : 
* From gheir summer haunts on earth, 
% « O! wevntust not€purn the legends 
~J»  . » Oftheir mischiefand:their mirth ; 
“| » « OF wemusft not rob the blue-bells 
> & * Of the,beings who resort 
: To their'yilken eells for shelter, 
ig \e Till. Titania holds ‘her court. 
‘ e *” a 
 Dve fair gifleto ound me,,to win back a lover » 
: ae Who. ities from the fotid one, still faithful to him ; 
I know. I qursirang'dl but these spells will récover 


t is sad, and the eye that is dim. 
Oh! if 1 was pale when he fast look’d upon me, 


v4 


sae SS G M¥ tears fh his abseire had banished | bloom; 


«« © Yet would I had §mild, for J fear he will shun me, 
“His gay spirit shrinks from feproaches and gloom. 
... But'hever again shall he sce me dejected, 
be il My grief whew he frowns shall lie deep in. my breast ; 
* Pilb my hot browwith.the dews I’ve collected 
P ~ From rings.on the meadowsby fairy feet prest; 
My hair 1’1I adorn’ with éach delicate flower 
? Thatbuds in the moonlight,for legends will prove, 
; «4 When man is inconstant, such Wreaths have the power 
* Te bring back the beauty that first won his love. 
Mr. “Moore’s supreme success in the: production of ballads 
‘almost nécessarily impels the mind towards his works when- 
ever we take up a volume of songs. This.allusion is not made 
with agview to any invidious comparison, for who is to bé com- 
- pared té Moore ?but to point out an advantage which his plan 
. i given, him over all his competitors. Mr. Moore writes to ¢ 
music already Composed, 2nd to melodies too which are selected 
from the enfite sora ulattost of all time.and all eountries—with 
what exqiisite’taste and judgment we néed not detlare. Now if 
> any one thing can excite the feelings ofa true poet mofe than 
another, if any stimulus can be applied to eall forth with more 
warmth: and vigouf the imagery with which a full mind and a 
pregnanffancy teems, it is a strain pf music stealing into the soul 
“ like the'sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.” 
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The melody raises the fondest recollections and the finest emotions © 
that ‘life has treasured, and the _images afe bot the natural, the 
aecustomed expression ofa sensibility so nurtured and so warmed. 
We are’ perfectly satisfied that it is thus a portion of the intense 
beauties of Mr.. Moore’s adaptations may be accounted for— 
something more is gained by the continual direction of the fancy 
to the same object—the foundations indeed are laid in the union of 
the strength and deli¢acy of his imtellectuahcapacities, inthe extent ° 
of his various knowledge, and the fapidity of his power of assimi- 
lation. But no other individual hagJistened. to the excitement % 
of mielody with so felicitous an inspiration, © | 

The poet then who merely writesfor musi #8 by comparison ‘but. 
half warmed, while the issue of the creation of the air'is uricettain* . 
He who selects the melody first, and whose vetse is born of it, has * «# 
already to his hand, perhaps, the most difficult as well as the most 
captivating of the two ingredients. If it should be maintained _ 
the poetry has, or ought to have, a reciprocating influence upon 
the faculties of the composer, there is still the fact, that the music 
thus chosen is selected for its rare perfection. The contrary, there- 
fore, can only apply to those productions of musical talent which : 
are called for by an express admiration of the beauties ofa parti- © 
cular poem, which can scarcely be said to apply to,recent produc- # 
tions that have not yet’ received the stamp of universal 
approbation. ~ ong-* 1 2 

But we must leave'this digression to attend to our mare imme- 
diate business. 

Mr. Barnett i is unquestionably a man of imagination, and'there 
is always a Wivacity of apprehension and of execution in whatever 
he does characteristic of his mind. In this instance the distinction 
. » is made visible by quaint rhythm in various instances, by the 

assimilation (for it cannot be termed the invention) of lively “ * 
melody, and by the structure of the» accOmpaniments, which in 
more than one instance remind us of “ the pert fairies and the e 
dapper elvés.”” There are twelve pieces, ten of which are songs 
and two duets. ‘Fhey are all above the level of mediocrity, but 
some are of much higher merit. “Is the reign of fancy over” — 
“€ Once a silly maid’’—are examples of the rhythmical eccentri- 
city. “O! where have you been sweet sister fay,” and “ The 
wee Heizelmanchens,” of the singular accompaniment. As proofs 
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'* of the assimilation rather than invention of melody, we may cite 
“ the Nursery Tale,” where whole strains of La Biondina in gon- 
doletta will rise to recollection, and “‘ Young Brincan beware,” the 
introduction to which is clearly a remembrance of ** Nel silenzio”’ 

_“¢ in Il €rociato, which is itself’ a paraphrase of “* Benedetta sia la 
madre.” We mention these resemblances with no intention to 
Bg charge Mr, Barnett with plagiarism ; they exhibit only the legi- 
= timate use of study—namely, the collection of materials which 
oy) | ere to be*honorably applied; as classical language becomes the 
a6 _ vehigle : of ideas in verbal composition. To prove our sincerity, 
h J” &we think Young Brincan a sweet and expressive song. But by far 
_~s “+" the most original. .pfece and ‘beautifdl air in the collection is, 
4 “<T've fairy gifts round me,” which is in the sound, healthy 
“$ taste of the’ middle ages of song writing, those of Arne or Jack- 
son. The melody is smooth, sweet, and expressive, and the 
_harmony and accompaniment wacally well chosen : take the fol- 
‘lowing line for an instance :— 





¢€ 


° bring back the beauty that first won 


mad 





, F b 


The poet and the composer have then joinily produced a light, 
pleasing, and superior book of songs; and though we cannot 
place them upon the same elevation with Mr. Moore’s unequalled 
' “volumes, we are not aware of any other work of the same species, 
(the Spanish Melodies excepted) that comes up to this. 


- 











La Melaneolie*et La Gaité,* Romance and Rondo Brillante,’ “for 
the Piano Forte, composed by F. Kalkbrenner. 
Characteristic Minuetto and Rondo, for the Piano Forte, (extracted 


from a Duo for the Piano Forte and Violin,) componed by 


F. Kalkbrenner. 
Air Suisse, with an Introduetion and Variations. for the Piano 
‘Forte, composed by H. Herz. 


“ 
' 


Rondo Capriecio, for the Piano Forte, on the admired Barcardle™ 


in Auber’s Opera of La Muette de Portici, by, H. Hers. 
London. All by Goulding and D’Almaine. ‘ 


- 
« 


> 


+ 

The language of passion in music is now so much extended, and 
admits of such wide and various interpretation, that it is become 
almost a distinct study to understand the peculiar dialect, if we 
may so express ourselves, in which each composer writes, and the 
nature of Mr. Kalkbrenner’s first lesson is very difficult ‘to 
analyse. Music, besides the power which it has of expressing the 
various emotions of the human mind, possesses likewise distinct 
properties of its own, and it is these properties which give. it 
a degree of'superiority over any other language, because they 
allow, nay even demand a species of versatility, which would be 
inadmissible in the natural and common yehicle of thought and 
feeling. Thus for example the actor, could scarcely’ blend 
together the opposite feelings of melancholy and gaiety, unless he 
were painting mental derangement, but the musician. is permitted 
to use this license of combining opposite states of feeling, because 
from the indefinite expression of his art, the imagination“is left to 


its own-free action, and the mind is affected without the .necessity * 


of speech to interpret,its emotions. The only thing requisite to 


be particularly looked to by the composer is the manner in which’ 


he regulates those nice shades, those nuances which lead from 
one sensation to another, and in some same sort confiect™the two 
together, and insensibly raise such emotions in the mind as shall 
gradually conduce to the desired change of feeling. In embo- 


* We have before adverted to the absurd mixture of languages which is 
allowed in the title pages of piano-forte lessons—surely it.would be to the 
credit of publishers to correct these extravagancies. 
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dying or describing the emotidns produced by a particular situa- 

tion, Mr. K. has before. most perfectly succeeded; his “ La 

‘Solitudine” is exquisitely perfect in this particular, and has 
* demonstrafed his power to perform one of the most difficult tasks 
| ‘of the composer—but his present effort does not approach his 
former attempt in a philosophical point of yiew, though it is 
extremely beautiful as a. composition. 


. » » “The introduction i is a short developement of the purpose of the 
, Whole, being as it were an elegant exposition of the story. La 
‘* *  Melancolie™ is described by a beautifully expressive romance, 
i 2 which hoWever we ‘vere surprised to find in the key of F major. 


, All our associations would lead us to consider the minor mode as 
‘ almost neécéssary in the description of nielancholy, and we must 

- “*  °-think that Mr. K, would have better imparted that intensity which 

3 is an inherent quality i in this sentiment, by a different choice of 
key. Gaiety is depicted in a quaint and elegant allegretto— 

_* La Melancolie”’ is again introduced in A flat (still major) and 

_ two pages of working up, in which the two sensations are blended,. 

’ “ © seonchude the piece: 

my ' a Melancolie et la gaité” is a lesson of the first order, when 

< compared with others of its class, but when set against some of 

‘Mr,-Kalkbrenner’s own composition, it scarcely reaches his 
. accustomed.tevel. ‘It will not bear the analysis from which most 
Of its companions come out, only the more pure—it is evidently 

. -attdressed ‘tothe mind, for it contains but little mechanical power 

' comparatively. speaking; ‘but although it has been.necessary for 

ls, ‘us to ‘regard it in a. philosophical point of view first, we are not 

‘prohibited from considering it technically, as it will be most gene- 
‘rally considered} andy in this light it becomes an interesting 
-and-a faultless composition. ‘ 

q* 2, His. second, lesson is not so good in its present ag in its original 
form ; it isa fine subject, requiring the more eldborate develope- 
ment’ given “by two: instruments, and its difficulties of execution 
are sometitnes extravagant ; for example, why would not the 


‘following passage have been equally éffective if performed with 
‘both-hands ! 
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The lesson however is not without what weconsider execution of 
sterling worth, and is. one certainly of genuine excellence—nor 
do we point out its slight blemishes from that love, of finding 
fault, inherent it is said in all critics, but to show how qven great 
minds are sometimes allured from the path of true fame by the 
fashion of the day. 1. * , 

Mr. Herz’s lessons do not require a separate notice, and indeed 
little more can be said of them but that they are showy and 
sparkling, full of the now common-place difficulties of execution, 
and more adapted to months of hard practice, to create great 
astonishment, than to afford any permanent gratification. 


Home, Sweet Home, or the Ranz des Vaches, an Operatic Drama, 
in two Acts ; the Poetry by J. Pocock, Esq. the Music com- 
posed, adapted, and arranged for the Voice and Piano Forte, by 
H.R. Bishop. Goulding and D’Almaine, 


Oh England! what is become of native talent and native feeling, 
that gny thing foreign is seized upon for the necessities of art, 
rather than supply them from your own resources? the walls of 
our theatres must now resound with the Ranz des Vaches, 
because a few Swiss wanderers have introduced it into the 
Metropolis, and Mr. Bishop has been calléd upon to waste his 
fine talents upon a subject principally founded ona call for cattle. 
Yet so long is it since we have seen any compositions of Mr. 
Bishop’s, that we gladly seize even the present paltry opportunity 
of welcoming his re-appearance in the musical world, otherwise 
** Home, sweet home,” might for us sink at once into the oblivion 
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which we fear awaits it. The story is taken from a French Vau- 
deville, and is both bare of incident and full of imprgbability. 
Colonel La Roche (Mr. Warde) having pledged his faith to 
Maria, a peasant girl, (Mad. Vestris), when a boy, leaves his 
home, supposed to be a hamlet in Switzerland, and returns, after 
many years absence, high in rank, and scorning his early sweet- 
heart. Inthe meantime the humble Maria has been married to 
an old General, who having transformed her into an elegant and 
well-educated woman, dies and leaves her a rich widow. The 
Colonel re-visits his native place in disguise, in order to 
avoid any unpleasant encounters, is discovered by his father, and 
falls in love with the unknown widow ; he is then persuaded to 
visit Maria, whom he still supposes in her original state, and here 
the widow again captivates him as his forsaken love, and in the 
end becomes his wife ; the under plot is carried on by Mr. Wood 
and Miss Forde, as Edward and Florine, lovers of course. The 
former deserts from his regiment, being seized with the Maladie 
du pays, and runs many risks ere he escapes being shot, whilst the 
loves of Natty, a drummer, (Keely), and Lisette (Miss Goward), 
form the comedy of the piece. 

This tale derives its principal, if not its only interest, from the 
music, scenery, and dances with which it is supported. Madame 
Vestris is the heroine and chief prop of the piece ; it furnishes 
meagre materials enough to the actor, but to the composer much 
worse, and Mr. Bishop has evidently considered it as useless to 
attempt to adapt music to it that should satisfy the connoisseur ; 
he has accordingly not brought his genius, but his ingenuity into 
the field. This is evident at once, when in the overture he 
introduces the old and universal favourite, ‘* Sweet home,”’ in 
.order to awaken agreeable and characteristic associations. It is 
arranged in a manner to prevent any complaint of its monotony, 
and has the desired effect. 

“ The sun has been long on old Mount Blanc,” is a very pretty 
round for three trebles, formed on a Ranz des Vaches—its extreme 
simplicity renders it very characteristic. The next trio, however, 

. “ Return, return,” is infinitely its superior in this respect as in 
every other. The first part contains beautiful melody, and the 
last, which is modelled on the chime of bells, is contrived not only 
with considerable ingenuity, but also with that delicacy of taste 
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which gives the last polish to talent; this trio for two trebles and 
a tenor is well adapted to the chamber. 

The melody of Mr. Wood’s song, “* The land of my birth,”’ is 
pleasing, but without novelty; it is however such as to suit 
the singer, who is best in such music as requires nothing more 
than beauty of tone. 

Madame Vestris’ three songs are so much of a kind that they 
may with perfect propriety be classed together. They are all 
distinguished by simple though catching melody, with certain 
little passages of jerked semiquavers, which favour Mad. Vestris’ 
peculiar style, pauses on the lady’s favourite notes or words, &c. 
in fact there is nothing to do in them—they are merely airs for the 
actress, rendered effective by the little winning tricks of which she 
is mistress, and by which she secures an encore in two out of the 
three songs; in the first she performs the tanz des Vaches to 
admiration. The finale to Act | is effective, and the quartett 
and scenic chorus, with the scene that follows, are both ingenious 
and tasteful ; the principal subjects are the Ranz des Vaches and 
our old friend, the Swiss air, Sieh nur auf. From these little 
traits Mr Bishop has formed a really beautiful duet and chorus, 
and has demonstrated how worn-out materials may be renovated 
and embellished by the hand of genius. 

The duet and chorus, “‘ Come be gay,” is pretty, and the comic 
duet between Natty and Lisette is capable of good stage effect. 
The finale, “* Roll drums merrily,” is a tolerably good stage 
chorus, with plenty of noise and a catching air, first taken as a 
solo by Madame Vestris. It is very short, as if Mr. Bishop was 
tired of his business, and in truth we should wonder if he were 
not, for genius like his, tied down to such materials is “a 
sorry sight.” He has done all the justice to his subject of which 
it is capable; he has given it agreeable and characteristic 
music, and to do more would have been to break a butterfly upon 
a wheel. But when shall we see him doing that which is more 
becoming his talent and rank as a musician, assisting in the 
revival of the sunken taste of his country ; we know that com- 
posers can hardly be expected to labour without encouragement, 
but it is the peculiar attribute of genius to bear down obstacles, 
and to extort sooner or later that admiration which increases in 
proportion to the exaltation of its subject. 
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The Evening Service, being a Collection of Pieces appropriate to 
Vespers, Complin, and Tenebrae, including the whole of the Grego 
rian Hymns for every principal Festival throughout the Year ; 
composed, selected, and arranged, with a separate accompaniment 
fer Organ or Pianoforie, by V. Novello. Books 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. For the Editor. 


Few persons possess such a patient spirit of research, or exert 
it $o laudably as Mr. Novello, nor ate many endowed with his 
talent for re-producing the beauties of past ages, which he can at 
the same time accommodate to the character of the compose 
whom he is revising, and thus heighten, discover, ot bring out 
eoncealed beauties, by moulding them to his own taste. Mr. N. 
indeed must be considered as the prime upholder of Catholié 
. music in England, whilst those who admire the finest and rarest 
specimens of the art, merely for their own worth, must be equally 
obliged to him, with the followers of the ancient faith. Of his 
Evening Services, as far as book 6, we have already given notices,* 
and we now resume the gratifying employment. 

Book 7 opens with a treble solo and chorus, by Mr. Novello, 
and, as is evident in all he writes, the composer forms his style on 
the purest niodels. Rich modulation and simplicity are his 
sources, and he draws from them witha skilful and discriminating 
hand; of this the beautiful chorus to the “ Ora pro nobis” is a 
striking proof. The “ Allelujah” is also a very fine chorus. The 
gradual working up from page 6, though done with the utmost 
care to the preservation of its original simplicity and cleafness of 
design, is capable of great effect. 

A quartett and tenor solo follows, arranged ftom the “Ido- 
menco” of Mozart, which although exquisitely arranged, is (we 
must think) as well as the march, at the end of the book, from the 
same opera, rather too dramatic. ‘The motett of Heser is a 
splendid composition, completely in consonance with the feelings 
it depicts, The “ Asperges me” forms an exquisite relief to the 
strength which characterises the rest of the motett. Tlie “ Ate 


* See vol, 5, p+ 193, and vol. 6, p- $53. 
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Maria” of Cherubini partakes of his customary sweetness and 
flow of meledy ; and Wesley’s “ Salve Regina and Chant for the 
Litany successfully assert his excellence, even though in competi« 
tion with such powerful rivals. 

The motett and choras of Gluck is arranged froni the intro« 
ductory chorus iti Alceste, “ Ah di questo afflitto Regno,” ad is 
beautifully adapted. ‘The inténsity of Gluck’s music, and his sub- 
jects, which generally called forth that intensify to the utmest, as 
well as the purity, and if we may So term it eondensation of his 
stylé, renders parts of his dramatic musi€ more suited to the pur 
poses of the church than that of most other masters, and iti the 
present instahce Mr. Novello’s judgment has led him te select « 
work admirably calculated to bear the transformation. His own 
“« Tantum ergo” is a piece of rich and beautiful modulation. 

Book 8 opens with a quartett, “ Veni sancte spiritu,” by J. G. 
Schicht, an esteémed eomposer, who was Chapel Master at Leipsic 
in 1785, There is considerable strength about the composition, 
but the modulation is conducted with little attention to grate— 
often indeed it aproaches to harshness, as for example, at page 3, 
bars7and8. The Allelujah which follows is a fugue, displaying 
much science, but is uninteresting in any othersense. An almost 
total inattention to accent in the treatment of the words will here 
also distress the refinedear. There is a4 striking resemblance be- 
tween the base of the conclusion of the fugue and that of “ For 
he the Heav’ns’’ in Haydn’s Creation. 

“ Jesu bone pastor” is a soprano solo, arranged most beautifully 
from Mozart’s Idomeneo. Inthe change to the minor key, at the 
words * Miserere,” &e. Mr. Novello has displayed great judg- 
ment in transplanting the original brilliant passage for the voice 
to the organ. It is altogether a beautiful movement. The tenor 
solo, ‘* O Fili Redemptor,” by Perti, is exquisite from its purity of 
style; it is perhaps of somewhat too light a character for the ex- 
pression of the words, but this slight defect is easily overlooked 
among its beauties. The short Allelujah is a very choice morsel. 
Cherubini’s “‘ Tantum Ergo” is a most spirited composition. It 
contains broader masses of light and shade than this master in 
general displays, and it is therefore distinguished by fine contrasts 
and great vigor of construction. 

The choral motett, arranged from Portogallo, is a good 
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specimen of the master, but stands badly against Cherubini; 
the book concludes with a chorus, trio, and fugue, from Haydn’‘s 
Seasons. 

Our limits will not allow even of so brief an analysis of every 
piece, and from this point we must confine our remarks to the 
most prominent. The “ Laudate Dominum,”’ arranged from 
“ Mozart’s Vespro intero, in book 9, is to our apprehension too 
much ofa bravura for the church, although Mr. Novello’s beau- 
tiful organ accompaniment softens it down a little. It is followed 
by a very sweet hymn for four voices, by Haydn. The “ Sicut 
erat” to Mr. Davy’s Magnificat is extremely brilliant and effec- 
tive. Mr. Novello has himself a beautiful “‘ 4/ma Redemptoris,” 
and the whole of Mr. Wesley's contributions are distinguished by 
a rich, simple, and striking modulation. His two chants, espe- 
cially that for the “* Stabat Mater,” are perfectly beautiful.— 
Casali’s quartett is very original, and Mr. Novello himself closes 
the whole with an extremely spirited choral fugato on a subject of 
Portogallo’s. This book on the whole, hardly presents the same 
interest as its predecessor, although it contains much that is very 
good. 

Book 10 consists entirely of Mr. Novello’s own music, with his 
arrangements of the old Gregorian chant for the different portions 
of the service. ‘The whole is calculated to increase his fame as a 
composer, The ‘* Nunc dimitis’” is indicative of his scientific 
knowledge ; the base solo in page 11 is particularly good.—The 
“Gloria Patri” is also very good, and the ‘ Sicut erat” a well 
managed fugue. At page 15, however, bar 7, a D# should be 
inserted in the soprano and organ parts. Inthe “ Tantum ergo,” 
in C minor, the opening chords somewhat resemble the harmonies 
of the “ Diesire,”” of Mozart’s Requiem. We like that in C 
major the best, the chorus ‘* Genilori Genitoque”’ is very fine.— 
The closing quartett and solo “ Oh Jesu bone Pastor” is an ex- 
quisitely simple piece of true melody much in Purcell’sstyle. It 
is a gem capable in itself of establishing the claims of its author to 
good taste and sensitive feeling. 

. Book 11 opens with an arrangement from Haydn’s Seasons, as 
a ‘* Deus noster.” ‘The “ O Ezxaudi nos,” from Mozart's * O 
voto tremendo”’ in Idomeneo, is too dramatic. We can like but 
few of the pieces from this opera ; association is strong against such 
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applications, added to which the character of the music, we cannot 
consider to be devotional. The “ Miserere’? from Winter’s 
Requiem is perfect. His exquisite simplicity was never displayed 
to greater effect, nor can too much be said of the what may he 
termed c/assic arran,;2ment of the parts, and adaptation of charac- 
teristic passages to each species of voice. Nothing can be finer 
than the soprano passage beginning at bar 5 of the “ Audi nos,” 
the syncopation here is masterly. Naumann’s “ Deus pacis’’ is 
too florid, but his “ Dominus regnabit” is very fine. Handel 
might have owned the passage where the bases come in upon the 
Amen, after the gradual sinking of the former part of the chorus, 
and the whole fugue is worked with clearness and unity of design. 
Paer’s ** Hostias’’ is very sweet. Webbe’s “Salve Regina’’ owes 
its chief interest to Mr. Novello’s accompaniment. These are 
the principal beauties of book 11. © 

Book 12 is hardly less fertile. Again we must quarrel with the 
tenor solo from Idomeneo as not adapted to the purpose. An 
“ Ave Regina,” by the Abbé Stadler, and a “‘ Salve Regina,”’ by the 
Abbé Vogler, are principally calculated to interest theorists by 
the science they display. Mr. Neukomm’s “ Eja Mater” is 
written evidently for the display of a mezzo soprano voice of a 
peculiar order; its style is good, but it cannot often be done jus- 
tice to, from the power and quality of tone it requires. We can 
scarcely reconcile ourselves to Naumann’s florid style, though the 
“ Ecce nunc” is in other respects very good. Mr. Novello’s 
adaption of Himmel’s beautiful air is very ingenious and tasteful. 
The “ Tantum ergo,” from Dr. Croft, maintains the character of 
the English school with signa! success, ‘The strength, concentra- 
tion, and decision it displays are peculiar to our church music. We 
cannot like the introduction of the B in the left hand at the 
minim in the accompanirsent of bar 5. 

The “ O Jesu mi,” from Biery, is a very sweet specimen of the 
master, as well as Schneider’s “ O Jesu bone Pastor,” where 
though the composer has evidently aimed at the imitation of pas- 
toral music, it is done without departing from the devotional cha- 
racter. The book concludes with a ‘* Gaudet chorus calestium,” 
from Haydn’s * Ritorno di Tobia,” which partakes of all the 
superior characteristics of this master, except the peculiar bril- 
liancy that belongs to most of his chorusses. 
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We have thus completed our survey of Mr. Novello’s “ Evening 
Service,” nor do we think a better collection of the fine “‘ imagin- 
ings” of great minds exists, It has evidently been Mr. Novello’s 
object to select such music as is both good in itself and attractive 
‘enough to command general approbation. ‘To this we attribute 
his introduction of dramatic music, for which he has been blamed 
by the staunch adherents of the church style. It must, however, be 
allowed that in most instances, he has made his choice with the 
strictest attention to the dictates of devotional feeling; in every 
other sense his taste aad discrimination are irreproachable. His 
own compositions display still more his perfect knowledge and 
appreciation of the purest style of sacred music, and his arrange- 
ment ofthe organ accompaniment the whole way through proves 
that he is thoroughly conversant with the powers of his instru- 
ment, and with the uses to which it should be put. The Evening 
Service,” therefore, must stand a lasting memorial of the taste, 
‘§fadgement, intelleet, and enterprise of its editor. 


The celebrated Bohemian Melodies, sung by the Four Bohemian 

' Brothers, with English words, by Walter M‘Gregor Logan, 
arranged, &c. by C. N. Bochse, Director of the Music at the 
King’s Theatre. London. Welsh. 

Airs of the Rhine, arranged for one, iwo, three, or four voices, 
‘with characteristic symphonies and accompaniments for the Piano 
Forte, by Wm. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Qzon. the Poetry trans- 
lated by Edward Taylor. London. Pettet. 


Amopgst the curious musical phenomena of our times is to be 
alassed the appearance of Minstrels in the national garb, and 
singing the national songs of their country. One family, the 

' Rainers, wao, under the designation of Tyrolese Minstrels, have 
met so favorable and so universal a reception, that their strains 
tbave heen heard in the palace of the king, in the drawing rooms 
of the aristocracy, in the theatres and concerts in London, and in 
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many of the provincial towns throughout a considerable portion 
of England. They have realized a pretty large sum, and at the 
moment we are writing are now travelling from place to place in 
their own carriage, with a degree of success that proves how 
strongly the curiosity of the public has been stimulated, and how 
generally pleasing their performance is esteemed. 

Yet there is little that is peculiar either in the music or the 
manner, and still less of real excellence. Most of the great towns 
and even the villages of England could send forth a troop of glee 
singers of equal or superior pretensions. But their costume 
would present nothing so picturesque—no dark green jackets or 
steeple-crowned hats—no black belts—no smartly-laced highlows 
—they could sing no Ranz des Vaches—nor could any vulgarity 
of manner or pronunciation be concealed by a foreign and very 
little understood language. In short, there is no imaginative 
Arcadian simplicity in the life or the music of the English pea- 
santry, so that fancy may fairly luxuriate in the more. poetical 
representations of these exotics. And herein lies the talisman 
which has extracted the thousands of sovereigns the Minstrels are 
known to possess, from the pockets of our notin-curious countrymen. 

These have been succeeded by the Bohemian Brothers, to whom 
report has assigned a domicile in Whitechape], and the occupa- 
tion of cigar makers, It may be so, but this matters not at all as 
to their musical performance, which is at least as curious as that 
of the Rainers, and mostly more scientific. One had a very 
extraordinary counter-tenor, resembling in some of its notes the 
best part of the voice of Velluti. The base was as singularly 
gifted in the range below, but his tones were scarcely such as 
would be called notes of the voice, The part songs before us are 
the pieces they sung. 

The first of these is in fact an air with a second verse of vari- 
ations, accompanied by a harmony of three voices, and the won- 
derful part, for wonderful it is, and we believe unprecedented, 
that the base sinks to B, and even to F,, an octave lower than the 
F below the base staff, which B. continues during two bars, and 
which the Bohemian of Whitechapel actually sounded, and articu- 
lated upon it several words. Several of the airs are with burdens, 
which give an originality that is very pleasing. The Foresters, 
the Secret, the Herdsmen, are thus distinguished, and the effect is 
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very animating ; indeed, the active construction of the last-named 
is very ingenious. It opens with a strain of melody to the words, 

When the vesper bell sounds, far or near though we roam, 

We return with light hearts to our wood-sheltered home. 
During this the other parts strikethe notes of the bell—the succeed- 
ing movements increase in rapidity through allegro to prestissimo, 
and the burden is by this means very effective. The Invitation 
must, we conceive, be an English air. Altogether, however, there 
is both originality, and talent, and much amusement to be drawn 
from the book. 

That which forms our second article is of another kind. It 
consists of six pieces, arranged with Mr. Horsley’s accustomed 
skill and judgment, and the translation does equal credit to Mr. 
Taylor. The question is, whether the airs themselves present 
sufficient novelty or beauty—in a word, sufficient intrinsic merit 
to deserve such pains? The decision must be left to the public. 
By this we do not mean to say that they sink below the common 
class of English or foreign part-songs, but we find it difficult to 
catch any peculiar characteristics that mark them for distinction. 
Mr. Taylor’s brief sketch of the state of German music is so agree- 
ably written, and contains so many authentic and interesting 
particulars, that we must do him the justice to give it a place at 
length. It will speak more for the publication than any thing we 
can say to interest the reader. 


‘¢ The causes of natienal peculiarities are among the most difficult subjects of 
enquiry ; and it would lead me beyond my present purpose to attempt to explain 
why music, which in England is laboriously cultivated, appears in Germany to 
be a plant of free native growth. Without going deeper into the enquiry, it 
= be safely affirmed that the simple, popular tone of society in that country, 
and the love of social pleasures of a kind which all classes can attain and enjoy 
in common, have a most felicitous effect in producing a taste for polished amuse- 
ments among the lower ranks. In a country where refined pleasures are 
considered the peculiar property of the opulent, it is in vain to look for a 
general prevalence of correct judgment in any branch of art. The universal 
diffusion of a good musical taste in Germany, is made apparent to a foreigner 
by the following peculiarities—the great superiority of the instrumental music, 
and of the manner in which it is performed (I am speaking of the popular 
instrumental music, and not that of the Concert-room), and that aptitude for 
vocal harmony, which is so general as to appear like an intuitive facuity. 

Whoever has heard (and who has not?) the music which is employed in 
England to enliven civic or popular festivities, cannot fail to have been dis- 
gusted with its intrinsic vulgarity, and its equally vulgar execution ; whereas 
in Germany, it is rare to meet any assemblage of instrumental performers to 
whom a cultivated ear may not listen with considerable satisfaction, and fre- 
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quently with astonishment and delight, when the extremely humble character 
of the people and their gains are considered. 

At the Kirmesse, in the villages along the Rhine (a féte corresponding in 
some respects to the English Wake), dancing is one priucipal amasemeut. 
These rural balls are generally held in a large shed, well boarded, aud inva- 
riably furnished with an orchestra. ‘The very humblest of these orchestras is 
filled by a band, such as many a gay assembly in England might envy; and 
you often hear the strains which the genius of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber 
poured out in rich profusion, applied to the purpose of animating the national 
dance of their country: while the sensibility to harmony, common alike to 
players and hearers, ensures the ear from any afflicting violations of tune. ‘The 
dining-room in the larger and better inns is also usually furnished with an 
orchestra. The bands in these are, for the most part, excellent; aud the 
music, both as to selection and execution, well adapted to euliven, without 
materially interrupting, the conversation of the guests. The superiority of the 
military bands (particularly those of Austria and Bavaria) is well known. The 
pleasure taken by officers and men in their performance, and the diffusica of 
musical sensibility among them, converts every parade into a school for a refined 
love of the art, and thus re-acts on the popular taste. ‘That such a feeling, 
deep and unaffected, pervades the very humblest classes in Germany, no one 
will doubt, whe has been present at the Opera in any of its large towns. At 
Darmstadt, for instance, on a Sunday evening, the peasants may be seen walk- 
ing in from the beautiful villages around, to enjoy, for something fess than 
six-pence, under the eye and in common with their Sovereign, the performance 
of one of the best orchestras in Europe. Io a gallery, frequently crowded to 
excess with private soldiers and peasant girls, not only is there no disturbance 
or disorder of any sort, but the most perfect and rivetted attention provés how 
entirely they are led there by that perception of what is really excellent in 
music, which they share with the better educated part of the audience. 

“ With regard to Vocal Music—those who have been accustomed to the 
fine organ, the delicate and distinct articulation, and the varied and passionate 
expression of Italian Artists, will probably be disappointed if their expectations 
of German singing are highly raised. The language of Italy requires and 
forms an enunciation so far more distinct and finished than that of other nations, 
that it is scarcely possible for them to equal the Italians in the oratory of music 
—the crown and perfection of singing. There is, besides, a pliancy, a vivacity 
and grace common to all classes of Italians, which fit them, above all other 
people, for giving voice and expression to every shade of feeling and passion. 
The peculiarity which strikes an Englishman in Germany is, as I have 
remarked, the general sensibility to Vocal Harmony. If he hears a party of 
country girls singing in a vineyard, or a company of conscripts going to drill, 
he is sure to hear them singing in parts. One girl begins an air, another drops 
in at the end of a bar or two with an accompaniment, and not in an uncertain, 
wavering manner, but decided and true: a third follows, and so on, and you 
will hardly hear these under parts sung twice alike, even by the same singer. 
An attentive ear will detect many spontaneous and probably unconscious vari- 
ations in the successive stanzas of the same song. 

* The Airs which are contained in the following Work are selected from 
among the compositions generally called Mehr stimmige Geséinge—many 
voiced Songs. Being, as their name (Tisch Lieder—Table Songs) imports, 
destined to enliven the social circle, they are sung, like our own Madrigals 
and Glees, wholly without accompaniment, and are published in single parts. 
In a country where the habits and tastes of the people are so simple and social 
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as in Germany, where there is so little representation, and so much unaffected 
enjoyment of easy and accessible pleasures, such a species of music is naturally 
very popular. Enthusiastic admirers of nature, as well as lovers of music for 
its own sake, it is no wonder that the Germans prefer a form of it which can 
be enjoyed in the open air, and without any of the expence, preparation, or 
restraint of musical entertainments. It is not unusual to hear their national 
Songs sung by groups of students while taking their summer rambles on the 


Banks of the Rhine. From those beautiful shores they were transplanted to 
this country. 

‘ But here private singing is principally confined to individual exhibition, 
and rarely attempted without accompaniment, and hence it was thought ad- 


viseable to produce Tue Atrrs or tHe Ruins in a form better adapted than 
their original one for general use.” 


Let us not be understood to depreciate the value of these things, 
whatever it be. Perhaps the names employed in fitting them for 
publication may have led us to anticipate more than we have found. 
They are, indeed, sufficient guarantees that nothing unworthy the 
eye of taste can enter amongst them. The truth perhaps is, that 
so many similar collections have been made, that nothing short of 
very high excellence would now be deemed a sufficient justifica- 
tion for high praise. Thus much however certainly belongs to them 
the melodies are all pleasing, the arrangement scientific, and 
they exhibit considerable variety. The Pilgrim’s welcome, which 
is opened by a solo, is particularly animated, and the Ransz des 
Vaches, introduced into “ the Moonlight dance,” displays this 
national peculiarity very agreeably. 

We presume the Dutchess of Kent especially patronizes this 
species of music, for both these books are dedicated, by permission, 
to her Royal Highness. 
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Instructions for the Piano-forte, to which is added a Selection of 
JSavourite Airs, arranged as progressive Lessons, and properly 
JSingered by Thos. Valentine. Welsh and Hawes. 

Three Toccatas for the Piano-forte, by Pio Cianchettini. 

Triumphal March in the Turkish style, by G. W. Horncastle.— 
Birchall and Co. 

Second Fantasia for the Piano-forte, in which is introduced the Air 
of “The Maid of Lodi,” by J. Cohan. For the Author, 73, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


In reducing the rules of an art to a system simple enough to be 
comprehensible to the minds of children, it is incumbent on the 
master not to be so concise as that at any future time the pupil shall 
find he is without the knowledge he ought to have acquired, and 
is confused from the little way that his instructions have extended. 
In fact the great secret with regard to teaching is, to do it simply 
but effectually, so that whatever is known, is known thoroughly. 

Mr. Valentine, in his endeavour to avoid too great minuteness, 

has fallen into the opposite extreme, and has not only left much 
that ought to be known untold, but has in some instances expressed 
himself in a manner to lead to inevitable mistakes. Thus he 
says, “The white keys are called naturels, the black ones the 
flats and sharps.”” What would the reply of an acute pupil be, 
when told that in all cases a note was made sharp by being raised 
a semitone ? and what would be the inextricable confusion of a 
dull one? especially as Mr. Valentine further adds, that a note is 
made sharp by taking the black key immediately above it, and 
then, that C natural is B sharp, &c. This is certainly far from 
clear. 

Every person prefers to teach on his own plan, but we cannot per- 
suade ourselves to believe that the modes of Clementi and Cramer, 
with Hummel in addition, do not form the finest school of instruc- 
tion for the piano-forte that can be obtained, if judiciously applied. 

Mr. Cianchettini’s toccatas but for press of matter would have 
been noticed by us long ago. It is evident in all this gentleman’s 
works that his mind is filled with vocal effects, and his imagination 
warmed by the feeling which it is only in the power of the voice 
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to give. The present lessons are replete with vivid fancy, and are 
not disfigured by any false ideas of the power of execution and 
ornament; their only fault is a little too much refinement, and an 
attempt at effects in harmony which can scarcely be attained on 
a single instrument, but these are only the venial aberrations of 
genius. 

Mr. Horncastle’s march is characteristic and brilliant. 

From Mr. Cohan’s first fantasia we expected more than we find 
in the second. He must attend sedulously to harmony, for though 
he breaks no rules, his modulation is frequently ineffective, and 
there is no support given to the flood of execution with which his 
ideas are overwhelmed. There are few clear and decided traits to 
serve as landmarks. There is too much that is glittering and un- 
substantial, but there are still some points that are good, and 
give us hope that he will prune away all that is superfluous, sub- 
stituting in its stead something more sound than mere execution. 


Cavatine favorite de L’Opera “ il Pirata” de Bellini, varice a 
quatre mains, par Francois Hiinten. 

Variations a quatre mains, pour le Piano Forte, sur le theme 
“ God save the King,” par F. Hiinten. 

Rondoletto a quatre mains, pour le Piano Forte, sur le Polonaise 
de Tancredi, par F. Hiinten. London. All by Cocks and Co. 

Grand Rondo a la Polonaise, for Two Performers on the Piano 
Forte, by J. Moscheles. London. S. Chappell. 


Mr. Hiinten’s duets all bear the marks of elegant taste, but we 
cannot vouch for its correctness. Asa proof of the former attri- 
bute, he has selected for his first duet a most exquisite subject, 
which likewise possesses the advantage of being perfectly new, 
and we only hope that this first and slight spegimen of the beau- 
ties of J/ Pirata will induce other composers to follow Mr. Hiin- 
ten’s example, by introducing more of them to public notice. 
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When once seen, they will make their own way. The variations 
on the air are brilliant and effective to a certain degree, which is 
the chief aim of Mr. H.’s music, but they are scarcely appropriate 
to the subject—they want the intensity and genuine feeling which 
are characteristics of the melody, and which should have pervaded 
the whole piece. We do not however intend to draw off regard 
from it ; the air alone is worthy of notice, and would save a much 
more feeble composition. 

Our national anthem is rather a favourite subject with foreign 
composers, but very few understand its character, or treat it with 
the attention it deserves, and this, considering how closely it is 
interwoven with some of our warmest feelings, is unfortunate. 
Mr. Hiinten has fallen in a great degree into the common error, 
by appending to a terribly meagre arrangement of the air, four 
showy but totally inefficient variations, and though taken apart 
they evince both imagination and taste, yet the taste is not correct 
which could so misapply them. The introduction is very good, 
and even appropriate, as well as parts of the finale. This latter 
commences well, but we only catch a glimpse of a good solid 
style, when we are carried off again into arpeggios and octaves. 
In the introduction too we cannot see the necessity of writing an 


ascending scale of G, beginning at this pitch == to be 
played by the right hand in the first part. This turning 
an easy passage into a difficult one, by mere construction, is a 
favourite system with Mr. Hiinten, but is by no means a proof of 
his judgment. 

Nothing can be better in its way than No. 3. It is an easy, 
elegant, and perfectly characteristic little piece, and highly cre- 
ditable to the composer’s taste and fancy. 

Mr. Moscheles’ duet is of a high order, as its dedication to the 
King of Prussia announces. Its principal beauties lie in the pe- 
culiarity of its executive parts, and these again are so character- 
istic of Mr. Moscheles’ own manner, that their complete develop- 
ment can scarcely be obtained but by those who are perfectly con- 
versant with it. The subject is more singular than interesting, 
and by constructing it only “ ala polacca’’? Mr. Moscheles has 
selected a style of melody in which he is particularly happy, 
whilst he at the same time is not so restricted as to be prevented 
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from introducing passages and graces of a different time and cha- 
racter to those demanded by the direct polacca. The chief aim 
of the composer appears to be that of making the two parts as 
concertante as possible, and this is very' ingeniously contrived by 
the answering passages belonging to each part being differently 
arranged, though consisting of the same notes, so as to produce 
an agreeably variety. The modulation is scientific, but we think 
in some instances too abrupt to accord well with the pervading 
qualities of brilliancy and lightness, For an example we refer 
the reader to page 19, where there is (to our ears) a harsh trans- 
ition from E flat to E, with four sharps, whilst the manner in 
which this change is effected in the upper part by a repetition of 
the seventh of the key to be entered, D » combined with its fifth, 
A y, which in this case is imperfect, is in itself grating to the ear. 
The whole duet is difficult, not only from its construction and 
varied modulation, but from the close correspondence of the two 
parts which require the greatest attention and unity as it 
were of the players, to be executed with effect, When this end 
is obtained, the composition will be found brilliant, effective, and 
worthy of the mind which produced it, 


ii 


Sir Walter Scott’s favourite Strains of the Scottish Bards, intro- 
duced in a Fantasia for the Piano Forte, with Orchestral Ac- 
companiments (ad lib.) by J. Moscheles. London. Chappell. 


Mr. Moscheles’ lesson is the last of those annual productions 
which we are now taught to expect from him, and which he brings 
forward at his benefit concert as the vehicle of his extraordinary 
powers. Our sister kingdoms appear to have been the founts of 
inspiration to Mr. M. upon several of these occasions, and upon 
‘the present, former associations have been strengthened by the 
potent charm of Sir Walter Scott’s name. The peculiarities of 
Mr. M.’s style require a subject that is capable of great contrast, 
‘and completely opposite effects, and he could seek for such amongst 
no better stores than the national melodies of “ Bonny Scotland,” 
which are in our (perhaps prejudiced minds) among the most 
characteristic and original of such traits. The Strains of the 
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Scottish Bards is however the third effort of the kind that has 
been made by the same composer, and we are therefore not sur- 
prised at the firm hold of association on his mind, and his conse- 
quent adherence to the same external forms which have distin- 
guished the two former, as well as a little internal sameness. 

The introduction contains a solo of four pages, combining the 
strength and delicacy which are striking features of Mr. M,’s 
playing and composition, in forcible and immediate contrast— 
the effect is very good of the following trait between two passages 
of fire and energy 





to attain the infinite finish with which the composer would execute 
this would be the labour of months. The modulation and gradual 
smorzando which concludes the solo and introduce the “ Pibroch 
of Donald Dhu” is masterly. This fine old relique of border 
minstrelsy is treated with all the inspiration which a subject that 
fastens on the mind of genius is capable of awakening, and we 
have smiled at imagining the effect that its transformation would 
have had upon the sturdy Clansman, could he have heard it. The 
ingenious caprice that dictates the brilliant little passages by 
which its stern character is relieved, is prevented from sinking 
into triviality by the succeeding piece of inspiriting modulation in 
a tutti, which is followed by two pages of execution that remind 
us of Mr. M.’s treatment of “ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove,” in 
his “ Anticipations of Scotland.” 
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“ Kinloch of Kinloch” is the next air, forming a most beautiful 
andante, and set off by such exquisite ornaments as can be only 
justly appreciated when performed by the author. The last air, 
“ The Highland Laddie” gives scope for all Mr. M.’s brilliancy 
and playful fancy, which has carried him into some astonishing 
difficulties; we cite one example, showing the power and equality 


which Mr. Moscheles possesses in the naturally weak parts of 
the hand. - 


= 2 ites 
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This fantasia is scarcely so difficult of execution as the two former 
of the same class, but it requires more expressive playing, and a 
closer adherence to the style of its author. The treatment of the 
melodies goes far to remove a generally received idea that old 


airs are not suited to a modern dress, and the execution is altoge- 
ther free from defect. 


A Second Set of Effusions for the Organ, containing Fugues with 

Introductions, Swell Diapasons, and other pieces, by C. Bryan, 

_ Organist of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Bristol. London. For the 
Author. By Cocks and Co. 


So little of any kind is now published for the organ, that we 
welcome with sincere pleasure works containing so much that is 
really good as those before us. Mr, Bryan has evidently studied 
his instrument with that high species of enthusiasm and veneration 
with which the organ ought always to be contemplated. His 
style is founded on good principles, and formed on good models, 
whilst it is apparently strengthened by a considerable knowledge 
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of the scientific parts of his art. Our limits will not allow us to 
analyse his compositions, but his general characteristics we may 
remark are solidity, rich harmony, and correct taste in the use of 
ornament, and the construction of lighter passages. The fugue is 
evidently his favourite style. ‘Those in the lst and 6th effusions 
are favourable specimens of his powers. The whole of No. 2 is 
likewise very beautiful, especially the voluntary and adagio. In 
No. | there are a few somewhat sudden and harsh modulations, 
though the introduction here is indicative of the composer’s 
science; indeed these effusions are, as a whole, decidedly superior 
and merit notice. , 


Two Potpourris on favourite Airs from Weber's Opera of Oberon, 
composed for the Flute, with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte, by W. Gabrielsky. 

The Opera of Oberon, arranged as Duets for twe Flutes, by W. 
Gabrielsky. London. Both by T. Welsh. 

The favourite Airs from Auber’s Masaniello, arranged for the 
Flute by L. Drouet. London. Cocks and Co, 


We have seldom seen moreelegant compositions than the two first 
on our list. They consist ofthe most beautiful portions of “* The 
song of the Swan,” as his countrymen have termed poor Weber's 
last work, moulded with great taste into a shape that renders them 
accessible to most amateurs. They may almost be termed duets 
concertante for the two instruments, and will richly repay those 
who shall bestow but a little pains on their acquirement. The 
same opera for two flutes is skilfully arranged, but it was hardly 
judicious to take the whole ; the effect of the overture for instance 
can but be poor in the extreme. Some of the airs however are 
good enough to recommend the rest. 

Mr. Drouet’s is a very nice little work, calculated to increase 
the amusement of the family circle. We-advise all young flute 
players to buy it. 
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The popular Ballad of Alice Gray, arranged with an Introduction 
and Variations for the Piano Forte, by P. Knapton. A. Pettet. 

A Fantasia on the favourite Airs in La Donna del Lago, by J. 
H, Little. 

Fanchon, a German Air, with Introduction and Variations for the 
Piano Forte, by J. L. Hummell. Both by Power. 

“ Eco Pietosa,” arranged as a Divertimento for the Piano Forte, 
by G. Kialmark. 

Isle of Beauty, Fare thee well. Romanza; the melody by C. S. 
Whitmore, Esq. with an Introduction and Variations for the 
Piano Forte, by G. Kialmark. Both by Goulding and 
D’Almaine. 

Waltz Rondo for the Piano Forte, founded on a subject of Hum- 
mell’s, by T. Rawlings. 

Bajelito, a Spanish Air, arranged as a Rondoletto for the Piano 
Forte, by Sixto Perez. 

The Fandango, from Masaniello, arranged for the Piano Forte, 
by A. Meves. 

The Market Chorus in Masaniello, arranged for the Piano Forte, 
by T. Valentine. 

The Barcarole in Masaniello, arranged for the Piano Forte, by 
T. Valentine. 

Introduction and March, with Variations for the Piano Forte, by 
S. Philpot, Pupil of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Introduction and Brilliant Variations on a Favourite Air, for the 
Piano Forte, by W. H. Phipps, Pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

All by S. Chappell. 


The sweet melody of “ Alice Gray,” though about as well cal- 
culated as any other to form the subject of such variations as Mr. 
Knapton has appended to it, has hardly been justly treated in its 
simple arrangement. We have heard this charmingly done 
extempore in the accompaniment of the song, and such should 
have been its treatment here—the variations are however pretty, 
though not novel. 

Mr. Little’s Fantasia and Mr. Hummell’s Variations are easy 
and agreeable lessons for beginners. 
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Mr. Kialmark’s two lessons have more connection, and are 
written with a view to the improvement of the pupil by the prac- 
tice of passages chat lie under the hand, and yet require pliancy 
of finger and stillness of hand to perform well. 

Mr. Rawlings has displayed his usual good taste both in the 
choice and treatment of his subject ; his lesson is easier than those 
he generally writes, and is extremely pretty. 

The next is the best of our. list as well as the most difficult. 
Every one who has heard Mad. de Vigo sing this little romance 
will remember the archness she infused into it, and will im- 
mediately enter into the quaintness and spirit of the piece. It 
is a light, delicate, and airy nothing, but from its (what may be 
termed evanescent) nature, and the singularity of its accent, it 
is by no means easy to give it due effect. Mr. Perez has effec- 
tually preserved the character of the air throughout the lesson, 
and indeed we cannot say more in its favour. 

The Lessons on the Airs from Masaniello are all on attractive 
subjects; their composers’ names are sufficient to ensure thenra 
good reception. 

Though a comparatively insignificant piece, there is talent in 
Mr. Philpot’s Lesson. The March itself is imaginative and 
spirited; at the same time we recognize in it some resemblance 
(most probably accidental) to a chorus from the new opera of 
Bellini’s “11 Pirata.” Be this as it may, there is in this little 
effort a promise of future excellence, and we encourage the 
young candidate for celebrity to go on with perseverance. 

The same praise may be bestowed on Mr. Phipps. He has, 
perhaps, the most vivid fancy of the two, but he must beware of 
common-place passages. His Introduction, where he follows no 
beaten track, is very good, but in his variations he is a little too 
much carried away by the allurements of triplets and arpeggios. 
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Buy my Roses, composed by G. A. Hodson. 
Dreams of Love that smile so brightly, composed by Gesualdo 
Lanza. 
O that I were a flower, by the same. London. 
All by Chappell. 
The White Maid of Avenel, composed by Mrs. Colonel Stewart. 
‘London. For the author. Balls, 


These songs are all written for the stage, and of course to satisfy 
particular objects, and fitted to individual singers. The first 
announced to be sung by MISS GOWARD, and “ also by Mrs. 
Wayiett,” whose name is grafted in like the small shopkeepers of 
the Metropolis, when they, wishing to entice the purchaser with 
the alluring title of some well-known house of business, blazon, 
in large letters, the celebrated firm or addition, whilst their own 
own obscure ‘* Smith,” or “ Brown,” is wafted away in a ribband 
of flourishes, with the more important but less noticeable “ from,”’ 
to the side or the corner of the splendid board. Poor little Mrs. 
Waylett! But to the song. Mr. Hodson, or Mr. Somebody, for 
Hodson is said to be a mere nom de guerre, has the art of con- 
version, which he calls composition. We were disposed to 
imagine he intended a former song to declare its origin, by the 
exact and palpable resemblance it bears to Rossini’s air. This, 
' however, is more disguised, though, in truth, it is only the chaur 
des pages, from Ceraffa’s opera of La Violette, with words. How- 
ever, it may be a pretty song nevertheless, which is about its 
elevation. 

Mr. Lanza’s two airs were written for a pupil of his, who en- 
joyed a short-lived celebrity on her appearance at Drury-lane. 
The first is a la Rossini in its rhythm, with very showy passages, 
such as are learned in the early stages of solmization. These 
attributes, however, make up a brilliant and effective song, par- 
ticularly for the stage, at no great expence of pains to the com- 
poser or the singer. ‘The second is more syllabic, and rather 
more expressive. 

Mrs. Stewart’s is written for Miss Love’s beautiful contralto 
voice, and it lies chiefly in the compass of a very few of the lowest 


and richest notes. There is both simplicity in the air and talent 
in the construction 
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O Peerless Nymph, Canzonet, by C. Smith. London. Power. 
Afton Water, a Ballad, composed by Henry Phillips. London. 
Callcott. 


For ever thine, composed by Mary Ann Ivimy. London. Pettet. 


The first of these songs is from the hand of the composer of O 
softly sleep and Hohenlinden, one of the most poetically and pow- 
erfully written songs we have. The characteristics of the canzonet 
before us are melody and expressiveness. ‘“ Afton Water’ is the 
production of the justly esteemed base singer—it is sweet and 
flowing. 

Miss Ivimy’s is a work of higher pretension than either of the 
above, and written with considerable ability. It has three 
movements which vary according to the sentiment, and with slight 
exceptions, such as the division upon the article ‘‘ the”’ in the third 
page, which are the venial transgressions of one not accustomed 
to write—we may give the song much praise. 


Ah can I think of days gone by, as sung by Signor Velluti, written, 
composed, and dedicated to him by Thomas Welsh. 

Young Jenny Gray, sung by Madame Malibran Garcia, to whom it 
is respectfully inscribed by T. Welsh. London. Both by Welsh. 

Tir’d nature’s sweet restorer, composed and inscribed to his friend 
Thomas Vaughan, by Wm. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

Yes, thou may’st sigh, by the same Author. London. Goulding 
and D‘Almaine. 


The first two songs are those to which allusion has been made 
in our recital of Mr. Welsh’s concerts, in our sketch of the state 
of Music in London. The opinions we entertained on hearing 
them are confirmed by their perusal—the first is a very sweet and 
expressive melody—the last an effective song. Both, however, 
are written with the latitude which is due to the eminent artists for 
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whom they were composed, and both have received very elegant 
additions from the mind of the singers. They are curious as being 
the first English airs sung in public by either of these consummate 
artists, and we doubt not but the latter especially must be ren- 
dered popular by Madame Malibran’s execution in the festivals 
and concerts of the year. 

Mr. Horsley’s two songs are distinguishec by the powerful 
traits which are the characteristics of his austere taste and deep 
feeling. The first is a truly beautiful canzonet, displaying the 
studious cultivation of the author’s mind in the profound contem- 
plation of the purest styles of the purest authors—whether 
smoothness and flow of melody, intrinsic expression, or elegant 
and learned accompaniment be considered. We may especially 
point out to the regard of young composers (and singers who must 
now compose if they mean to keep pace with the progression of 
scientific ornament) the choice of words Mr. Horsley makes for 
his passages, and we recommend this truly elegant song to uni- 
versal notice. The other perhaps is too curious and profound, 
both in its subject and its structure, for ordinary reception. The 
words are Sir Walter Scott’s, from “ The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
and the author’s description is cited at the head of the song. 
“ The maiden sung a melancholy dirge in Norman French ; the 
words, of which the following is an imitation, were united to a 
tune as doleful as themselves.” Mr. Horsley has entered into the 
poet’s feeling, and has trusted to the expression of the singer his 
notes, which require intense sensibility to render them adequate 
justice. How expressive they may be made we can imagine. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Tue time which has elapsed since the publication of your last 
number has given opportunity for me in some measure to ascer- 
tain the general opinion respecting those observations of M. 
Fetis which formed the groundwork of my late letter to you, and 
I am happy to find that I am supported (as indeed I had little 
doubt I should be) by the great mass of professional knowledge and 
public feeling; I therefore with less diffidence than I should 
otherwise have entertained, resume my task. 

The fifth of the French critic’s letters is devoted to the subject 
of our sacred music. No difference of opinion will exist between 
those who have at al] examined the history of the art as to the 
place of its origin and noblest cultivation—the church; there 
can be no question but that music had there its root and its 
most wholesome nurture. There the tree grew and flourished, 
and thence it spread its rich and lovely branches over all the 
space they have since covered and adorned. 

I cannot so entirely coincide with our author when he says “ la 
chute de la musique de ]’Eglise a eu pour resultat la decadence 
de toutes les parties de l’art musical.” This if not wholly false, 
is clearly an exaggeration. I doubt indeed whether music is 
fallen, or rather I am convinced it is not. Its objects are not so 
single or so lofty as in its earlier periods of existence—but they 
are infinitely multiplied, and have probably a much more exten- 
sive influence over human enjoyments and human happiness. It 
is exceedingly common from our reverence to antiquity, from the 
strong persuasion of our youthful associations, and from the per- 
petual reiteration of the same judgment, to believe that our ances- 
tors have done every thing, our contemporaries nothing in art. 
Now, Sir, neither of these positions is true. The fact is, and it 
has not escaped your manifold contemplations, that the ancients 
having the first possession in music as in poetry, seized all the 
most prominent, most touching, and most energetic points. Va- 
riety and ornament belong to those who come after, and it is no 
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more true to affirm that music has fallen with the decline of church- 
writing, than it would be to assert that the ecclesiastical is the only 
just and valuable species of composition, because it is the most 
sublime. What will M. Fetis say of the rise of instrumental 
‘music, which may be dated almost entirely from the middle of the 
last century, the period he assigns for the close of the improving 
age? Will any one admit that the masses of Mozart are inferior 
to those of any predecessor? Yet Mozart was not born till 1756. 
Will any one deny to his operas the superiority they may so 
justly claim? The symphonies of Haydn and Mozart and Beet- 
hoven are all of later date. The growth of piano-forte music 
may be almost entirely attributed to the time since Clementi first 
flourished, which is about sixty years ago. In short, Sir, music 
is not fallen. Vocal music indeed never addresses itself to 
the lofty affections in the same manner or in the same degree 
as when employed by the writers for the church or for the 
orchestras of the oratorio. But this superiority is not alone 
the attribute of the genius of composers, it is the conjoint 
effect of that property, and the awful subject to which it was by 
them addressed, Had the talent of Handel confined itself to the 
theatre, he would have flourished and decayed like others who 
have preceded and followed him. It was the dignity of the subject, 
and the sublimity of the passions and affections he addressed, that 
elevated and ennobled his vein when he wrote his Messiah, his 
Judas Maccabeus, his Samson, his Jeptha, and his Israel in 
Egypt. But because our age has produced no other surviving 
oratorios than The Mount of Olives and Palestine—are we to admit 
that music has fallen? I think not. The art has merely followed 
the progression, the diversity, and if you please, the excess of the 
times. But I cannot admit that because the simple strength, nay, if 
you will, the majesty of the music of one species is passed away, 
that all its powers, all its splendours are extinct. On the contrary, 
I think it would not be difficult to demonstrate, that it is far more 
widely diffused, and far more brilliantly and magnificently exe- 
cuted, and, as it appears to me, not less often felt, exquisitely felt, 
and enjoyed. For it must not be forgotten, that we still hold in 
remembrance and in reverence—we still hear with the deepest 
sensations of delight, while we exalt by the manner of performing 
them, the compositions of the old masters. 
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In discussing our national Church music, M. Fetis has taken the 
same indistinct and consequently imperfect view, that he had done 
of our other musical institutions, He confounds the psalmody of 
the parish church with the more solemn and perfect service of the 
Cathedral, or rather he makes no distinction between the two 
species. I shall transcribe below the passage.* 

The Psalms of the day in our parish churches are a contrivance, 
it is sufficiently obvious, to interest the whole congregation, and 
induce every person present to take part in this comprehensive 
act of devotion. Whether it attains this its principal purpose 
or whether it fails in its important object, it is not my intention 
to discuss. But insofar as the science or art of music is con- 
cerned—the ordinary parochial service may be said almost to 
reject its aid. Neither shall I stop to enquire whether this be 
or be not a wise provision. But I cite the fact te shew how very 
superficially M. Fetis must have examined or how imperfectly he 
must have stated the case. If further proof be required, it may 
be found in his arrangement of our church composers, whose 
works he has jumbled together in most admired disorder, as if he 
had no knowledge of their times or succession, placing Boyce 
(whom he denominates Boyn) first and Tallis after Handel.— 


* “ According to the rite of the English church, Psalms and Hymns only are 
allowed to be sung during divine service. Each county, indeed I might 
almost say each parish, has its own hymn book and tune, and the organist or 
the conductor of the music adds every year new tunes to those which are 
already known. However, there are certain pieces of this kind, which being 
celebrated, their general use is established. These Psalms or Hymns are the 
compositions of Boyce, Purcell, Handel, Tallis, Ravenstech, Battishill, 
Smith, and some other ish composers. They are written in three or four 
parts, and are executed by small choirs; sometimes there is but one person to 
each part. ‘The organist accompanies with the flute stop, and ae hes syin- 
phonies with the ordinary stops, or the oboe stops. When the choir is more 
numerous, he accompanies with the choir organ. The harmony of these 
pieces is pure, but as the character of all of them have a strong analogy, a 
fatiguing monotony, which is increased by the repetitions of the verses of each 
psalm, is the result. What most surprised me in the performance of this 
music was the absolute want of time on the part of both organist and singers, 
although the pieces are written in measure. I know not whether this fault be 
occasioned by certain difficulties in the pronunciation, of which I am unable to 
judge, but I know that nothing can be more disagreeable. It is probable that 
some powerful reason conduces to the continuance of this breach of the time, 
for I found it even at Westminster Abbey, and Mr. Attwood, who is an excel- 
Jent musician and a good organist, has been unable to correct it even in the 
music at St. Paul’s.” ; 
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The truth manifestly is, that M. Fetis wrote from his first 
impressions, without pursuing his enquiries one inch below the 
surface. 

Indeed the confusion which obtains thoughout his letter betrays 
the little consideration he has given the matter. His next para- 
graph purports to be an account of the music at the Catholic 
Chapels of London, where he says “ tke plain chant (I presume 
he means the Gregorian) is the only music known, except at the 
Bavarian Ambassador’s or the Warwick-street chapel.”” Now 
this is not true; both at the Spanish Ambassador’s, in South 
Audley-street, and at Moorfields the masses of Haydn, Mozart, 
and other composers are constantly performed by very competent 
choirs. What he says relative to English singers is equally 
untrue: These choirs have always been assisted by very many 
English singers—amongst the most celebrated, perhaps, we may 
name Miss Carew and Mr. Sapio, though the foreign artists, who 
are for the most part Catholics, attend more generally. When he 
states that the English derive no advantage, &c. he only proves his 
ignorance of the fact that the Catholic chapels, particularly those 
in Warwick and South Audley-street, are attended every week 
by large numbers, who go for no other reason than to listen to 
the music. This cause amongst others has contributed exceed- 
ingly to the diffusion of the knowledge and the love of mass- 
music,* 

The description which the succeeding paragraph gives of 
“the Annual Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy,” at St. Paul’s, 
again betrays that our critic has been content with immediate 
and partial impressions, instead of going deeper into his sub- 
ject. Can any thing be more flippant, more superficial, more 
unjust, than what he ventures to say concerning Purcell ?+ 





* open | has however so greatly aided this knowledge as Mr. Novello’s 
splendid and delightful publications. He has completed, or rather is com- 
pleting, what Mr. Latrobe begun. The introduction of selections from 
masses at the provincial meetings is the consequence of this knowledge, and 
here it is that the practical demonstration and feeling of their excellence and 
power are widely circulated and made known. We shall presently see how 
little M. Fetis observed or understood of this matter. 

+ “TI own [ was anxious to hear some of Purcell’s music, as the English 
proudly speak of him as a musician worthy to be ranked with the greatest 
composers of Germany and Italy. As for the French composers, they never 
cite them, because they think that there is not one who can bear comparison 
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Can any thing so powerfully declare -not only the critic’s 
ignorance-of the wide and noble range of the productions of 
that great mind, when the state of music in his age and country, 
at the time he wrote, be considered, but also the unhesitating 
assurance with which he pronounces? I must protest against 
such bold and sweeping injustice, and while I do so, I must at the 
same time claim from M. F. that he examines the works of Pur- 
cell, and I recommend Mr. Novello’s edition for that purpose, 
that he may either candidly recant, or confirm by sufficient reasons, 
the sarcasm he has dared to throw upon departed genius. No 
one before M. Fetis has ever declined to pronounce Purcell to be 
not only a great writer but a great inventor, and till the French 
Reviewer shews himself to be better acquainted with all that 
bears upon this subject, I should hope the world will be slow to 
acquiesce in his very hasty decision.* 


with their musical giant as they call him. I was poe to admire when the 
Te Deum of this giant began; but what was my disappointment when I heard, 
instead of the chef d’ccuvre | had been promised, a long series of ummeaning 
phrases, ill-connected modulations, and incorrect, though ambitious harmonies. 
At first I thought [ might be mistaken, and that I ought not to trust to m 
first opinion on a kind of music to which I was unacquainted. But M. Felix 
Mendelsohn, a young and distinguished German composer, who was gear me, 
received exactly the same impressions. The misery he endured was such, that 
he would not prolong his sufferance, but fled, leaving me alone to encounter the 
genius of Purcell, during the execution of the Jubilate, which to me appeared 
no better. Any one would be stoned in London, who should dare to broach a 
like opinion concerning pieces which time has consecrated, and which now 
one is not even allowed to examine.” M. Mendelsohn has publicly contra- 
dicted M. Fetis. 

* Sir John Hawkins says of him truly that “ to entertain an adequate idea 
of his merits, we must view him in the different light of a composer for the 
church, the theatre, and the chamber.” And afterwards speaking of his 
anthems, he says “ they are in a style so truly pathetic and devout that they can 
never be heard without rapture by those who are sensible of the powers of har- 
mony ; and so finely were his harmonies and melodies adapted to the general 
sense of mankind that all who heard were enamoured of them. Brown, in one 
of his letters, mentions that the cathedrals were crowded whenever an anthem 
of Purcell was expected to be sung.” Such then was the impression they 
made upon the public at the time or soon after he lived. In the large details 
which follow, the learned historian of music has cited his finest secular compo- 
sitions—scarcely one of which I venture to suspect M. Fetisever saw. He 
concludes his character of Purcell by a remark which is well worth the French 
Reviewer’s attentive recollection. *‘ ‘To what degree of perfection he improved 
vocal music in this country, those only know who are competently skilled in this 
divine science, and have studied his works with that care and atteution which 
they will ever be found to merit.” ‘To this I may be permitted to add—and 
also compared them with the compositions of his immediate predecessors. 
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To Dr. Boyce’s Lord thou hast been our refuge, Handel’s and 
Mr. Atwood’s Coronation Anthems, much and deserved praise is 
allotted, and to the latter is appended the repetition of the belief, 
“‘ que l’Angleterre pourra produire de bons compositeurs, lorsque 
les circonstances et les institutions seront favorables au dévelop- 
pement de leurs facultés.” I dare enlarge M. Fetis’ conviction to 
the extent that England, as she is, has produced, still does, and 
ever will produce good composers. 

With regard to the execution, M. Fetis again discovers his 
want of information, while, however, he displays his judgment. 
Every body considers this as a very inferior performance. It was 
sufficiently good however to teach him that the English knew 
more of Handel than the French, and he has had the candour to 
overcome his national predilections so far as to avow it. 

From “ the Sons of the Clergy” M. Fetis digresses to the pro- 
vincial meetings, His account, though in a degree correct, is not 
without several such gross errors as he has been led into by hasty 
and imperfect information, in other matters—when he states 


Dr. Burney (who has it so happens published a long and most impartial criti- 
cism on the very compositicns M. F. so despises—see his History, vol. 3, page 
483,) has almost anticipated a reply to our French objector. And, having 
pointed out that in a set comparison with the greatest foreign writers who lived 
in his time, which the Doctor has drawn, he gives the palm to Purcell, I shall 
fortify myself with the extract, which is as follows :— 

° indeed music was manifestly on the decline in England during the seven- 
teenth century, till it was revived and invigorated by Purcell, whose genius, 
though less cultivated and polished, was equal to that of the greatest masters 
on the continent. And though his dramatic style and recitative were formed 
in a great measure on French models, there is a latent power and force in his 
expression of English words, whatever be the subject, that will make an unpre- 
judiced native of this island feel more than all the elegance, grace, and refine- 
ment of modern music less happily applied can do. And this pleasure is com- 
municated to us, not by the symmetry or rhythm of modern melody, but by his 
having fortified, lengthened, and tuned the true accents of our mother-tongue ; 
those notes of passion, which an inhabitant of this island would breathe, in 
such situations as the words he has to set, describe. And these indigenous 
expressions of passion Purcell had the power to enforce by the energy of 
modulation, which on some occasions was bold, affecting, and sublime. 

* These remarks are addressed to none but Englishmen ; for the expression 
of words can be felt only by the natives of any country, who seldom extend 
their admiration of foreign vocal music, farther than to the general effect of its 
melody and harmony on the ear; nor has it any other advantage over instru- 
mental, than that of being executed by the human voice like Solfeggi. And if 
the Italians themselves did not come hither to give us the true expression of their 
songs, we should never discover it by study and practice.” 
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that Catalani received 2000 guineas for singing at one festival for 
instance. The highest sum ever paid was £630 to Madame Cata- 
Jani at York, and for this she came expressly from the Continent. 
The ill-suppressed contempt with which he speaks of these mag- 
nificent celebrations, (at not one of which was he ever present) 
goes far to provoke the suspicion that our critic is not without a 
feeling of envy himself, or that he has been crammed by some pro- 
fessor disappointed of country engagements. This breaks out in 
the entire phraseology of his description.* 

The next topic is the anniversary of the Charity Schools of the 
metropolis at St. Paul’s, and he does justice to that simple but 
magnificent swell of 7000 or 8000 infantine voices in unison, which 
had so powerful and so melting an effect on Haydn. The remark 
with which M. F. concludes is worthy the attention of the Direc- 
tors of all our public Schools, not only as to improving the talents 
of the pupils, but as advancing human happiness. “ S’il existait,” 
he says, “ des ecoles de musique attachées aux écoles de charité, 
je ne doute pas qu’on ne fit facilement des musiciens de tous ces 
enfans. Ce genre d’instruction, qui est commun en Allemagne, a 
donné aux Allemands une grande supériorité d’organisation mu- 
sicale sur les autres peuples.” 

The very slight manner in which the Editor of the Revue 
Musicale has glanced over the service of the Cathedral, leads us 
again to perceive how carelessly he has investigated the subject. 
Yet it is in the libraries of the Cathedral that he should have 
sought our legitimate Church Music. I presume, from these 
various evidences, that M. F. does not understand English. If 
he had, he would naturally have turned over the pages, or at least 


* “ With the design to interest the public curiosity, and to attract a crowd, 
the most celebrated singers and instrumentalists are engaged ; but sometimes 
the principal end, charity, is a as sums are granted to certain singers, 
which would be better employed in the relief of the poor.” **** *** * 
“‘ Occasionally, these meetings have offered a perfection of execution, worthy 
so great an object ; but far oftener these numerous orchestras include many 
inferior musicians, who being mixed with artists of talent, destroy the effect. 
Besides this, the haste with which these festivals are got up, does not allow 
time for sufficient rehearsals. Latterly even, it has happened often, that there 
has been no rehearsal at all.” I will venture to set M. F. right upon this 
point, by affirming that there never was a grand musical festival without a 
general rehearsal. Occasionally, things’so continually done as the Messiah 
are not rehearsed, but no other pieces. ' 
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the indexes ofa publication so similar to his own in its design and 
execution, as your Musical Magazine and Review, and if he had 
done so, he could not have been unacquainted with the noble 
collections in being, for lists of the greater part of them have 
been long since published therein. The bare knowledge that 
such compositions existed would have taught him to speak with 
more caution, if not with more diffidence, upon a point concerning 
which he could have so little information. Had he looked over 
the scores, or heard our best authors, he would now I think have 
hazarded his concluding sentence—“ que la musique d’église vé- 
ritable n’a qu’une existence accidentelle en Angleterre’’— 
but would rather have been happy to admit that, reckoning from 
Tallis to Attwood, our church possesses a noble train of com- 
positions, which would do honour to any nation, and exalt the 
musical taste of whomsoever will undertake the grateful task of 
examining works ofsuch profound and sublime labour. 

M. Fetis’ sixth letter relates to the management and perform- 
ances at the King’s Theatre. The enquiry he sets out with is 
general—whether, like the French, Italian, and German, England 
possesses a distinct national lyric drama, and if not, whether it be 
cver likely to possess one? ‘To ascertain the fact he first directs 
his investigation to the mechanical details of the organization of 
the London Theatres. In discussing the l'berty of action granted 
to managers, which is the very principle of our free institutions, 
and the avoidance of any connexion of the government with 
public amusements—he says, that ‘* In a country where a journal 
of enormous dimensions appears twice a week only for the pur- 
pose of announcing the bankrupts of the capital, it is a matter of 
very little consequence if a manager ruins himself, or how soon 
he fleeces those who are fools enough to trust him with their 
money ; after him another will arise, they say, and things will go 
on upon the same footing.” His knowledge of the principles of 
public liberty, of trade, and of the contents of our gazette, appear 
to be pretty much on a par with his estimates of our musical 
societies. This is flippant enough. But it is still more curious, 
that in the very next paragraph he attributes to the King’s tena- 
city to a promise made when Prince Regent, not to grant any 
license to a third winter theatre, the utter impracticability of 
establishing a national opera, This restriction he says must par- 
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tially continue for fifteen years. I do not pretend to be informed 
as to this point, but if any such promise was ever made, it must 
have been yielded to the strong claims of vested rights—a sufficient 
justification on the part of his Majesty. When again M. F. pro- 
nounces that only people of fashion can support the theatres, he 
displays how little he knows of the English public. The people 
of fashion are indeed principal supporters of the Italian opera, 
but the others derive little or no encouragement from that class, 
nor ever will, while the habits of people of condition and property 
remain what they now are. The real truth is, that the English 
delight much more in private society than in public amusements. 
In his narration of the management M. F. appears to set out with 
what appears to mea serious mistake. After citing the enormous 
sum paid for a box, he proceeds to pity the manager for being 
compelled to make an attractive list of performers, and for paying 
these performers large salaries. ‘The last however is the neces- 
‘ sary consequence of the first position; for those who pay so 
extravagantly for their entertainment have tae greatest possible 
right to demand that such entertainment should be of the best. 
His portraiture of the various circumstances that embarrass the 
management is probably in the main correct, but the causes are 
not those he assigns. It is not that the public do not understand 
what is good, but that they disregard, in a measure, their rights, 
because they are fully aware of the difficulties which have sur- 
rounded the opera. Once make it certain that the management 
is profitable, andeven the languor of fashionable apathy wou-.d not 
silence the publicindignation, were the audience disrespectfully or 
neglectfully treated. The English, it is true, are not so sensitive 
as the natives of the continent to musical excellence or defect, 
but were the case half so bad as M. Fetis describes, correction 
would instantly follow.* 


* The observations of M. Fetis contain however important truths, as they 
concern the engagements of the band, and they fully bear out the seceders 
who so long occupied with undiminished credit that orchestra. 

He says, “So far as concerns the orchestra, it is still worse. There are not 
instrumentalists enough to produce effect ; besides which, they have not the 
good fortune to be bound like the performers in the Parisian orchestras, by the 
hope of a pension. Thence it arises that a conductor or leader cannot be 
severe in the exaction of duty, for they would thus only expose themselves to 
being abandoned by most of the musicians, who are sure to find compensation 
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M. Fetis continues to trace the progress of opera in his seventh 
letter—and while he declares how useful the introduction of 
Italian theatres has been to music throughout the various cities 
wherever such have been opened, while he admits the improve- 
ment of the French and German style by this agency, he considers 
that England above all the rest has been most benefited, because’ 


for their loss of employment in concerts and in teaching. Consequently, the 
rehearsals are bad, the execution is neglected, the singers ill-accompanied, are 
destroyed, and the public taste is not improved, as nothing really good is 
‘ever heard.” 

Had M. F. visited England a year sooner he would not have given such 
condemnation, I am persuaded. But the truth is, the public rather regard the 
merits of one or two great singers, than the equality of the other parts and 
arrangements. Nor is iteasy to propose a remedy. Look to his own reason- 
ing, which is as true as the picture is animated and descriptive. 

* ‘There are other evils attached to the Italian opera in London, which are 
the consequences of the shortness of the musical season. This season is a sort 
of fair, or casual assemblage of society; in fact, it does not last more than 
three months and a half. It is during this short period that every thing must 
be done. The higher classes of society, who live for more than two thirds of 
the year on their estates, or on the continent, come for the remaining time to 
furnish food for the industry* of artists and speculators of all sorts. Then all 
kinds of professors must gain in a few days wherewithal to defray their whole 
expences in that country, in which it is most expensive to live. Then con- 
certs multiply in a manner almost incredible. Every one thinks he has aright 
to have a benefit. Those whose talent is not sufficiently attractive speculate 
on the talent of others, and pay for it. During the two last months nearly 89 
concerts, of different kinds, have been given—sometimes four in one day. 
Now, the greater part of the singers at the Italian opera are engaged to sing 
at these concerts, at from 15 to 20 guineas each. If to these be added the 
musical soirees which are given in private houses, some. idea may be formed of 
the vortex of music, and chiefly bad music, in which one lives during some 
months. These concerts and soirees, which are in some sort the chief objects 
of the singers who visit Londen, are destruction to the proprietor of the King’s 
- Theatre, and more especia)iy to good music. As the soirees are always very 

late, it is imposssible to rise early, and the theatrical rehearsals cannot there- 
fore begin before noon. At two o’clock the concerts begin. ‘They have hardly 
reached the finale of the first act; but as the fashionable prima donna, the 
tenor, or the base, cannot lose the 20 guineas at which they are engaged, they 
start for the concert in spite of the entreaties of the conductor. In vain does 
he employ all his eloquence to shew that the piece is not known, and that the 
representation will be imperfect the next evening. Sir, I know my part. 
Very good ; but Mile. * * * does not know her’s! Let her learn it. The 
band has no acquaintance with the pieces. ‘They must study. But how can 


they if you go? That is not my affair; I repeat that | know my part, it is all 
you can exact from me.” 


* By the mode in which this term is printed, it is to be suspected that the author uses the 
words a l'industrie in the same sense that it is employed in the phrase Chevalier d’industrie. 
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the calm disposition of our countrymen disinclines them to the cul- 
tivation of the art, and even still more because the want of na- 
tional institutions abets this natural obstacle. So far as the effi- 
cacy of example is concerned I am quite ready to join M. F. but 
he errs in attributing to the quietude (or inactivity) of our pas- 
sions, our comparative disregard of any of the fine arts. I have 
only re-echoed what every body knows, when in my former pages 
I attributed to higher, graver, and more important studies and 
objects this apparent neglect.* He is unquestionably right when 
he says—“ I] était difficile que dans un pays ot la mode a tant 
d’influence, dans un pays ov les gofits de l’aristocratie sont une 
loi sous laquelle tout doit se plier; il était difficile, dis-je, que le 
bien qui pouvait résulter de l’existence d’un Opéra Italien ne fat 
détruit par la préférence exclusive que les nobles et Jes riches lui 
accordent.” The exclusive patronage directed towards the King’s 
Theatre has been one of the greatest impediments to the formation 
of a legitimate national opera. But the fault does not rest with 
* the people of rank and the rich” alone. Our composers and our 
singers, and the managers of the great winter theatres, nay even 
of the lesser establishments, have their share of the blame. No 
continuous attempt has ever been made to try the effect of legiti- 
mate opera. No one has had the courage to risk it. Transla- 
tions and adaptations, spoiling by our own absurd mixture of 
dialogue and song what in the original was excellent, and the 
employment of the few composers who have been engaged upon 
works constructed on the same plan, sufficiently demonstrate 
that gain has been the principal end, and that no one has enter- 
tained the slightest belief that the public would endure the 
genuine opera. Yet it affords a curious paradox that whenever 
an English singer of repute or promise has been brought forward, 
recourse has always been had to Artaxerxes; so inconsistent 
has been the conduct of managers. In enumerating the secondary 
causes as he terms them, M. Fetis has only recapitulated those 
which have been so repeatedly pointed out in your Review— 
namely, the exclusive possession of boxes, &c. which attract the 
beau monde to the King’s Theatre, and which operate exactly 
the reverse in keeping them away from Drury-lane and Covent 


* See pages 311-312 of this volume, 
3u 2 
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Garden, the effect which the enormous salaries paid to individuals 
have upon the general details of the establishment, and the 
aversion of the public at large to be amused by any but the most 
celebrated artists. All this is beyond doubt or question, but 
however novel it may seem to the editor and his foreign readers, 
it has been very long since understood and pointed out to our — 
own countrymen—unhappily without producing a change. Some 
of his descriptions are however droll enough.* 

M. Fetis narrates the dramatic arrangements between managers 
and composers, and laments that the latter receive no other com- 
pensation than what the publishers will afford for their works. But 
here as upon other occasions M. F. is the dupe of defective in- 
formation. 'The composer would be much worse off and his 
encouragement of a much lower kind were he paid a certain sum 
for hisopera. The gain it is true depends upon the repute of 
the author, or rather upon the popularity of the piece; and when 
M. F. is told that so large an amount as £1200 have been paid 
for the copyright of a single opera, he must admit that success 
(and nothing short of success is worthy high reward) does not 
want its recompense. This it may be said is the exception, but 
we may content ourselves with the rule, when I say from authority 
that Mr. Bishop has received a very handsome annual sum for his 
productions from the liberal purchasers of his works, Messrs. Gould- 
ing, D’Almaine, and Co. ever since he wrote for the stage. It 
is not to the want of pecuniary compensation to the composer 
that the defective state of English opera is to be attributed. 

We suspect that the history of foreign authors will scarcely 
bear out M. F. in the description he has given of their condition, 
when he says—“ Les artistes n’ont ordinairement de fortune que 
celle qu’ils se créent; il faut qu’ils soient dans une situation aisée, 
et libres de toute inquiéiude, pour que toute leur attention se 
concentre sur ]’exercice de leur art; il faut surtout que l’espoir 


* For example—“ At Drury-lane Mr. Tom Cooke is at once director of the 
" music, leader, and actor, 2s he takes the part of second tenor, when an opera 

requires one. If this personage does not appear till the second act, Mr. Cooke 
directs the orchestra during the tzo first, then yields his place to some misera- 
ble violin, and returns wrapped in a great coat to beat the drum in some obli- 
gato passage, because there is no one to fill this situation, or lends his aid to the 
bases, who are not sufficiently numerous. This is the way in which music is 
treated at the English opera.” 
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d’une grande renommée soit le vehicule constant de leurs efforts.” 
We shall pass over the instance of Handel, who produced his 
most sublime works under all sors of disquieting circumstances. 
Haydn, till he made himself a name and obtained his appointment 
in the house of Prince Esterhazy, was poor even to wretched- 
ness—Mozart was any thing but rich, and Rossini is greatly 
belied by his biographers if he did not exist “from hand to 
mouth,” according to our English phrase, previously to the com- 
plete establishment of his popularity, Indeed he probably owes 
to his marriage with Colbran and his visit to England “ the ease”’ 
in which he has lived of late, and during which his fertility has in 
great measure ceased. No. The stimulus of genius, where it is not 
hurried on by its own irresistible impulse, will be found to have 
been but too commonly the goad of necessity—and experience 
teaches in but too many instances that easy circumstances are the 
corruptors, not the nurses, of talent. Am I not indeed warranted 
in the belief that real elevation of mind—real genius—commands 
fortune ? and that its own intrinsic force can never be resisted 
either by the possessor or the world at large? When such talent 
falls from its high estate, I think I have generally been able to 
trace the effect to its cause in the imprudence which is but too 
often the attendant of the fervid temperament necessarily as well 
as proverbially connected with the irritable sensibility of genius. 
M. Fetis goes on to say—*‘ Nothing of this kind exists for the 
English dramatic composer. It is not then to be wondered at if 
in London one finds only arrangers, who think no better of their 
works than the public. Mazzinghi, Reeve, and many others, who 
are not worth the trouble of naming, have given sixty or eighty 
pretended operas, which are composed of shreds torn from genuine 
Italian, French, or German operas, to which are attached some 
airs of their own, and some Irish or Scotch melodies, a sort of 
seasoning which cannot be dispensed with here. Even Bishop, 
who has some talent and reputation for his airs, has done little 
else ; but like all the musicians who have worked for the English 
theatre, he has made no scruple of announcing himself as the com- 
poser of the music he has stolen from foreign scores. For ex- 
ample—Jean de Paris, by Boieldieu, has been arranged for the 
English stage. Bishop has restricted himself to cutting out what 
the inability of the English musicians rendered impossible of 
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execution, and to putting the obligato (or indispensable) accom- 
paniment to some popular melodies. Then he has attached 
his name to it, as if the whole composition was his work, and 
Boieldieu had nothing to do with it. The constant communication 
which now exists between Paris and London renders this char- 
latanism less easy of execution. La Muette de Portici and La 
Vielle have been lately acted here, with the names of their real 
composers.” 

Some parts of this require explanation—others demand contra- 
diction. I have already demonstrated that a a dramatic composer, 
though he has not the scope and range that I wish were accorded 
to him, is not without the excitements of fame and reward. The 
names M. F’. quotes as the chief (Mazzinghi and Reeve) shew how 
ill informed he is, and how little pains he can have been at, to 
acquaint himself justly with the subject upon which he presumes 
to launch forth his unmitigated condemnation. According to him, 
Arne and Arnold, with the two before mentioned, are all whose 
names are worth reciting. It is strange that he should never have 
heard those of Linley, or Jackson, or Dibdin, in our earlier times, 

‘or of Storace or Shield, in our latter period. Storace interwove 
his own with Italian, avowedly Italian compositions, and it would 
frequently puzzle as good a judge as M. Fetis himself to tell which 
is the chef d’ceuvre of the established master. Shield wrote so 
much and so well, that for any one treating of English composers 
to have overlooked his name amongst our dramatic writers, is only 
to publish his own shame in his neglect or ignorance of such a 
man. In short, Sir, I need only refer M. F. to the record of 
English writers for the stage contained in your review of Mr. 
Bishop’s compositions in your first volume. It is known to all 
who wish to study the merits of our composers. They also know 
that the prevention of Englishmen attaining a higher style of 
writing for the theatre has not resided in their want of ability, but 
in that depraved national taste which has chained ability down to 
its own meagre and absurd forms, and to the consequent exclusive 
patronage of the Italian opera. 

The attack on Mr. Bishop is alike infamous and unjust, while it 
bespeaks the monstrous arrogance and ignorance (so far as 
Bishop's works are concerned at least) of his calumniator. Has 
M. F. looked over one half, one quarter, or half one quarter, of 
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the operas to which Mr. Bishop lays claim? If he had, it would 
have employed almost the entire period of his sojourn in London. 
But I doubt the fact. I doubt whether he has examined any five 
of the sixty-four or more.* I persuade myself that such must be 
the ca, for no man could have dared to make such an assault 
upon not only the talent, but the common honesty, of such a person 
as Mr. Bishop, except in pure ignorance. I will not so deeply 
implicate M. Fetis’s character, as to suppose that he has thus acted 
except from a want of accurate knowledge. Mr. Bishop, I am 
ready to grant, has taken but too much pleasure in proving his 
faculty of imitative writing by parodying the style of various com- 
posers, to the injury perhaps of his own repute for originality. 
But I am sure he stands acquitted of any attempt to appropriate 
to himself the work of any other hand, and for the best reasons in 
the world, he has done too much and too well, to need such bor- 
rowing, and is far too high minded to attempt such an imposture, 
independent of the certainty of the discovery and exposure which 
would be sure to follow. 

“‘ There is,”’ says our author, “ in the English opera a constant 
and reciprocal action of the miserable structure of the music upon 
the performers, and of the ignorance of the performers upon the 

‘music. Not long since, the execution of a concerted piece was 
almost impossible, and it is not till very lately that any progress 
has been made in this respect.” This can neither be said to be 
true nor false. The education of professional singers has, it is 
true, been much neglected ; but if we look back to the operas of 
Storace, we shall find there must always have existed the means 
of performing a complicated finale.t We are since much im- 
proved in this respect, and I should not be afraid to produce 
singer for singer against the Italian theatre,so far as musical science 
is concerned. Many of the finest Italian singers have been noto- 
riously ignorant of the technical parts of their art. But a new 
era iscommenced, and such is the supremacy over all difficulties 
required in an artist who purposes to rise to eminence, that it 
would be perfectly hopeless to make the attempt unless assisted by 
a good education. His account of Mr. Braham is partial and invi- 


* See Musical Review, vol. 6, p. 167. 
+ Hear, O hear a simple story,” for instance, in The Pirates ; with multi- 
tudes of others in his different operas. 
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dious. I give this artist no more credit than really belongs to him 
when I say that he has been the greatest singer that ever lived— 
by this I mean the most gifted and most various. And, with all 
his defects, he is now the greatest England can boast, which 
accounts for his continuance before the public. If M. F. had heard 
Braham’s highest efforts, he would scarcely have denied his prodi- 
gious and pre-eminent power of expressing passion, whether in its 
subdued or in its loftier moods. Even were it merely as he de- 
scribes, that the public delighted to see, and overlooked the incipi- 
ent decay of so old and so admirable a servant, no candid mind 
could give the bitter interpretation to feelings of respect so hardly 
and so well earned, as have been given by the French critic. But 
the truth is, that, with all the imperfections time has brought, 
Braham is still without a rival. 

Of Miss Paton M. F. also speaks as of one whose talent is great, 
but whose judgment is small. ‘To Miss Love he assigns the qua- 
lification of a beautiful voice. Miss Betts appears to him best 
fitted for the Italian and French styles, Mr. Wood detestable, 
and Mr. Phillips cold. He says Mr. Sapio is a base, confounding 
the two brothers, for it is obvious that the elder and the tenor is 
the one he mistakes for the younger and the base. The public 
judgment is so completely formed upon the merits of those artists, 
that I do not think his objections worth contesting. 

There is again some truth and some misprision in the paragraph 
which follows, and with which the seventh letter closes. ‘If all 
the actors I have named were united at one theatre, a satisfactory 
whole might be produced, which it would be easy to improve in a 
few years; but it is not thus. Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
contend for them, and the division they make, leaves such a void 
in the general cast, that it is impossible to hear an opera passably 
executed at either theatre. Besides, the necessity of closing these 
theatres in the month of June, disorganizes ihe actors, the chorus, 
and the orchestra, who are only engaged for the season, which 
lasts six or seven months every year; artists of all kinds are by this 
arrangement free to go from one theatre to another, but they are 
always uncertain of the fate which awaits them, and deprived of 
their resources during a part of the year. It is true, that during 
this interval another English opera, without a mixture of any 
other style, is given at the little theatre called the English Opera- 
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house, and that the manager gathers his forces from Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. This would be the most favourable moment 
to form a good company, and to ensure good performance, but the 
English Opera-house being open only when London is deserted, 
the manager is compelled to keep his expences as low as possible, 
and consequently to engage artists of an inferior class. Thus it is 
easy tosee that other causes, than the disposition of the English 
for music, have an influence over the wretched state of the art in 
the lyric theatres, and that the want of lasting institutions is, as I 
have often said, the origin of all the defects to be observed. 
Whilst the existence of the theatres is not more firmly founded, 
every effort to better them will be fruitless, and consequently the 
taste of the nation cannot be improved. In some countries, the 
power which attempts to direct theatres without understanding 
their mechanism, compromises their prosperity. In England, 
absolute indifference produces like effects.’’ 

The annual disorganization, as he terms it, is no detriment to 
the actors or the stage. It gives them either repose or a variety 
of occupation, (for then they visit the provinces) favourable to 
health and exertion, as well as their circumstances. The simple 
fact however is, that the lyric drama can never be cultivated to 
the perfection M. F. imagines, except when it is the single object, 
as in the King’s Theatre, or connected as there with some subor- 
dinate accessory, such as the Ballet. It is the distraction that is 
fatal. The magnitude and expence of an English theatre renders 
an immense receipt indispensable, and an immense receipt implies 
a vast hold upon the public curiosity. An Italian and an English 
opera are not likely to find the means of support in this country, 
in that high and palmy state, unless they can be combined in the 
King’s Theatre by the agency of two distinct classes of singers, or 
unless a small theatre can be expressly established. Against the 
latter plan the demands of the really great artists would appear an 
almost insurmountable barrier, and this is certainly fatal to the 
rapid progression of musical taste. 

Hitherto my observations upon M. Fetis’ letters have beer 
addressed to the correction of the misprisions, errors, misinforma- 
tions, calumnies, and ignorances of his misrepresentations ; but in 
considering the structure of his eighth letter, it is my misfortune 
to be obliged to charge him with virulent and directly libellous 
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assertions concerning the state of English society. This has hap- 
pened from the same eagerness and haste to generalize that are 
discernible in his other composiiions. And indeed, I may here 
remark, that the prevailing defect of M. F.’s descriptions, is 
the want of a faculty to separate the truth from the false- 
hood of what he sees, hears, or is told. ‘The dupe of first impres- 
sions, he proceeds at once to form a theory as applicable to the 
whole, which is applicable, if at all, only to parts and very small 
parts, and this is especially visible in the letter Iam about to 
examine. For instance, he treats the society of London, during 
the season, as conveying a model of the manners of the whole 
society of England. Now it is well known that London, during 
the season, is resorted to for purposes of business and of pleasure 
by the multitude; which totally change or obliterate their genuine 
and constant characteristics. But to the proofs. 


M. F. says, ** Every body studies music in England, not for the sake of 
knowing it, but because the spending money on this art, and the having such 
and such a celebrated master, have a good appearance. Some young ladies, 
endowed with natural dispositions for the piano forte or singing, possess fine 
talents, but in general music is cultivated in England, merely as a means of 


dissipating ennui.” 

It may very safely be averred of all amusements, nay of all the 
ornamental branches of education, that they are “ merely a means 
of dissipating ennui.” At the time when accomplishments are 
acquired, they are taught as attainments necessary or pleasing to 
certain classes, but what will be the degree of energy with which 
they will be taken up or pursued can rarely be predicated, before 
circumstances of later growth indicate the path of life to be fol- 
. lowed by their possessor. In a word, nature in these cases is 
modified by the condition as well as by the qualities of the indi- 
vidual, and the sensible parent will adapt the training of his child 
to the probable contingencies of its station. I have repeatedly 
spoken of the intellectual direction of the people of England to 
useful rather than ornamental employment, and with us literature 
has precedency of art. Music then, like every other object of 
acquirement, takes its hold on the mind according to natural dis- 
position and the advantages under which it is cultivated. Amongst 
persons of rank it is frequently a favourite occupation, diligently 
pursued and ardently admired—amongst the middle classes it often 
furnishes a delightful recreation—and even amongst the lower it 
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is now not seldom the relaxation of a life of toil. There are many, 
no doubt, who learn to play and sing for the eclat of the thing ; 
but if M. F. knows any thing of the laws of the human mind, he 
will know that this vanity can never endow its possessor with any 
distinguishing traits of musical knowledge—he will know that 
nothing is less effective—he ought to have concluded that such 
persons must be the few, and I may add the despised—they can 
never therefore give the tone to society in any particular. Had 
M. Fetis enjoyed any thing like a sufficient reception either in 
point of time or extent into English families, he would have seen 
enough to have spared him the pain of this exposure—he would 
have ascertained, that the majority of persons use music amongst 
the other goods of life with moderation, and therefore wisely ; 
it enters among their agreeable amusements, but it neither absorbs 
nor distracts them. 

T must now make a longer extract than I have yet done from 


M. F.’s letter. 


“ From an attentive examination of English society, it is evident that it 
requires music, but has no real taste for it. This distinction will perhaps 
appear more subtle than solid; nevertheless, when explained, | think it will 
appear a just one. ‘The population of England is divided into two classes, that 
never intermingle, never can be united, and which seem in fact like two dif- 
ferent people. ‘The one is composed of that industrious and wise population, 
who have formed the finest order of socicty in the world, and whose constant 
labours have for their end the general good, combined in the happiest 
manner with private interest. ‘This class does not fail in aptitude for the arts, 
but the individuals who compose it have no time to consecrate to their cul- 
ture; they are to them only a recreation, and cannot become a business. ‘The 
other class, who do not in fact consider themselves of the same blood with the 
first, is made up of that aristocracy which may be termed the plague of 
England ; an evil still more fatal in the present state of affairs, because it is 
one which Great Britain will not be rid of, without the assistance of still 
greater. An Englishman, distinguished for superiority of intellect, said, in 
talking of the individuals of this class, that they were the lowest of mankind. 
There is probably more spleen than truth in this ebullition, but it must be 
allowed, that if not the lowest they are at least the most ridiculous. ‘They 
call themselves the fashionable world, which however does not imply that to be 
noble you must be fashionable. It would be a difficult task to explain how 
the quality of fashionable is either acquired or lost. Those who were this year 
decorated with the title may perhaps sink into obscurity next seasop. As one, 
step towards becoming fashionable, the qualities of the intellect must be care- 
fully concealed, and knowledge disclaimed, for fashion does not like to be 
made to discover her own stupidity and ignorance, but the possession of a 
limited understanding is not sufficient to be *- a la mode” a dress, an equipage, 
a supper, a concert, sometimes procure this advantage. An artisan, a literary 
man, a physician, become fashionable, according as their talents are used by 
the fashionables. All their efforts tend to this end, because their future pro- 
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gress is comprised in this maxim, “ Become fashionable, and your reputation 
is certain as well as your fortune.” A person wishes to lecture on history, 
literature, or music, he understands nothing of his subject, but that is of no 
consequence. If it is the fashion to attend his lecture, every body will be 
there. If he were to talk of the rain, or the fine weather, it would be of no 
consequence, for people would forget what they went to hear. When the 
fashionable world are present at a concert, they do not care to listen to the 
music, but consider it as an opportunity of getting together, while the noise of 
voices and iustruments appears to be an agreeable accompaniment to their 
conversation. ‘The first chords are scarcely struck, when conversation begins 
throughout the room; the confusion very much resembles that of a market or any 
other public place, and continues til! the piece is finished. It must be allowed 
that one artist is generally exempted from such contemptuous treatment; this 
fortunate mortal is the singer who happens to be most in fashion at the time ; 
as soon as her or his voice is heard, silence is re-established. By this pre- 
fercace fashion gives intimation that her votaries are not insensible to the charms 
of music, and that if the rest are not listened to, it is because they are not 
worth hearing. It must not be imagined that favour is directed with discern- 
ment towards such and such a singer ; their success is often decided by causes 
quite independent of talent. The present season has afforded an evident proof 
of what [ assert. Formerly the English nobility were lavish in the purchase of 
their pleasures, and offered by their largesses to artists some compensation for the 
gratification of self-love, procured through their means, but since they have had 
the opportunity of selecting from the whole continent, they have learned to do 
honour to their vanity with economy. This year they decided to lower the 
price which they formerly had paid to singers for their soirées. Mad. Mali- 
bran refused at first to subscribe to this arrangement ; and it was immediately 
decided that she should have no success: for here it is sufficient that a few 
leaders of haut .ou should announce that it is not fashionable to listen to an 
artist, and in a moment he is reduced to the situation of a paria, shunned and 
despised by all. Mad. Malibran was obliged to yield; and her compliance 
gained for her the favour she had before been refused, and her praise filled 
every mouth that had previously decried her. I could cite a thousand similar 
examples, which would indisputably demonstrate that the English high society 
do not possess a feeling for music, that they do not iove the art, and use it 
merely to occupy their idleness, and beguile their ennui. 


The compliment which our Reviewer pays to the middle classes 
is, I dare hope, well deserved, but not, as he has put it, at the 
expence of so strong a contrast with the aristocracy of England. 
Here is the surest proof of M. F.’s want of the secerning 
faculty. The aristocracy of England, strictly so called, are not 
“the people of fashion.” Some of the people of fashion are 
indeed of that class; but mingled with these few is to be found a 
great proportion of merely wealthy commoners whose rise from a 
low class of traders to a higher, and finally to opulence, has been 
as recentasrapid. Because these sink into extravagancies of all 
sorts in the desire to render themselves conspicuous by folly or 
vice, simply because they are unable to draw any court or atten- 
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tion by wiser means—ought they to be regarded as the example 
or the representation of the real aristocracy? By no means. Let 
us begin at the top. Do we discover any of the Royal Family 
amongst these “‘ people of fashion?”” The King has the finest 
band in Europe; every day he hears music with delight—-he is an 
excellent judge of various styles, and in every sense of the term, Y 
an accomplished amateur. His concerts are as various as the 
objects necessary to be maintained or protected. His constant 
pleasure is in the performance of his own band ;—his rarer and 
perhaps more seasoned enjoyment, in the reception of the highest 
artists. But are they of one class? No. He commands the 
attendance of the high foreign artists, of the best English, and 
even of the pupils of the Academy. Even amateurs amongst the 
nobility play or sing in his more private parties. Now this I con- 
ceive to be pursuing the art sensibly, yet with sufficient distinction, 
and perhaps with quite as much as belongs to the claims upon the 
time of an English King. Many of the other members of the 
Royal Family, it is well known, cultivate music with the same 
characteristic propensities, The Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge 
both sing, and both hear and give concerts, in which the English 
and foreign artists enjoy their place. If we descend to the next 
degree, we shall find in the list of the ducal rank personseminently 
devoted to music, as an occasional and dignified pursuit ; but we 
shall not, I suspect, be borne out in classing them in the sense M. 
F. uses the term, with “ people of fashion.”” The rule may be 
established by an exception; but I question whether, so far as 
music is concerned, that exception would not make against M. F. 
No, Sir, the parties of * people of fashion,” and the practices at 
which M. F. very properly I admit, strikes, do not belong to the 
nobly born, nobly educated, and nobly endowed families of England 
—the aristocracy in the bulk—they belong to the weak, the profli- 
gate, and the few, the very few, comparatively of that class, whose 
example, in the estimation of still more merely wealthy upstarts, is 
thought to justify the same extravaganties ; but those who know the 
minds, the habits, the pursuits, and the attainments, of the great mass 
of the legitimate aristocracy, know also that their manners are dig- 
nified, their cultivation of the virtues and the ornaments of life 
as intellectual and as noble as that of any class of society in the 
world. More cannot be demanded, for nature acts by universal 
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laws. Music, as I said before, is cultivated as an amusement, not 
an employment ; and here lies all the difference between the citi- 
zens of a free state, and the submissive direction of the subjects of 
more arbitrary government—all the difference between a sensible 
and an insane pursuit of art. The distinction is both political 
and constitutional. 

With respect to the anecdote of Madame Malibran, it is true in 
the fact, and false in the inference. ‘The enormous sums charged 
by foreign singers had become justly a cause of complaint and of 
abatemént. This feeling was totally independent of Madame 
Malibran’s merits, and had Madame Pasta returned, the same ex- 
pression and the same determination would have manifested itself. 
In a word, there seemed to be no limit, and therefore it became im- 
perative to place one upon the cupidity (a very natural cupidity) 
of the artist. The partial coldness that attended Madame M. was 
the inevitable consequence of her exclusion, because it deprived 
her of the opportunity of extending the feeling of her talents to 
private society. Her elevation in the general opinion followed as 
naturally—the moment she was extensively heard, her supremacy 
made its impression. Caprice or fashion had no more agency in 
the matter than this. In a word, the cause was equal to the effect. 
It is therefore invidious to impute the worst motive when a better 
is so obvious ; and I regret that M. F. should not have given him- 
self time to look a little below the surface of the question. 

The last thing that could have been expected was a charge of 
parsimony towards foreign artists on the part of the English, 
whose foolish and extravagant compensations have always entailed 
upon them, both at home and abroad, the most biting sarcasms. I 
am quite sure I do not exaggerate the case when I say that Pasta 
and Sontag did not earn less than £6,000 per annum, or rather from 
May to October : Malibran will gain not perhaps an equally but a 
very large sum this year. But there is no need of examples when 
the fact is so thoroughly established, and when it is known that on 
very many nights these artists have assisted at two and three pri- 
vate and public concerts, or gone to a party after the opera, 
making from fifty to one hundred guineas. Because such remune- 
ration was thought excessive, M. F’. ought to blush at his sarcasm. 
English liberality has gone far to ‘uin every opera in Europe bv 
the example. 
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While I admit the justice of M. Fetis’ description of a “ fashion- 
able” concert, } do no more than confirm the fact, that this com- 
paratively small class is made up of the frivolous, the weak, and 
the vain. There is nothing new in all this. They are and ever 
were so; but I deny, I expressly and peremptorily deny, that they 
afford any fair or competent representation of the cultivation or 
reception of music amongst the true aristocracy of the country. 
This is a portraiture of the metropolis—¢f a part of the metro- 
polis—of the metropolis in the season ; and therefore is no better 
than an extravagantly drawn and absurdly coloured caricature. 

The rest of M. Fetis’ calumnies against the aristocracy only 
serves to demonstrate his extreme ignorance of what really apper- 
tains to their nature and station. When he calls them foolish, and 
says “ if all that ennobles the human mind were not hermetically 
sealed to them,”’ he only proves that he can never have had any near 
view of their intellects or pursuits. The education of the chil- 
dren of opulence is commonly laboriously diversified—indeed too 
much so perhaps—they have all the advantages which ought to 
be bestowed by the ablest private and public tuition, both at 
schools and universities, while the females have governeses whose 
minds are trained to instruction, and the most eminent masters 
and examples in all departments. They have books, instruments, 
and models in the most affluent profusion. They not unfrequently 
enjoy the conversation and society of the highest artists, and 
almost always that of persons of fine taste, long studied in the 
contemplation of art. Allowing the aristocracy then only the 
common faculties and dispositions of nature, their opportunities 
are so much superior to those of the inferior orders of mankind, 
that they must of necessity stand upon a level with those who owe 
to the severest exercise of their own industry alone, all that is 
spontaneously as it were, presented to the capacities of the opulent. 
Many of them are it is true enfeebled by luxury—but which is 
the class that is not weakened by some inherent cause? The 
fact, I will be bound for it, is as I have stated—M. Fetis enjoyed 
nothing like access to the company of the aristocracy of England. 
He surveyed them at a distance, and partially. 

The last accusation which our Censor brings, is that the resi- 
dence of the greatest professors, (whom he names) amongst us for 
the last fifty years, “ has not produced the smallest good effect 
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upon the national taste.” This is surprising enough. But we 
must first understand what he means by ‘* good effect.” If to 
have as fine an Italian opera as any in Europe—such concerts as 
the Antient and Philharmonic—such institutions as the Catch and 
Glee Clubs, the Harmonist, and the Melodist Societies—such 
musical assemblages for the mass of the public as the Oratorios 
and the numerous benefit concerts—so many nightly private as- 
semblies at which the fitest artists are engaged at a vast expence— 
if to take off a greater quantity of musical publications than any 
nation in the world—if to have produced and to maintain able 
musical journals and musical works of theory and philosophy—if 
in the provinces to congregate the noblest assemblages of mu- 
sical talent, and to perform for days together to multitudinous 
audiences the most splendid and various selections of all classes 
of compositions, to say nothing of the frequent concerts—if to 
raise professors by hundreds, to form choral societies, bands, and 
musical clubs in almost every town and village—and if to make 
music a part of the social delights of every family—if to do all 
this, without any assistance or encouragement from the State, be 
to exhibit not the smallest national taste—I beg to ask the 
learned Reviewer to point out any country that enjoys either the 
means or the exercise of taste in the same extent or degree? The 
truth is M. Fetis came to this country too little acquainted with 
any thing beyond the mere science of music, and he staid too 
short a time to be capable of forming any competent judgment of 
the musical powers or combinations of the people of England. 
I have not confined myself to mere assertion—1 have supported 
my contradiction of his positions both by arguments and by facts, 
which I dare believe are incontrovertible. Not a few of his 
errors indeed are those of the secondary people, to whom he 
trusted for information, and who misled him according to their 
own prejudices, connections, or interests. 

It may perhaps be thought that I ought to close this long letter 
with a recapitulation, but upon looking over what I have written, 
1 do not deem.this necessary. Thus much however I must add. 
It is curious that a person coming like M. Fetis for the purpose 
of analytically inspecting our musical pretensions, should never 

have been present at a good many of the very highest of our public 
' exhibitions. He was not, it is clear. 
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1. At the Antient Concert. 

2. At an Oratorio. 

3. At the Catch Club. 

4. At the Glee Club. 

5. At the Harmonists’ Society. 

6. Ata provincial Festival. 

Nor did he ever hear the King’s Band. 

These are curious negligences and omissions. Of his igno- 
rances I have spoken at large. I give him credit for good inten- 
tion and a sincere desire of truth, but if such be the limitation of 
his faculties and powers, and so hasty his decisions, the public 
will soon learn to estimate the pretensions of one who so pre- 
sumptuously ventures to speak of what he was by no means pre- 
pared to measure or appreciate, and it can hardly fail to affect 
his character as an observer and a critic in the estimation of every 
capable, candid, and honourable mind. I desire only that his 
accusations and the refutation should be placed side by side—for 
the sake of our institutions, our professors, our society, and our 
country. 

i am, Sir, 
Your’s, faithfully, 
AN AMATEUR. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE SUPERIORITY OF 
ITALIAN SINGING. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Aruoven there has been no topic more frequently or more 

philosophically discussed in your pages than that supremacy 

which Italy has assumed for her vocdlists over those of other 

nations, and which all Europe has unresistingly admitted, al- 

though you and your correspondents have given to elementary 
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instruction, to unity of purpose, and to dramatic illustration all 
their several effects upon the formation of L[talian singers, it 
appears to me that no one has assigned the true and most efficient 
cause of the greatness of really eminent Italian artists—namely, 
the force of intellect. You have indeed often, glanced at the 
fact—you have lightly and transiently touched upon its conse- 
quences—but no one (that I know of) has considered it as the 
primary and absolute cause of the exaltation attained by eminent 
artists. And if the fact be so with respect to Italian singers, I 
am afraid we shall also find that the converse applies to most of 
our leading English vocalists—that they are as remakable for 
their sluggish application of the intellectual powers to the en- 
largement of aft, or rather for a total indifference to its exten- 
sion, 

We must at the outset take the very necessary distinction that 
exists between the natural power of the understanding and the 
cultivation of that power. I knew a very clever and inventive 
mechanic, who could devise and execute works of the greatest 
ingenuity, but who, for want of language, could never make his 
designs intelligible to any one but those who understood his very 
limited vocabulary and his extraordinary application of words. I 
also remember a man of profound observation and great depth of 
thought, who used to say he never estimated the powers of the 
understanding but by the practical effects, and never by the man- 
ner of expression, for he had constantly found that persons of 
the strongest intellect, either from defective education or the 
want of methodical arrangement, or from a contempt of explica- 
tion, were they who could only demonstrate their ability by 
actions. Now, Sir, to apply this theory to Italian artists, and. 
indeed I fear I must say to singers in general. ‘They are rarely 
persons of education or of literary attainments, and thus they show 
their strength solely and entirely by their almost intuitive appre- 
hension of their art. . 

This ground disposed of—we must consider that in the general 
it is the possession of a fine organ rather than of any other faculty 
that has in the first instance determined the entrance of a singer 
into that course of life. Hence culture has been principally if 
not entirely directed to the technical objects, and hence also we 
may trace why extraordinary power of mind, when it distinguishes 
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a singér, is manifested in its natural force, and upon the art rather 
than through any other mediam. Education has not in such 
cases directed it into other channels. ‘The history of Madame 
Banti is one of the strongest examples of this truth, who sung 
ballads in the street, till the beauty, compass, atid volume of her 
voice caught the-ear of the person who lifted her from this low 
condition. She whom that e/egant and sound critic, Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, exalts above every other competitor, was unques- 
tionably “ as ignorant as dirt,” and trusted entirely to the in- 
tuitive strengih of that natural genivs to which she owed her rise. 
But we must not forget that tic italian singer enjoys from birth 
assistances from nature and art, that from the manner in which they 
surround him and from the mode in which they operate upon his 
senses, almost partake of the same advantages that belong to the 
gifts of nature. The healthfal and balmy breath of that climate, 
which like “ the thick darkness” that came over Pharoah and his 
host, may “be felt,” is influential from the moment the infant 
opens his eyes upon the cloudless sky, and inhales the delicious air 
of “ bella Italia.”” It is a country of beauty—of niountain atid 
valley, of woods and verdure, of flowers and of fruits, of fountains, 
rivulets, and lakes. Art too has added all her ornaments.’ 
Churches, palaces, and villas, monuments, pictures, and stataes, 
every where allure the eye, and train the mind to the perception 
and the love of grace, and the affections to the deepest sensations 
and to the natural language of passion. As the child grows to 
maturity—art is the subject of all his thoughts and conversations, 
the basis of his pleasures and the object of his aspirations—it 
mingles with his affections, with his devotions, when his prayers 
and thanksgivings are music, and with his amusements, of which 
the theatre, the lyric theatre, is the scene. All these helps to the 
imagination, all these excitements to feeling, are not only gra- 
tuitously accessible, but they are continually forced upon his 
attention, his sight, and his memory. ‘Thus he receives the educa- 
tion from place and from custom, which in all other countries is 
obtained only by the more abstract and formal, and therefore by 
a less impressive process. I beg to be understood to speak’ 
generally, and te embrace the éarliest as well as the later periods 
of the succession of ages, for it is only from so comprehensive a 
view we can arrive at the results we are seeking to develope. 
3x2 
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And to this end it may not be amiss to translate from a late work 
on the music of Italy ( Discorso sulla origine, progressi e stato 
attuale della Musica Italiana), the method of instruction pur- 
sued in the antient schools, and particularly in that of Rome, and 
which is preserved in most of its essential particulars in the con- 
servatories of that country. 

‘“‘ The first principle of study was the knowledge of the two 
scales, the diatonic and chromatic. The pupil was long exercised 
in them, ascending and descending by degrees from the lowest to the 
highest notes of his compass, singing with the master all] the inter- 
vals of tone and semitone, and giving the most rigorous attention 
to exactness oftune. When the voice by means of indefatigable 
practice had acquired perfect intonation, equality of tone, smooth- 7° 
ness in combining the chest and head voices, strength, volume, &c. 
the pupil began the practice of solfeggi. 

“Those perfect examples of the purest melody and most noble 
and elegant modulation, which are now become food for the moth 
and the worm, were composed for the use of the schools by 
Durante, Leo, Hasse, and Martini, who had therein united every 
embellishment and ornament suited to the several styles of sing- 
ing. Beginning by the simplest melodies and by the easiest inter- 
vals, they gradually reached the most abstruse difficulties of the 
art, teaching the pupil to stop, to increase, to smother, to polish 
(filare), to vibrate,* suddenly to silence* the voice, to take 
breath imperceptibly, to soften a passage from one key to another 
by enharmonic commas, and to open the mouth gracefully, that 
first step in obtaining clear pronunciation, without which the 
words driven back by the teeth return into the throat of the per- 
former, whose singing only resembles the warbling of canaries and 
nightingales ; ‘ liquidas avium voces emularier ore.’ If the chief 
art of the singer be to move the feelings how can he succeed with- 
out making the words intelligible to his auditors ? 

“In such 3 case he is improperly called a singer, for he is only 
a player on the throat, and the audience who expect to be present 
at the recital of a melo drame, find themselves deceived, and con- 
descend to hear in its stead an unmeaning concerto of animate and 
inanimate instruments. What ought to confound the haughty 
ignorance of such singers is the fact, that artists like the Farinellis, 


* These very peculiar effects it is not possible to describe in words. 
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the Giziellis, the Caffarellis, Marehesis, and Pachierottis, although 
loaded: with honors won at the first theatres, did not cease to 
employ themselves daily in the practice of these scales afd sol- 
feggi. The following anecdote is worthy mention. It was often 
related to his friends by the celebrated Guadagni, who confessed 
himself indebted for the excellence he afterwards attained in the 
art to a somewhat cynical admonition giver him by Caffarelli :— 
Meeting him at the house of a Neapolitan prince, at the time when 
Guadagni held the situation of-first soprano at the theatre of San 
Carlo, Caffarelli began by promising him aloud great success in 
his profession, but drawing near added in his ear, ‘ that is if you 
return to your study of the scale.’ Guadagni wisely profited by 
his advice, and had ever after reason to be satified that he did so. 

* Angellini says—The schools of Rome obliged the pupils to 
employ one hour daily in singing difficult pieces for the acquisi- 
tion of experience, another in the practice of the shake, the same 
time in the execution of passages, the study of letters, and in the 
exercise of the art, under the care of the master, and beforea 
glass to accustom themselves to use no ungraceful action of person, 
forehead, eyebrow, or mouth. ‘These were the employments of 
the morning. After noon they devoted half an hour to the study 
of theory, as long to receiving instruction in counterpoint or put- 
ting its precepts into practice upon paper, and in the study of 
letters ; and the rest of the day in the practice of the harpsichord, 
the composition of a psalm, motett, canzonet, or some other kind 
of air, according to the genius of the person. These were the 
usual employments of those days in which the pupils did not leave 
the house. The practice out of the house consisted in going often 
to sing and hear the answers of an echo out of the Angelican gate 
towards Mount Mario, in order to be able to judge themselves— 
in singing in all the music which was given in the churches of 
Rome, and observing the different styles of the many great singers 
who flourished during the pontificate of Urban V1I1.—in giving 
an account of them to their masters on their return, who to fix 
what they had heard in the memory of the pupils, discoursed to 
them on the subject, and gave them necessary admonitions. 

‘What would the singers of the present day say on reading in 
the celebrated work ‘ Del canto figurato’ by the Soprano Mancini, | 
that in the old schools many months were employed in perfecting 
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the passage from the chest to the head voice, and that six entire 
months were given to the acquirement of the shake. Perhaps 
they would shrug their shoulders in compassion for the simplicity 
of our good old men. Bat let them learn that the singers edu- 
cated amongst these antiquities (anticaglic) were able to trans- 
. form theatres.into churches, and that when a Todi, a Marchesi, or 
a Pachierotti sang, wee to him who had the misfortune to sneeze 
or cough—catarrh was driven without pity from the theatres. 

“ The practice of the old schools before admitting pupils was as 
follows. They were visited by a surgeon who carefully examined 
the strueture of the body and all the organs of voice—viz. the 
glottis, uvula, palate, tongue, teeth, lips, &c.—if he found any 
defect or impediment, the scholar was dismissed and advised to 
undertake some other profession.” 

I should be tempted to pronounce then, that after so careful an 
edueation, and after having been surrounded by such continual 
proofs of the enchantments of art, the stage affords the surest 
means of raising and of ealling forth the powers of the intellect, 
and of directing them to the highest objects of voeal excellence— 
namely, to forcible and charaeteristie expression. For here is to 
be found that combination which warms and nourishes while it 
stimulates the genius. Perhaps the age of the soprani was more 
favourable to this devotion of the mind than the present time, 
because the lyric drama was then almost purely heroic. The 
operas of Metastasio are invested with a digrity of sentiment, a 
grace of language, and a concentration which can hardly fail to 
lift the soul to a noble height. The study of the best personifica- 
tion of the prince or hero who utters these sentiments, was a task 
scarcely less difficult, than to render them expressively as verbal 
than as musical phrases. The finest faculties and the nicest per- 
ceptions were alike required in the artists. Elegance and 
majegty of manner were to be no less cultivated than vocal per- 
fection. We accordingly see the results in the developement of 
the grandeur, pathos, passion, grace, facility, transition, and gene- 
ral command attained by the principal singers of the Italian stage. 
Technical ability, in short, is only made the vehicle ef noble 
thoughts and dignified bearing, and the manner of doing this has 
been most extraordinarily diversified by the successive application 
of minds possessing a force far above the common. In our own 
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times, when the libretti cannot be compared with the beautiful 
heroic and perfect lyric poetry of Metastasio, there is still an unity 
of purpose, a lofty superiority of character preserved, although the 
structure and language are so infinitely below those of the greatest 
lyrie poet Italy has ever given birth to—e.g. Tancredi and Semira- 
mide are both heroic, and the manner must be the same while the 
music demands, perhaps, the exercise of even more various talent, 
To these circumstances I must not omit to add the magnificent 
arrangements for the performance, From the St. Carlo at Naples 
to the King’s Theatre of London, all the preparations are of the 
highest and finest kind—house, band, sceaery, and decorations. 
The audiences also are composed of persons of the best condition, 
of the ablest professors of art and connoisseurs of the best judg- 
ment, and the most enthusiastically devoted to art. All these acces- 
sory circumstances tend to heighten not alone the technical parts 
of the spectacle, but to stimulate, exalt, and expand to the largest 
possible extent, the intellectual faculties, engaged in the con- 
templation and execution., The singer becomes an artist in 
the best sense of the term, for he is not only conversant with his 
own particular department, but he becomes familiar with all those 
other branches which bear upon and assist in ennobling his own. 
‘To join the representation of manners, and be it remembered, heroic 
manners, to singing, he must have searched out all the sources 
which lie in painting and in sculpture, in the graces of attitude 
and movement, and even in the perfection of characteristic cos- 
tume. I shall not degrade my own country by the attempt to 
produce a parallel. All the finer and nobler sympathies of 
of English patronage are (naturally enough as matters stand) 
attracted towards the foreign theatre and the foreign professor 
of art. 

It is to myself, and to all who desire that the name of England 
should rank with other nations in the fine arts, a source of the sin- 
cerest regret, that those who by their place and influence in 
society might do for the English artist, the English lyric drama, 
and the fame of their country, much at least of what has been done 
by their own—the very same—agency, for the foreign artist, and 
for foreign art, should be content to regard their amusement only, 
and to withhold their fostering aid from native attempts. I risk 
nothing, however, in asserting, that till English opera be encou- 
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raged by similar means, the supremacy of the foreign artist must 
remain, and the rule continue to be established by the few, the 
very few exceptions, which a rare coincidence of chances now 
and then enable our own country to produce. 

The last few years have reared an English National Academy, 
where I am bound to admit, the elementary parts of instruction and 
practice are placed upon solid foundations. But it is at once the 
shame and the praise of this school, that it is compelled to choose 
the practice of foreign ‘music, for the simplest of all reasons, 
because in the dramatic portion (being that which superinduces 
the most universal though not the most sublime expression), there 
exist no competent examples. While this is the case, the Royal 
Academy will produce excellent teachers, sound musicians, and, in 
certain instances, good composers, and competent scholars in 
singing ; but till the English can boast of an English lyric drama. 
there will be no fine dramatic singers. The supremacy of the 
foreign artist, I repeat it, will still remain in this the most popu- 
lar, not to say the most captivating and lucrative portion of the 
profession. And, what is even worse, the national taste in this 
respect will remain stationary and where it is. 

I hope, Sir, the causes I have recited, namely—-1. The vocal 
and musical education of Italian singers—2. The excitement the 
imagination enjoys from the country and its institutions, both reli- 
gious and dramatic—3. The subject and beauties of their operas, 
the pre-eminent magnificence of the theatres and accompaniments ; 
and, lastly, the dignity, rank, and scientific acquirements of the 
audiences, all tending to the enlargement and elevation and concen- 
tration of the intellectual faculties, present such stimuli and such 
advantages, as must secure the supremacy ; whilst we are accus- 
tomed to regard both with admiration and with envy. Ought we 
to wonder that an art so reared and so supported should become 
_ the object of intense study, intense pleasure, and intense love to 
the artist? All that appertains to it assists in raising and refining 
the intellect, and therein lies their superiority, as much, at least, as 
in the constitutional temperament which the extatic climate of 
Italy, and the extatic delight the natives express for music, both 
are said to foster. -When I regard all these incitements, in com- 
bination with the encouragement given by all other countries to 
foreign artists, I do not despair of our ultimate success, but I can 
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indulge no hopeful anticipations for the musicians of England. | 
think, however, I may have satisfactorily accounted for the supre- 
macy of Italian singers, while the detail may perhaps, hold out an 
useful example to our English students, and an admonition to 
English patrons. 
I am, Sir, Yours, 
DRAMATICUS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, | 


I continue my translations from Gretry, 
Yours, &c. 
SELECTOR. 


LES DEUX AVARES. 


The bad execution of music can destroy the best pieces. The 
“© Marche des Janissaires” is a striking example of the truth of 
this remark. I had composed it some time before, at the request 
of a Colonel, who wished for a march for the use of his regiment. 
I sent it to him; it was performed, and appeared detestable. The 
very same piece introduced into “‘ Les deux Avares”’ succeeded 
completely. Almost all the regiments adopted it, and the Colonel 
was not the last to use it. 

It is dangerous for an artist who is in search of excellence to 
give himself up to the compliances which society exacts. The 
circle of ideas preseribed by nature is rapidly exhausted, and it 
appears that a man who often occupies himself upon unconnected 
objects, loses the powers necessary to produce a concentrated 
whole, such as an important work demands. 

I have never heard the chorus of Janissaries “ Ah qu'il est 
bon! qu’il est divin!"’ without extreme pain ; the torments I suf- 
fered in composing it were the cause of this. 
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{ was brought to death’s door by the violent access of a fever, 
from which I had suffered during a month, when the author of 
* Les deux Avares”’ called on me. He was told that I was very 
ill; nevertheless, as I was the first to mention the work we had 
just concluded, he slipped a sealed letter under my bolster, 
desiring me not to open it till my health was re-established. 
Every body knows the uneasiness occasioned by a sealed packet ; 
I opened it behind my curtains, and found the “ chorus of Janis- 
saries,”” which the author considered necessary to the piece, and 
he begged me to set it to music as soon as possible. He was 
obeyed ; I worked at it immediately, in spite of myself. I hoped, 
after having rid myself of the load, to find the repose I so much 
needed; but no, the fear of forgetting what I had just composed, 
haunted me four days and four nights. I heard the chorus in all 
its parts. It was in vain that I assured myseif it was impossible 
I could forget it, or that I earnestly tried to occupy myself with 
some other object. 1 entered uselessly into all the details of a 
score, saying to myself “the violins shall take this passage, the 
bassoons shall sustain this note, the horns shall or shall not be 
employed, &c.’”’ After some minutes an infernal orchestra began 
again 
Ah qu’il est bon! qu’il est divin! 
My brain was like the central point around which this piece of 
music incessantly turned, without my being able to stop it. If 
hell knows not this kind of torment, let it be adopted there, as 
the punishment of bad musicians. I thought no other remedy 
remained to preserve me from a fatal madness, than writing what 
I had in my head. I requested my servant to bring me some 
paper—my wife, who was on a couch by my side, awoke, and 
believed me to be agitated by a fit of delirium like one I had had 
some days before. It was with difficulty I persuaded her of the 
horror of my situation, and the fruits I hoped to reap from 
my work. I finished the score in the midst of my silent 
family; after which I again went to bed, where I found rest. © 
I was restored to life, nature was new to my refreshed organs, 
when I began “ Zemire et Azor.” A fairy tale was what best 
suited my situation. Who has not experienced how often the 
restoration of the balance necessary to our existence approaches 
as it were to the miraculous. The soul, pure and free, as it were, 
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from fetters, seems to have, if I may be permitted so to express 
myself, affinity with supernatural beings, who were never visited 
by gloomy sorrow. 

This work employed me during the winter of 1770; I enjoyed 
almost continual happiness whilst working on it, for I felt that its 
expression was true and strong. It appears to me difficult to 
unite more truth of expression, melody and harmony.* 

I do not say that these three agents, which constitute all styles 
of music, are carried to the same point in this work. Such an 
union will probably never be seen, for it is always at the expence 
of the two others that one of them is improved. 

If you seize the truth of expression, melody and harmony will 
be subordinate. This is, in my opinion, dramatic music. If this 
truth of expression be denied you by nature, if agreeable melodies 
rarely present themselves to your imagination, it is without doubt 
in the modulation of the accompaniments that you will yet find 
wherewithal to render a composition estimable. This is church 
music, and such as belongs to the choruses of the tragic drama, 
and the key to make a symphony. 

If one wishes to adapt music to that lofty strain of poetry which 
carries in itself its own harmony, and presents us with complete 
pictures, such will be the only musical harmony that can be 
adopted. For, when the poet has said all that can be said, and 
made us feel all that can be felt, a new adaptation will only 
destroy his work. We shall find more of this hereafter. If you 
give too much to melody, truth of expression will be lost in the 
delightful void of her ideal domain, and the harmony will be only 
the pedestal. Such is the music of the concert—that which fills 
the exalted imagination, which desires to create for itself its own 
fantasies—such is the music of the angels, and perhaps of nature. 
I say then that nature alone bestows the feeling and the taste 
which renders us masters of the conjoined expression which 


* It is necessary to explain myself: When I speak thus of my own works, 
I do not mean that other musicians cannot do, have not already done, or. do 
not now do better than [; but I have said elsewhere, the most consummate 
artist is he who feels he has made the utmost of his faculties. Each master 
has his manner, which he does not adopt until he has tried his powers. So 
soon as he has reached this point, it no longer remains in his choice to change 
his style. If he altered his manner, to adopt that of his rivals, even were 
it superior, he would be wrong, for he would cease to be original. 
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belongs more or less to melody and to harmony. It is she who 
favours certain individuals by lavishing upon them the power of 
imagining airs the most simple and the most sweet. 

A profound study of modulation makes the good harmonist. 
She is nevertheless, like the others, a child of nature, but an 
adopted child. 

The idea of making Ali yawn in the duet, “ Le temps est beau”’ 
was formed while composing the first symphony, where the yawn 
is indicated by the notes sustained by the bassoon. The yawning 
of aslave, who sleeps from the effects of wine, possesses its dis- 
tinctive character as decidedly as a yes, or no, articulated in dif- 
ferent situations by different persons. 

Whilst seeking the suitable yawn, I found that I made all of 
my family who surrounded me gape. I caused them to listen to my 
duet, to assure myself that it described ennui as I desired. I 
have often seen yawning in the theatre during the performance of 
this piece, and I have dared to hope it was not from weariness. 

I composed the trio “ Ah! laissez moi pleurer” in three ways. 
I had set it twice when Diderot came to my house. Doubtless he 
was dissatisfied, for, without either approving or blaming, he 
began to declaim thus— 
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Ah laissez moi laissez moi la pleu-rér. 


I substituted notes in the place of the inappreciable declamation 
of the opening—the rest of the piece was arranged accordingly. 
It would not do always to listen either to Diderot or to the Abbé 
Arnaud when they gave way to their imagination ; but the first 
impulses of these ardent men were of divine inspiration. 

I shall not analyze any part of this work : It is at the moment of 
composition that the ideas presented by the object one has contem- 
plated under all aspects must be traced. At such a momenta 
single piece would produce a volume, were the sensations which 
the sentiment raises accounted for. But such a work, useless for 
him who feels, would be still more so for him who does not feel. 

This piece was as successful in the French provinces as at the 
Court and in Paris. It retrieved the finances of many treasuries 
which were near failing, and was translated into several languages. 
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A Frenchman relates that he was present at three theatres in the 
same day where they gave Zemire et Azor in Dutch, German and 
French.* In London it was translated into Italian, and one rondo 
was added to it which was not by the same composer. The public, 
after having heard it, exclaimed, ** No more of the rondo—it 
does not belong to the piece.” 

When the authors of a work have been able to produce a con- 
sistent variety, they are wrong in believing they can yet enrich it 
by fresh beauties. Were the features of three pretty women 
united, would the combination produce a perfect beauty? No. 
The artist, it is true, often unites fine features to make a beautiful 
head ; but he diminishes or increases each in the detail to fit them 
to his subject, and to make a perfect whole. 

Useless beauty is then prejudicial. To allot to every thing its 
just place is the great study ofart, Nature alone, in her luxu- 
riance, performs that prodigy in every case. 


L’AMI DE LA MAISON. 


One might imagine with some reason, that a comedy, properly 
so called, of a kind in which the comic does not predominate, and 
which is not what is called a comedy of intrigue, was little suited 
to music. Such was the opinion of many literati whom I could 
quote. The success of this piece at Fontainebleau was at least 
equivocal. On our return to Paris we relieved the action by 
taking away several pieces of music. 

On this, as on many other occasions, I had the courage to cut 
out those pieces which had produced the greatest effect in society 
and at the private rehearsals. 

Music which delights when executed at the Piano-forte by the 
composer, undergoes a first metamorphosis when performed by the 
orchestra and singers, who cannot and never will be all impressed 
with the genius of the music. When the action of the drama is 
added, one is astonished to find those pieces destroyed which were 
most admired. Each piece ought to be well placed and embellish 
the situation which calls for its introduction ; but if the drama be 
ill-imagined, if the actor should be silent when he sings, ah! poor 
music, thy eloquence only doubles the faults of the poet by pro- 


* Laborde has given this anecdote in his ** Essai sur la Musique.” 
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longing and exaggerating what should have been totally sup- 
pressed. The most consummate artist cannot, in the quiet of his 
study, form to himself a clear idea of the scene he would represent, 
for the following reasons. First, the poem may contain things 
which, though unnatural, are only discoverable in action, The 
author in reading his play, the musician singing his music, execute 
all the parts equally well. But the characters of the least import- 
ance are always intrusted to those actors who possess the least 
talent. From thence proceed those tedious transactions. They 
are shortened—then the principal situations are not sufficiently 
prepared. These are, I think, some of the difficulties which 
render the dramatic art so arbitrary. It is necessary to unite all | 
the arts in one portraiture ; they must make mutual sacrifices, and 1 
concur in a whole, which the most consummate experience can 
only feebly apprehend. 

Notwithstanding the success of Zemire et Azor, which was 
unabated, that of L’ Ami de la Maison increased with every repre- 
| sentation. This gradation of success was natural in a comedy of 
such a kind. Neither the actors nor the public always enter into 
the contrivances or the spirit of the piece at once. ‘This kind of 
music, often parlante, though of a style sufficiently elevated, had 
never before, I believe, been employed by any composer. The 
serious music of tragedy is imposing from its grandeur; whilst 
that of a simpler kind, as it does not strongly affect the feelings, 
leaves the auditor in a state to judge coolly of its meriis. Conse- 
quently he is less easily led away, and does not immediately dis- 
cover either the difficulty or the merit, because it is simple and 
natural. 

The use of wind instruments so well understood by the Ger- 
mans, as regards harmony, deserves the attention of dramatic 
composers, When the music was not sufficiently characteristic, a ¢ 
German flute, a trumpet, or a horn, expressed love, glory, or the 
chace. Now these several instruments rust. concur in the ex- 
pression. As accompaniments, they may be considered in two 
ways—as regards the voice they accompany, and the sentiment of 
the words to which the music is adapted. The tone of the bassoon 
is sad, and should be employed in pathetic music, even when only 
a delicate shade of melancholy is required. It appears to me to 
be a positive contradiction to employ it in movements of pure 
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gaiety. The clarinet also denotes grief, although less pathetic 
than the bassoon. When executing lively airs, it gives them a 
slight tinge of sadness. I would accompany a dance in a prison 
on aclarionet. The hautbois, rural and gay, will serve to e~press 
a gleam of hope in the midst of torments. The German flute is 
tender and affectionate. The softness of its sounds gives a harsh- 
ness to the sweetest woman’s voice, which indeed can hardly be 
listened to by its side. It is more useful as an accompaniment to 
the voices of men, and instruments whose sounds are not sustained. 

A man of letters who had heard me talking of the possibility of 
giving in notes, all the inflexions of speech, and who denied this 
- possibility, begged me with a smile to receive him, that we might 
go deeply into this matter. When entering my study he said to 
me, in a protecting manner, * Bonjour, Monsieur.”” I here give 


his inflexions— 
ALLEGRETTO. 


-" 








y 
I immediately sang him in the same key, Ut, sol, sol, ut, and ne 
was half converted. 

It would be amusing enough to make a list of all the Bon jour 
Monsieurs, or Bon jour mon chers, one hears, written in music 
with their genuine intonations. One would see what an excellent 
music master self love is, and how the scale changes when the man 
in place, ceases to be so. 

Generally speaking a Bon jour, enables me to appretiate the 
pretensions, or the simplicity of a man. Politeness or hypocrisy 
hide him from us in conversation, but he has not learned to manage 
his intonation equally well. I think I am writing an eulogium 
on human nature. 

The same sentence pronounced by different persons and under 
different circumstances receives varied inflexions, and truth of 
inflexion is alone able to make music an art which has its princi- 
ples in nature.* 

The division of musical phrases must be carefully attended to, 


* This truth with which I wasimpressed whilst writing this volume, I have 
developed in the two following. ‘The analysis of the passions, character, and 
feelings of man, followed by its application to art. Such is the immense task I 
have endeavoured to perform. 
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as from thence will result this truth of declamation. The mathe- 
matical relations which exist between sounds are also to be met 
with in nature, as in the physical proportions of the human body ; 
but it is altitude, expression, passion, which animate a statue, ia 
the same manner that declamation animates sounds. What a vast 
field for the Musician ! 

I have said that music is a discourse. It has then, like poetry 
and prose, its pauses, its comma, its colon, marks of interjection 
and interrogation, and its full stop. 

‘The musician who neglects these, either does not understand his 
music or his words. How should the chromatic scale, which con- 
tain: twelve semitones, exist without the pauses and accents of 1 ' 
punctuation ? The following example will prove how easy it is to 
delay by means of accent the final resting place. 








If these lines of six syllables were interrogatory, could not the 
same phrase be turned thus ? 








There are French musicians who have often employed the fol- 
lowing phrase which denotes interrogation— 


When the sense of the words demanded the full stop. 

This fault, at all times unpardonable, more especially in recita- 
tive when the musician is under no restraint, proceeds, I suspect, 
from the French musicians having formerly heard the comic music 
of the Italians without understanding their language. 

Let what will be said or done, vocal music wil! never be good, 
unless it imitates the inflexions of speech. Without this quality 
it is a mere symphony. 

When I hear an opera which does not give me entire satisfac- 
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tion, I say to myself, the composer does not understand his own 
language—I mean the language of music. The harmony or strain 
of melody he has employed for one sentiment seems to me more 
suited to some other expression. If no words were sung to it, I 
cowld adapt some which would make the piece excellent, in my 
opinion. It is then necessary that the composer should under- 
stand the language of music, that he may be able to adapt words, 
which he ought also to comprehend perfectly. It is from the 
union of these two idioms that good vocal music results. We 
may give a true expression by powerful harmony, by a grand 
orchestral effect, and by an accordant melody, or by declamation 
just vocal. ‘This is what Gluck has generally effected. 

We may give true expression by grafting upon declamation a 
pure and easy melody, to which the orchestra shall be only a sup- 
porting accompaniment. This is what I have constantly aimed at. 

It is possible to make a melody even more pure and more sweet, 
which, though it does not give, does not offend against the expres- 
sion of the words. This is.what Sacchini has done. 

So long as music is written, it must be done in one of the three 
manners which I have described. 

‘The compositions of Haydn may be regarded as models for 
instrumental music, whether for the abundance of melodies or 
modulations. The fertility of his powers would perhaps make 
him appear inattentive, did he not seem to observe a kind of rule 
which consists in preserving the same-strain of melody if he modu- 
lates much, but he is rich in subjects when he modulates little. 

It appears to me that the dramatic composer may regard the 
innumerable works of Haydn as a vast dictionary from whence he 
may without scruple draw materials which, however, he should 
not re-produce unless connected with the essential expression of 
words. The writer of a symphony is in this case like the botanist 
who discovers a plant, whilst the physician applies its properties. 

If it be true, as I have already stated, that a vocal composer 
should feel the different shades which constitute a discourse in all 
its parts, to be able to adapt his musical language to ordinary con- 
versation, how absurd must it be to give credence to a vain preju- 
dice which would make us believe that great talent and folly may 
be combined. 

Let it not be said that good musicians have a thousand times 
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committed faults of ignorance ; an ignorant man must be a detes- 
table musician, and such was the opinion of Voltaire about the 
pretended follies of men distinguised by any kind of talent. 

It is said that Carlo Vanloo would not receive 1200 francs for a 
picture which he had just finished, because it was agreed thag he 
should receive 50 louis. This ignorance appears to me sublime 
in a great artist. It proves that the more a man directs all his 
faculties to one object, the less he must be informed on other 
points. Noone knows how many things which are of importance 
te most men, seem of no moment to the artist, who devoted to one 
pursuit, lives as it were with nature. 

A thousand little qualities necessary to common sense, are de- 
stroyed in cultivating a more elevated faculty. Thus the man 
who is employed by a great object, in all its relations, be@omes 
indifferent to many others, that he may devote himself entirely 
to one. 

Nature having endowed the individual with only a certain 
portion of power, leaves it in our choice, by habitual exercise, to 
strengthen one of our organs at the expence of the others. Such 
are the legs of the dancer and the fencing-master ; the bow-arm 
of the violinist, the chest of the singer, the head of the scholar, 
the organs of feeling of the poet, painter, musician, and every 
man of genius. Let us not then hold in light estimation the man 
who does one thing better than another ; let us remember that a 
young puppy answered ten times to a question, whilst J. J. 
Rousseau remained silent to find a suitable reply. 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


Tx record which is due to these celebrations is every year nar- 
rowed by the necessary and inevitable repetitions of the greatest 
productions of the greatest masters, which are demanded alike by 
the conservation of science, by the taste of audiences, by the choice 
and reputation of performers, and the perfection of the concerts 
themselves. We do not say it is in vain to seek for novelty—on 
the contrary, we have used every incentive to encourage not only 
the search but the invention of new works especially devoted to 
these purposes. But the material, intrinsic parts of the perform- 
ances, those which are sacred especially, must be drawn from 
nearly the same sources. Handel’s supremacy remains, and must 
we think forever remain. Nothing has touched, nothing has ever 
approached the sublime simplicity, majesty and power, of his airs 
and chorusses. Something has, it is true, been added of the 
elegant, the beautiful, and even of the sublime, from more modern 
masters—from Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and even from the 
later French and German schools. But the compositions of 
Handel must ever in England, we conceive, stand the predomi- 
nating supports of such meetings, and therefore the records must 
as often continue to partake of the uniformity. Another cause 
which affects these relations is the employment of the same, or 
nearly the same, principal singers and instruments from year to 
year. They improve, they rise into more matured favour, but 
they make small additions to the practice of art that can be gradu- 
ated and noted. The style is the same, the manner of singing 
the same compositions must be the same. It is therefore only 
when a new star rises that new matter of observation is afforded, 
and this is confined to its single and peculiar influence. We need, 
then, no further explain or extenuate the acknowledgments 
which, for these reasons, and on this account, we deem it right to 
make. 

There were during the autumn of 1829 four meetings that 
deserve the name of festivals. The first was held at Ware, the 
second at Chester, the third at Gloucester, and the fourth at Bir- 
mingham. 
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The meeting at Ware was upon an excellent, though, compared 
with the greater festivals, upon asmal] scale. There were about 
150 performers ; but they were select. The principal singers were 
Miss Paton, Miss M. Cramer, Mr. Braham and Mr. Phillips. Mr. 
Cramer led, Mr. Luppino conducted. The music consisted of 
selections from The Creation and Judas Maccabeus, with some 
additions, such as “ Gratias agimus,”” Angel of Life, two pieces 
from the Requiem—of Guiltless Blood, Total Eclipse, and the 
Hallelujah. Chorus from The Mount of Olives. The best taste 
was displayed in the selection and arrangement, and the whole 
performance completely successful. The audience consisted of 
about 1,500 persons ; the receipts were about 500/. 


CHESTER. 


It is very long since any meeting upon a great scale has been 
held in this place, and the zeal was proportioned to the novelty. 
lt was taken up with sufficient spirit by the numerous aristocracy 
of the county, and there was no lack of patronage. ‘The commit- 
tee, however, seems not to have been equal to its duties in these 
times of advanced science and advanced demands on the part of the 
musical public, which expects, when such enormous charges are 
incurred, not alone splendid demonstrations of art, but the most 
sublime and beautiful selections, and the best application of the 
finest powers to their execution. To neither of these attributes, 
unfortunately, can the Chester Festival justly lay claim. The 
fault, however, is to be traced to error of the judgment, not of the 
will, or to want of energy. 

It is perhaps one of the most dangerous mistakes in the organi- 
zation of such meetings, especially at their first formation, that 
the arrangements are taken up by a committee, or by leading 
amateurs, who, for want of that absolute devotion of mind to the 
subject which can alone rear such vast projects to perfection, for 
want also of that continual intercourse with the metropolis or 
with the places where festivals are carried to the loftiest pitch, are 
apt to imagine the partial acquaintance with musical details they 
are able to gather from common sources to be sufficient ; whereas 
nothing but this experience of metropolitan judgment, or of persons 
continually keeping their attention fixed upon the progression of 
the art, can adequately direct the details. 'To support our theory, 
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we need only turn to the three greatest examples, York, Bir- 
mingham, and Norwich. The York Festival is not only sup- 
ported by the Archbishop, but the four Professors, Mr. and Dr. 
Camidge, Messrs. Knapton and White, direct a never-ceasing 
vigilance to the business of the Festival. At Birmingham, Mr. 
Joseph Moore (aided by Mr. Munden, and assisted by the fine 
taste of the Rev. Mr. Webbe) is no less actively superintend- 
ing; the Norwich Festival is promoted in the same manner by Mr. 
Taylor, with the Rev. F. Elwin, who carries into effect what the 
professional opportunities of the former—his extensive know- 
ledge of antient masters, and his correspondence with living pro- 
fessors, both English and foreign, enable him to suggest. Thus, 
no sooner is one meeting concluded, but the preparations for 
another are upon the anvil—and in the latter instance (Norwich) 
which from the whole train of excellence is certainly not exceeded 
by any other, however it yields to York in point of numbers and 
splendour of spectacle, the knowledge and energy of the Con- 
ductor, Sir George Smart, may be said to give the last degree of 
strength and polish to the arrangements. ‘The business at Chester 
unluckily seems to have begun without such competent aids. 
Every reader of the Quarterly Musical Review must be quite 
aware of the respectful deference we have ever paid to the talents, 
learning, judgment, experience, and fine taste of Mr. Greatorex. 
That respect is unabated. His long life has been laborious, and 
devoted to the preservation, in all its purity, of that style both in 
composition and execution, now called Antient ; and in this par- 
ticular we cannot enlarge our terms too fully when speaking of his 
deserts, or of the gratitude of his many and exalted patrons and 
friends, or of that portion of the public who are acquainted with the 
sphere of hisexertions. But this very excellence, his entire devotion 
and adhesion to one style, together with habits too long formed to 
be changed, make a fatal drawback upon his qualifications as the 
conductor of a festival. The opinion does not emanate from us. It 
must have been felt when Sir George Smart was applied to by the 
Committee at York, to preside at the evening concerts of their fes- 
tival, some years ago. Perhaps Mr. Greatorex suffers from sel- 
dom taking any active part in the selections. At York and at 
Birmingham he is released from the task by the agency we have 
pointed out. This very circumstance probably, coinciding with 
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the characteristic modesty and reserve of Mr. Greatorex’s dispo- 
sition, concurs to draw down upon him a censure he may not 
deserve, because neither the choice nor the responsibility of selec- 
tion devolves upon him. But the world looks to results, and when 
arrangements neither sound nor even creditable appear, the 
public considers it to be a part of the conductor’s duty, without 
any imputation upon their necessarily limited acquaintance with 
the subject, to set his committee right upon the points wherein they 
fail. Hence it is, that under such circumstances as attended the 
endeavour at Chester, the choice of a conductor is most impor- 
tant, for in truth he is (and ought to be) the only capable counsel. 
Taking this rule for our guide, the dispositions of the festival, the 
details of which are under consideration, can but be esteemed to 
be liable io objection in almost every essential particular. With 
such powers, sublimity and beauty, novelty, excellence, and 
variety ought to be found in their richest abundance—and, above 
all, the adaptation of the several parts ought to be complete, for 
it is upon the assiduous study of all these indispensable ingredients 
that supremacy depends. We regret therefore to point out that 
the morning selections were too monotonously those of the Antient 
Concert, with very slight exceptions; nor can we make hardly 
one, but that from Jephtha, from which unhappily some of the 
| weakest parts of the oratorio were adopted and the best rejected. 
We should be loth to judge of the taste of the inhabitants of this 
: district by the songs selected for the evening concerts, light and 
popular as they ought ever to be made, but if 4 Bumper of 
Burgundy, O no we never mention her, (the best of the set) 
The Warrior’s Triumph, and such, have any place in such an 
orchestra, why then there is but little difference between a grand 
festival and Vauxhall as it used to be, for of late the Italians have 
taken possession of the “‘Gardens.” 

We must enumerate the singers, not alone for the sake of 
making our record exact, but unfortunately to shew how miserably 
their talents were in some instances misapplied. They were 
Madame Malibran Garcia, Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, Miss 
Farrar, and MissCramer. Messrs. Braham, Knyvett, E. Taylor, 
and Phillips, with Messrs. Bennett and Isherwood, of Manchester. 
Madame Malibran, though so long resident in England as to under- 
stand and speak the language perfectly, was not then less a stranger 
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to the traditional manner with which the English cannot dispense 
in singing his music. She is endowed with exquisite sensibility, 
and her perfection in the dramatic expression of the school of 
Italy is complete. But unluckily nothing, positively nothing, of 
the finest ecclesiastical compositions of this style is known, either 
to the conductors of our festivals or to the singers of Italy. To 
Madame Malibran were allotted such things as “ O had I Jubal’s 
lyre,” a song so far removed from the first class, that we know — 
not how to compute the degree of its declination, and ‘* Praise the 
Lord.” In The Messiah she had “ Rejoice greatly,” in which 
she failed for want of a little of that traditional knowledge which 
would have made it, with her conception, what it ought to be, 
but which we have seldom indeed heard it, jubilant and majestic. 
The same imperfect acquaintance with the habitual, the constitu- 
tional indeed we may call it, interpretation given ‘o sacred music 
by the English nation,-led her to deface and mar the otherwise 
beautiful effect of some of her pathetic songs, by ill-assorted ca- 
deazas. While she was thus employed upon Handel, and some 
of the worst parts of Handel, she was excluded from the portion 
of The Creation, which was performed ; and till the last morning, 
when she gave “ Deh parlate’”’ with all the force and exquisite 
feeling which constitute her capital distinctions, she had nothing 
worthy her great name. In the evening she was robbed of her 
chef d’ceuvre by the omission of ** Ombra adorata,’’ not we trust 
for the reason ascribed by some wags, namely, that “ the com- 
mitte understood-it was rather dull.”” However unfortunate the 
excision musi be deemed, we can but acquit “ the country gen- 
tlemen”’ of the ignorance thus sportively imputed to them. To 
enhance the evil of these mistakes still more, Miss Paton was so 
much indisposed that it was with the utmost difficulty she could 
get through her allotted duties, even with the diminished effect 
to which illness must lead. Mrs. Knyvett however sustained the 
reputation of the English school, and of Mr. Greatorex’s school 
be it not forgotten, nobly. Her “ Pious orgies” was beautifully 
chaste and expressive, and as highly polished as art could make 
it. For the rest there is little that can be said; of Messrs. Bra- 
ham, Knyvett, and Phillips, all that can be told is already known; 
but perhaps it is due to Mr. Taylor to particularize his excellent 
scug, “* The Fall of Zion,” and to Mr. Bennett, of Manchester, 
to state, that he held the place of second tenor with great ability. 
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One of the singularities attending this meeting was, that of the 
whole band of stringed instruments, besides the leaders, Cramer 
and Mori, four only were from London—namely, Ashley, Dra- 
gonetti, Lindley, and Moralt. The rest of the choral band also, 
we believe, were selected by Mr. White, of Leeds, and they did 
him great credit. Man for man they were certainly by no means 
as efficient as the metropolitan players—but it is a main consider- 
ation to encourage the cultivation of local talent, and we can but 
applaud the design, which must eventually be of much import- 
ance to the permanent interests of the art. 

The expences, for such a performance, were enormous. They 
amounted to £5096. 12s. 6d. This outlay, with all the aid 
which was accessible at a cheap rate in the populous and musical 
county of Lancaster, ought to have produced a first-rate pro- 
vincial meeting. How such a sum could have been expended, 
and only such a result produced, it would be difficult for those 
who are at all conversant with the expences of provincial music 
meetings to conjecture. Somewhere or other there must have 
been strange mismanagement. The Chester festival was well 
attended. The resident nobility and gentry did their share to 
contribute to its success, and there can be no doubt that the com- 
mittee also did their utmost. It is mortifying however to see 
such efforts produce so inadequate a result. But error amongst 
persons of understanding leads only to its own correction. The 
receipts were such as to fulfil the intention, and therefore we are 
to look forward with hope to a second and more successful effort. 


GLOUCESTER. 


This annual meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford, was assembled this year for the 106th time. 
There are attached to these celebrations, associations of an anti- 
quity so venerable, of a friendship so long enduring, and of such 
firm patronage, that they are regarded in the several counties to 
be as essential a part of the local duties, as the holding of the 
county assize. The gentlemen, though with the almost certain 
assurance of loss, accept the Stewardship as they accept the office 
of High Sheriff, and considering it searcely less honourable, they 
enter upon its duties with more zeal—for this is a labour of love. 
At Gloucester especially the kind hearted condactor, Mr. Mutlow, 
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who has been for nearly the best half of the period identified 
with the meeting, that he is regarded with an esteem as solid both 
by the stewards, the band, and the public, as can be felt. The 
triennial meetings put forth no ostentatious claims to favour, but 
the conductors proceed with a perfectly sensible regard to solid 
excellence. The performers engaged are the best of the day— 
the music selected shews sound taste—the patronage is of the 
highest kind, and a certain portion of success, secure. This por- 
tion gives to the charities an adequate donation, though seldom 
without an expence of some magnitude to the Stewards. They 
were this year :— 

The Bishop of Gloucester. 

Lord William Somerset. 

The Rev. Frederick 'Twistleton. 

H., E. Waller, Esq. 

G. B. Estcourt, Esq. 

T. Kingscote, Esq. 

The principal performers were :—Madame Malibran Garcia, 
Mrs. Knyvett, and Miss Paton; Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, 
Leffler, Phillips, and Signor de Begnis. Mr. Cramer led and 
Mr. Mutlow conducted, with the assistance of his brother orga- 
nists of Worcester and Hereford, Mr. Clarke and Dr. Whitfield. 

We know not what-can be added to the record but the selee- 
tions—for out of the performance there arose nothing of extra- 
ordinary interest.—By these it will be seen that our estimate is 
borne out, while the crowded attendance in the mornings is per- 
haps the most important distinctive characteristic, since it declares 
how strong the preference of the English people still continues 
to be for ecclesiastical music, and consequently how much more 
they are moved through the loftier than the lighter affections. 


On Tuesday Evening, at the Shire-hell. 


Act I. 
Sinfonia, in E flat Mozart. 
Glee, “ Hail, smiling morn” — 
Song, Mrs. Knyvett, ** Bid me not forget thy smile” nyvett. 
Recit. and Song, Mr. Phillips, “ Angel of life” Dr. Calcott. 


Grand Scena, Miss Paton, * Softly sighs” (Der Freischutz) Weber. 
VOL. X. NO. XL.—1828. 3N 
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Aria Buffa, Signor De Begnis, “* Largo al factotum” (4! Barbiere di 


Seviglia) Rossini. 
Cantata, Mr. Vaughan, “ Alexis,” accompanied on the Violoncello 

by Mr. Lindley Pepusch. 
Recit. and Aria, Madame Malibran, “ Ombra adorata,” ¢ Romeo e 

Giulietta) Zingarelli, 
Finale, “ Venite pur avanti,” ( Don Giovanni) Mozart. 

Acr II. 

Overture A. Romberg. 


Ballad, Miss Paton, Oh! no we never mention him” 
Duet, Mrs Knyvett and Mr. Knyvett, “Go where glory waits 
thee” Trish Melodies. 


Aria, Madame Malibran, ‘* Una voce” Rossini. 
Duet, Miss Paton and Signor De Begnis, * Io di tutto” Mosca. 
Fantasia, Clarionet, Mr. Williams. 
Ballad, Mr. Phillips, “* The Maid of Llangollen.” 
Duet, Madame Malibran and Mr. Vaughan, “ Ah se de’ mali,” 

(Il Tancredi) Rossini. 
Scena ed Aria, Signor De Begnis, ‘I violini tutti insieme” 

(Fanatico per la Musica) Sacchini. 
Overture, “* Men of Prometheus” Beethoven. 
On Wednesday Morning, at the Cathedral. 

A SELECTION. 
Act 1. 
Introduction and First Movement. * Te Deum” Graun. 
Air, Mrs. Knyvett, “* What tho’ I trace” (Solomon) Handel. 


Duet, Madame Malibran and Mr. Vaughan, “ Qual anelante” Marcello. 
Quartetto, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Phillips, 


“¢ For this God” Marcello and Knyvett. 
Air, Mr. Vaughan, * O Liberty,” accompanied by Mr. Lindley on 

the Violoncello (Judas Maccabeus ) Handel. 
Air, Miss Paton, “‘ From mighty kings” (Judas Maccabeus ) Handel. 
Air, Mr. Phillips, “ Shall I in Mamre’s” (Joshua) Handel. 
Chorus, * For all these mercies” (Joshua) Handel. 
Air, Madame Malibran, “ With verdure clad” (Creation) Haydn. 


Recit. Accompanied, Mr. Vaughan, “ In splendour bright” (Creation) Haydn. 
Grand Chorus, ‘* The heav’ns declare the glory of God” (Creation) Haydn. 


Act 11. 

Concerto, First Grand Handel. 
Offertorio, Mr. Phillips, “* The Hymn,” accompanied on the Organ, 

by Dr. Chard Chard. 
Chorus, ‘* Kyrie Eleison” Righini. 
Air, Mrs. Knyvett, “ Agnus Dei” Mozart. 
Chorus, “* Rex tremendz majestatis” Winter 
Quartett, “‘ Recordare” Winter 
Chorus, ** Lacrymosa” Winter. 


Air, Madame Malibran, “ Gratias agimus tibi,” Clarionet Obligato, 
Mr. Williams Guglielmi. 
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Recit.and Air, Mr. Phillips, “‘ The snares of Death” ( Thanks- 

giving ) Sir J. Stevenson. 
Recit. Mr. Vaughan, “ So will’d my Father” (Judas Maccabeus ) Handel: 
Trio and Chorus, ** Disdainful of Danger’? (Judas Maccabeus) Handel, 


Air, Miss Paton, “ If guiltless blood” (Susanna) Handel. 
Grand Chorus, “ Cum sancto spiritu” Mozart. 
Act 111. 


Luther’s Hymn, Mr. Vaughan, accompanied on the Organ by Mr, C. 
Clarke. 


Air, Mrs. Kuyvett, “*O magnify the Lord” (Anthems ) Handel. 
Grand Scena, Mr. Phillips, **'Y he last Man” W. Calcot, 
Recit and Air, Madame Malibran, “ Ah! parlate” (Sacrifizio 

@ Abramo) Cimarosa. 
Grand Chorus, “ Glory to God” Beethoven. 
Air, Mr. Knyvett, “ O my God” Ciampi. 
Quartetto, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Leffler, 

“ Domine, Jesu Christe” Winter. 


Recit. Mr. Vaughan, “For the host of Pharaoh” (Israel in Egypt) Mandel. 
Recit. Miss Paton, ‘* Sing ye to the Lord,” (Israel in Egypt) Handel. 


Double Chorus, “ The Lord shall reign” (Israel in Egypt) Handel. 
Concert on Wednesday Evening, at the Shirehall. 
Act 1. 
Sinfonia, (La Reine de France) Haydn. 
Glee, “ It is the roar” Dr. Clarke and Whitfield. 
Scena, Miss Paton, ‘* Fortune’s Frowns” (Maid of Judah) Rossini. 
New Rondo, Signor De Begnis, “ J’ai de l’argent,” arranged by Castelli. 
Song, Mrs. Knyvett, “* Mad Bess” Purcell, 
New Fantasia, Flute, Mr. Nicholson Nicholson. 
Song, Madame Malibran, “ Di tanti palpiti” | (Jl Tancredi) Rossini. 
Duet, Miss Paton and Mr. Phillips, * Ella, oh ciel” Rossini. 
Finale, “ Oh, guardate” = (Il Turco in Italia) Rossini. 
Act u. 
Overture, Ii Barbiere Rossini. 
Duet, Madame Malibran and Signor de Begnis, “ Non temer mio 
bel cadetto” Mercudante. 
Ballad, Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ Oftin the stilly night” (Irish Melody.) 
Concerto Violoncello, Mr. Lindley Lindley. 


Ballad, Miss Paton, “‘ The Banks of Allan Water.” 
Aria, Signor De Begnis, “ La Savoyarde,” composed expressly by Castelli. 


Glee, ** The Midges” Knypoett. 
Song, Madame Malibran, ‘* Young Jenny Gray” Welsh. 
Overture, Figaro Mozart. 


On Thursday Morning, at the Cathedral, 
THE MESSIAH. 
Concert on Thursday Evening, at the Shirehall. 


Act 1. 
Grand Overture, Euryanthe Weber. 
Duet, Mr. Phillips and Signor De Begnis, “ D’ un bell’ uso di 
Turchia” (Jl Turco in Italia) Rossini. 
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Kecitative, “ First and Chief;” Air, “ Sweet Bird,’ Mrs. Knyvett, 
accompanied on the Violin by Mr. Cramer Handel. 
Song. Mr. Vaughan, “ Fain would my heart” 


Knyvett. 

Aria, Madame Malibran, “ Batti, batti, accompanied on the Violon- 
cello, by Mr. Lindley Mozart. 
Quartett, “‘ Overthe dark blue waters” Weber. 
Aria Buffa, Signor De Begnis, “* Amor, perche mi pizzichi” Rossini. 
Song, Miss Paton, “ There be none of beauty’s daughters” Knapton. 
Finale, “ Buona sera” Rossini, 

Act u. 

Overture, Oberon Weber. 


Duet, Madame Malibran and Mr. Phillips, “ Crudel perche” Mozart. 
New Rondo, Signor De Begnis, “ Je suis le petit Tambour,’ De Begnis. 
Ballad, Miss Paton, “* Jock o’ Hazledean.”.” 

Fantasia, Horn, Mr. Platt. 

Song, Mr. Phillips, “ Haste thee, Nymph” (L’ Allegro) Handel. 
Chorus, ‘* Haste thee, Nymph” Handel. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


The Festival at Birmingham was held on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of October. 
Patron—Tux Kine. 
President—Tur Eart or Braprorp. 
On Tuesday Evening, at the Theatre. 
Act 1. 
Overture and Scena from La Gazza Ladra, performed by Made- 
moiselle Blasis, Signor De Begnis, and Signor Giubilei, in 
character. 
Grand Variations de ‘Bravoure on the celebrated Romance from 


Mehul’s Oratorio of Joseph, Mrs. Anderson Herz. 


Scena, Mr. Braham, = ( Freyschiitz) Weber. 
Scena from La Donna del Lago, performed by Miss F, Ayton and 
Signor Costa, in character, “O mattutini albori” Rossini. 
Acr IL. 


Concerto Violin, Monsieur de Beriot. 


German Song, Mr. Phillips, “‘ Fre’ande reicht mia nectar!’ Von Weitcheld. 
Glee, “* Cold is Cadwallor’s tongue” 


Horsley. 
Scena, Miss Paton, (Freyschiitz ) Weber. 
The Third Act of Romeo e Giulietta, performed by Madame Mali- 
bran Garcia and Miss F. Ayton, in character, and Chorus Ringarelli. 
On Wednesday Morning, October 7th, at St. Phillip’s Church. 
Part I. 
Coronation Anthem, ‘ The King shall rejoice, exceeding glad 
shall he be,” ; Handel. 
Song, Mr. Phillips, “‘ The last man” , J. W. Calcott. 
Canon, Mrs. Knyvett, Mr. Vaughan and Mr, Bellamy, “ Praise to 
Him,” (the first time of its performance) Neukomm. 


Song, Miss F. Ayton, “+ Pious Orgies” Handel. 
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Mottetto ( Double Chorus) * God is our hope and strength—Soli parts 
by Mrs. Kuyvett, Mr. Knyvett, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Bellamy Horsley. 


THE TRIUMPH OF GIDEON, 
A Sacred Drama—(the Music by Winter)—the Third Time of its Performance. 
Overture. 
Recit. accompanied, Mr. Vaughan, “ Hath hope forborne ?” 
Semi-chorus, ** O Israel, fallen nation.” 
Song, Mrs. Knyvett, “* O Lord our God.” 
March. 
Recit. Mr. Phillips, ‘ I bear glad news of victory.” 
Recit. Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Vaughan and Phillips, “ Peace 
all adorning,”’ and Chorus. 
Recit. Miss Paton, “* But what avails.” 
Semi-chorus, ** To thee, O Lord.” 
Recit. Mr. Vaughan, “* They come.” 
Grand Chorus, ‘ Blow the Trumpet.” 





Recit. Mr. Braham, “ a a bee deeper still.” 

Air, ditto “ Waft angels.” 

Recit. Miss Paton, “ Ye sacred priests.” (Jephtha.) —_ Handel 
Song, ditto, Farewell, ye limpid springs.” 


Chorus, *‘ Gloria in excelsis.” Pergolesi. 
Solo, Signor Costa, “ Domine Deus (Mass No.) Mozart. 
Chorus, * Sanctus.” ——_— 
* Agnus Dei.” wee 

Aria, Madame Malibran Garcia, “ O salutaris hostia.” Cherubini. 
Grand Chorus, “* Glory to God in the highest.” 

”«¢ Hallelujah, Amen.” ¢ Mozart. 

Parr II. 


CANTATA SACRA. 
Composed expressly for this Festival (to Isaiah, chap. xii.) by Zingarell. 

Double Chorus, “ Et dices in illa die.’—The Soli parts by Miss F. Ayton, 

Mrs. Knyvett, and Signor Costa.” 
Air, Miss F. Ayton, and Chorus, * Ecce Deus Salvator meus.” 
Duetto, Miss Paton and Mr. Braham, “ Haurietis aquas in gaudio.” 
Quartetto and Double Chorus, Miss F. Ayton, Mr. Knyvett, Signor Costa, 

and Mr. Bellamy,  Cantate Domino.” 
Song, Mrs Knyvett, “* What though I trace.” ' 
Song, Mr. Phillips, “* Honour and arms.” 


Double Chorus, He gave them hailstones.” Handel. 
‘¢ He rebuked the red sea.” 
Song, Madame Malibran Garcia, “ Ah! parlate.” Cimarosa. 
A SELECTION FROM “THE TOD JESU,” 
Composed by Graun. 


Recit. accompanied, Mr. Phillips, “’Tis done! the seraphim.” 

Trio, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Knyvett and Vaughan, “ Pour forth your tears.” 
Solo, Mr. Phillips, “ Weep no more.” 

Choral, “ Yet weep, O weep!” 

Selo, Mr. Phillips, “* Weep no more.” 
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Semi-chorus, “* Behold us here adoring.” 
Choral, ‘* The hour of woe.” 


Recit. Mr. Braham, “ To heav’n’s Almighty King = 
Song, _ ditto, “ O liberty—( Violoncello Obligato, Mr. Lindley)€ = 
_Recit. Miss Paton, “ O let eterna! honours.” Ey 
Song, ditto, * From mighty kings.” 
Grand Chorus, “ O sing unto Jehovah.” Haydn and Gardiner. 
On Wednesday Evening, at the Theatre. 
Act [. 
Symphony (in C) Beethoven. 
Song, Miss Ayton, “ O cielo qua’i fieri” Pacini. 
Glee, Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, Phil- 
lips, and Bellamy, “ Rich and rare,” (harmonised by Mr. 
Greatorex) Cakcott, 
Recit. Mr. Vaughan, ‘* Come gentle spring.” Haudn 
Air, ditto, * And see where surly winter flies.” _ 
Song, Mrs. Knyvett, “* Mad Bess” Purcell. 
Concertante, Violin, and Violoncello, Messrs. Weichsel and 
Lindiey Lindley. 
Song, Mr. Phillips, “ Oft in the stilly night” Trish Melodies. 
Recit. Madame Malibran Garcia, “ Ecco il punto o Vitellia” Denard 
Aria, ditto, ¢ Non piu di fiori” —— 


Corno di Bassetto Obligato, Mr. Willman. 

Quartetto, Madame Malibran Garcia, Miss Fanny Ayton, Signor 

Costa, Mr. Phillips, &c. and Finale, ** O Cielo, il mio labbro> Rossini. 

ispira” 

Acr Il. 

Overture (Oberon) Weber. 
Song, Miss Paton, “O no, we never meniion him,” (accompa- 

nied by herself on the harp.) 
Song, Mr. Braham, * Alexis.” Dr. Pepusch. 

Violoncello Obligato, Mr. Lindley. 

Fantasia Violin, M. De Beriot. 
Song, Signor Costa, “* Come mai” Pacini. 
Glee, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bellamy, “The 


Midges’ Dance.” Knypett. 
Spanish Song, Madame Malibran Garcia, ‘ Bajelito nuevo,” ar- 

ranged from Garcia. 
Finale Instrumentale — Mozart. 


On Thursday Morning, October 8, at St. Phillip’s Church. 
THE MESSIAH, WITH MOZART’S ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
On Thursday Evening, at the Theatre. 


Acr I. 
Scena, Il Turco in Italia, “ Per piacere,” Mademoiselle Blasis and 


Signor De Begnis, in character Rossini. 
Scena, Mr. Braham, “ O ’tis a glorious sight,” (Oberon) Weber. 
Concerto Violoncello, Mr. Lindley Lindley. 


Song, Miss Paton, “‘ The Soldier tired” 


Arne. 
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Scena, ( .a Donna del Lago), “Sei gia sposa,” Miss Fanny Ayton 


and Signor Costa, in character Rossini. 
Act Il. 
Scena, ‘Che smania! aimé che affanno!”” Mademoiselle Blasis, and 
Chorus. (Otello) Rossini. 


Scena, “ I violini,” Signor de Begnis, in character (Il Fanatico)  Sacchini. 
Concerto Flute, Mr. Nicholson. 


The Third Act of Romeo e Giulietta, performed by Madame Mali- 


bran Garcia and Miss F. Ayton, in character Ringarelli. 
On Friday Morning, October 9, at St. Phillip’s Church. 
Parr I. 


JUBILEE ANTHEM. 


The Music by Cherubini, from the celebrated Service performed 
at the Coronation of Charles X. King of France, arranged 
expressly for this Meeting. 


Recit. Mr. Braham, ‘ O loss of sight.” (Samson) 
Air, ditto, Total eclipse, no sun, no moon.” : Handel. 
Recit. Miss Paton, “ Alas! I find the fatal toils.” S, 
Air, ditto, ‘¢ If guiltless blood be your intent.” yr ag 
Chorus, *‘ Righteous heaven.” S 
Air, Mr. Vaughan, “ Gentle airs,” (Violoncello Obligato, Mr. 

Lindley)” , Handel. 
Duetto row Al Malibran Garcia and Mrs. Knyvett, “ Qual 

anclante. ad ' Marcello. 

Motet, * Vain mortal, forbear.” Mozart. 


( ‘Newly arranged for this Meeting.) 
Recit. Mr. Phillips, ** For a thousand years. . 
Air, ditto, ” The snares of death, ti : ¢ (Thanksgiving Stesenson 


Song, Madame Malibran Garcia, “ Holy, holy.” ( Redemption. ) Handel. 


Recit. Mr. Vaughan, ‘*’ Tis well! six times the Lord.’ 
Air, ditto, and Chorus, ** Glory to God.” ¢ (dochus.) Handel. 
Parr II. 


Joseph, a Sacred Drama, the Music by Mehul, Arranged for this Meeting. 
Luther’s Hymn, Solo, Mr. Braham, and Chorus. 
Song, Mrs. Knyvett, “ O magnify the Lord.” (Anthems ) 
Chorus, “ Fix’d in his everlasting seat,” (with additional accom-> Handel. 
paniments for Wind Instruments.) 


Aria, Miss F. Ayton, “ Jesu Christe Domine.” Mozart. 

Solo, Signur Costa, ‘* Gratias agimus tibi.” Haydn. 

Recit. Madame Malibran Garcia, “* And God said.” y 

Air, ditto, “ On mighty plumes.” 

Recit. Mr. Phillips, & And God created.” 

Air, ditto,  “ Be fruitful all.” ( Creation.) 

Trio, Miss Ayton, Messrs. Braham and Phillips, “ Most beautiful | Haydn. 
appear.” 

Trio i “ The Lord is great.” 





Song, Miss Paton, ‘ Let the bright seraphim.” (Trumpet Obligato, Handel 
Mr. Harper) 4 


Grand Chorus, NG God save the King.” ( Redemption.) Handel. 
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On Friday Evening, at the Theatre, 


Act I. 

_ Symphony (in D) Beethoven. 
Song, Mrs. Knyvett, “* Bid me not forget thy smile” Knypett. 
Glee, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs, Knyvett, Vaughan, Phillips, and 

Bellamy, “ O snatch me swift.” Calkcott. 


Song, Madame Malibran Garcia, “ Una voce” 





Rossini. 
Concerto Pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson, with Orchestral Accompani- 
ments Hummel and Hertz. 
Song, Mr. Braham, Battle of the Angels Bishop. 
Ballad, Miss Ayton, “ Tell me, my heart” 
Grand Finale, Madame Malibran Garcia, Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Ayton, 
Messrs. Braham, Bellamy, and Phillips, ** Ciel! che intesi” ( 7'an- 
credi) Rossini. 
Acr Il. 
Overture (Euryanthe) Weber. 
Song, Miss Paton, “ Lo, here the gentle lark,” Flute Obligato, Mr. 
Nicholson Bishop. 
Ave Maria, with additional Accompaniments by Mr. Greatorex ; 
Soli parts by Mrs. Knyvett aud Mr. Vaughan, “ Hark, what 
mingles in the strain” Dr. Clarke. 
Aria, Signor Costa, ‘‘ Nel furor delle tempeste” Beliini. 
Concerto Violon, M. de Beriot. 
Duet, Miss Ayton and Signor Costa, “ Un soave non so che,” 
Cenerentola Rossini. 


Song, Mr. Phillips, “‘ Haste thee, nymph,” and Chorus (L’ Allegro) Handel. 
Provencal Airs, Madame Malibran Garcia. 
Finale, God save the King. 





The principal performers were—Miss Paton, Madame Malibran Garcia, 
Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Fanny Ayton, and Mademoiselle Blasis; Mr. Bra- 
ham, Mr. Vaug » Mr. Wm. Knyvett, Mr. Bellamy, and Mr. Phillips ; 
Signor Costa, Signor Giubilei, and Signor De Begnis. Mr. Cramer led the 
Morning Performances, Mr. Weichsel the Evening. 

Conductor—Mr. Greatorex. 
Assistant Condactor—Mr. Munden. 


The Birmingham festival holds a rank which still draws towards 
its arrangements a curious and enquiring scrutiny. Several causes 
contribute to this certain effect. First, that from this place came 
the impulse that has created most of the other festivals and en- 
larged the sphere of those previously in existence; secondly, the 
\ intrinsic excellence of the performances, arising out of the care 
and taste of Mr. Joseph Moore ; and lastly, the anxious desire to 
gather from the proceedings, the progression of the public senti- 
ment and the necessities for varying the preparations both in their 
nature and extent. All these circumstanees render the transac- 
tions at Birmingham peculiarly important, particularly to those 


engaged in the management of other meetings. We have there- 
fore given the bills at length. 
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The unusual care to provide novelty and uncommon novelty, 
gleaned also from composers of the highest reputation, will be 
not less apparent on the first perusal of these bills, than will be 
the departure from the hitherto prescribed forms. ‘These circum- 
stances are to be noted for two reasons momentous to such cele- 
brations ; for they prove, not alone that in the judgment of the 
judicious purveyors of these splendid entertainments, the constant 
and regular selections however noble and however rich, are to a 
certain degree exhausted by repetition, but also that stimulus of 
the highest kind is indispensable to keep alive the public appetite. 
We have foreseen from the first, it will be recollected, that the 
multiplication of festivals would superinduce such results, and it 
appears a hazard whether they can be sustained at intervals so 
short. We rather incline to think they cannot, but much will 
depend upon the state of the country generally. 

The first new introduction was the Miserere by Beethoven. It 
was sung at his funeral (during the procession), and is in four 
parts, for two tenor and two base voices, accompanied by four 
trombones, It seemed to promise much solemnity, but the dis- 
cordances between the organ and the wind instruments in the 
modulations from the key (A flat) into others even more remote, 
destroyed its effect. ‘This unluckily was not ascertained until it 
was rehearsed, when it was too late either to transpose or with- 
draw it. But in any event it appears to be too chromatic for the 
instruments. This formed part of the cathedral service, with 
which the first morning commences. The other parts were beau- 
tifully sustained. 

The selection of the first evening was a departure of a very 
bold kind from the custom of festivals—searcely less indeed than 
to substitute a dramatic performance for the miscellaneous music 
usually selected. In the thought there was certainly much inge- 
nuity. The increasing current towards the airs, concerted pieces, 
and finales of the Italian opera, should seem to indicate that such 
selections would be rendered more perfect by the adoption of 
scenery and dresses, and by the assistance of action, for which a 
theatre, being the concert room of Birmingham, give all possible 
facility. It afforded also a wider scope for the display of the 
various powers of Miss Ayton, Mademoiselle Blasis, and Madame 
Malibran Garcia, with those ofthe Italians. The selections of the 
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first evening it will be seen began with La Gazza Ladra, and con- 
cluded with the last scene of Romeo e Giulietta, with the opening 
of La Donna del Lago as the last piece of Act 1. Mr. Braham’s 
and Miss Paton’s scenas (as they are called, though merely single 
songs) being sung in the intervals. We mention these as being 
strictly dramatic. The two concertos might be taken as instru- 
mental diversions. But Mr. Phillips’ song, and more especially 
Mr. Horsley’s magnificent glee, were out of place. The result 
was certainly below the anticipation of the experiment—for nei- 
ther of the dramatic evenings, if we may sv call them, were so 
well attended as the others. Still we must give the management 
credit for the endeavour to diversify and to perfect as far as pos- 
sible the effects of the Italian selections. One of the evils at- 
tending it was the impossibility of giving employment to the band, 
the numbers being limited by the space of the theatrical orchestra. 
Now when it is considered that more than fifty of the instrumen- 
talists were members of the Philharmonic Society—it must be 
lamented that the noble instrumental effects should be thus 
abridged. ' 

Since one of the objects of a festival is to demonstrate the art 
in all its branches, and since the theatre at Birmingham is almost 
the only room in whieh such meetings are held, where piano forte 
playing ean be appreciated, it is alike legitimate and judicious to 
seize the opportunity, which scarcely any other meeting can enjoy, 
in the engagement of celebrated players. Mrs. Anderson stands 
at the top of her profession. She is surpassed by no female—by 
so few of the other sex, and in such minute points, that the selec- 
tion does equal honour to the judgment of the managers, the pro- 
fession, and the lady. Of the other parts of this evening’s per- 
formance nothing new can be said. The whole world, musical 
and unmusical, are thoroughly acquainted with the merits of the 
principals. 

Novelty was the characteristic of the second morning. The 
best portion of what was new, was Mr. Horsley’s motett, a 
fine composition finely performed. The subject is admirably 
worked into a double chorus. This writer has severely studied 
and chastened his taste by the continual contemplation of the 
noblest specimens of church music, from him therefore much 
was to be expected. It is to be hoped that his success will be a 
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temptation to him to write for the festivals, and to the managers 
to desire the exercise of his great ability. The Triumph of 
Gideon improves upon hearing, an effect always appertaining to 
good music. Even those professedly devoted to Handel began 
to admire both this and Mehul’s Joseph for the same reason, and 
from the additional fact, that the band becoming more familiar 
with the style, they were really much better performed. Mr. 
Neukomm’s canon was clever, but not very effective. 

Zingarelli’s cantata does not, unhappily, support his reputa- 
tion; but it is the chiid of his age, and having never written for 
such a band, his powers seem to have verged too far towards 
decay. It was kindly undertaken and produced, on a friend of 
Mr. Moore’s asking him at Naples if he had any composition 
fitted for such a performance. Signor Costa was engaged at his 
request ; but the singer was little, if at all, better than the com- 
position. Both, in a word, failed. The movements were too - 
long, and there was a sameness from want of modulation which 
rendered the whole tiresome. The double chorus is the best part. 
It should not be forgotten that Zingarelli is at least eighty-four 
years old—we think he is more. 

Miss Ayton’s “ Pious Orgies” did not add to her fame. ‘If she 
means to sing English, she has much to learn, and more to 
unlearn. 

What we have said respecting the first evening’s dramatic 
arrangements must be taken as alike applicable to those of Thurs- 
day. 

The most perfect and beautiful thing amongst them, neverthe- 
less, whether as respects composition or performance, was the 
mass composed by Cherubini for the Coronation of Charles X. 
We cannot indeed speak in too high terms of its various excel- 
lence. His noble manner of writing, bis touching melodies, and 
striking yet natural harmonies, raise him above all living com- 
posers in this species. This work really combined the highest 
charms of which music is capable. 

Such were the features which, differing from the ordinary rou- 
tine of festivals, constituted the distinctions of this meeting. We 
may justly point out the research, the spirit and the ingenuity, 
which Mr. Moore exerts to maintain the character of superiority 
he has gained for his town; and it must be granted him, that he 
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is justified by the success, both scientific and pecuniary. The 
receipts were nearly 10,000/.—the expences little more than half 
that amount. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the value of parts, 
when the results must be taken as a whole. But for this we 
should be tempted to think that the engagements of Miss Ayton, 
Mademoiselle Blasis, and Signor Giubilei were superfluous. 
Signor Costa was, as it were, forced upon the Committee by the 
request of Zingarelli. We repeat, however, that so much may be 
gained by the generous disdain of expence when the public grati- 
fication is the object, that we cannot presume to decide upon the 
propriety of the scheme. At the same time we can but perceive 
how very momentous it is to stimulate the public appetite, satiated 
as it can but be by the frequency, grandeur, and monotony (though 
there is so much variety, it is monotonous) of such celebrations. 
Schultz’s German Company had been engaged, and did not arrive— 
: this perhaps was fortunate. Indeed it appears to us that to 
| encourage the vain rage for hearing what the million cannot 
understand or appreciate is dangerous as well as absurd. Absurd, 
because the pleasure can only be the momentary gratification of 
a curiosity which has scarcely an object, and which must end 
as soon almost as it is indulged. It is dangerous because it leads 
the public from natural, sensible, and just tastes and feelings, to 
the mere idle desire of something new—while the plan of our 
amusements, every body complains, is already too far extended. 
In reviewing the quantity and quality of the compositions per- 
formed at Birmingham, it really partakes of a power truly won- 
derful. There. was nothing hardly in music that was not to be 
found represented here. ‘There was less, it is true, of what has 
been hitherto esteemed and is first-rate composition, than we have 
ever seen in a great festival, The two morning selections con- 
taining only five chorusses of Handel, two of Mozart, one of 
Haydn, and none of Beethoven. It is to be observed that all the 
scene from The Creation, including Malibran’s song, “ On mighty 
plumes,” was cut out. The question then thus raised is, which is 
to be preferred, the highest excellence with a good deal of repeti- 
tion, or a portion of the supremacy with much novelty? Time 
must try it; but, if we may give an opinion, we conceive the 
| lighter portions will evaporate, the really great be added to tb- 
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stores we already possess, and the original stocks be recurred to 
with freshened delight—if the country can bear such drafts upon 
its purse, and the pleasure continue to exceed the fatigue of such 
long attendances. 

Of the performers little is to be said that has not been said 
again and again. The general results are perhaps these. Miss 
Stephens having retired (partially, if not entirely) the field is left 
to Miss Paton and Mrs. Knyvett. The first maintained her 
station at Birmingham as the most effective singer ia the various 
styles she assumes ; but to Mrs. Knyvett belongs the character of 
pure genuine science. We hazard nothing in asserting, that in 
such of Handel’s songs as do not demand dramatic powers—such 
for instance as “* Pious Orgies,” and “ What though I trace,” she 
is without a competitor for chaste style and high finish. As a glee 
singer she by far outgoes any other female in the profession, while 
her knowledge and usefulness are not less recommendations. 

Madame Malibran demonstrated the pre-eminent powers of her 
intellect by her various excellence. Nothing could be more per- 
fect than ** O salutaris hostia,” Deh Parlate,” and “ Holy, Holy 
Lord,” in the mornings, or her “ Romeo,” and “ Non piu di 

fori,” in the evenings. We hazard little in affirming that her 
talents are the most various and rise higher than those of any 
existing singer, taking them in their entire range and extent. 

Concerning the male singers nothing is left to say but that they 
kept their accustomed station. The receipts will shew the success 
of the meeting, while they prove that this festival is deemed an 
honour to the county and town by the inhabitants, and to England 
by the resort of so many visitors* from all parts of the kingdom, 
and indeed from foreign countries. Such is the reward of the 
energetic direction of Mr. Joseru Moore. 


* Amongst the illustrissimi of modern science we had the pleasure to observe 
the veteran Clementi and Messrs. Horsley and Novello, seated side by side. 
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472 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


I HAvE done myself the pleasure of addressing you, in the hope 
that some of your musical readers may be able to oblige me with 
some information relative to the following Anthems and other 
manuscript compositions by Henry Purcell. 

No. 1, “ Praise the Lord, ye servants.” Anthem for three 
voices, 

No. 2, “ Hear my Prayer” (in C minor). Ditto with Chorus, 
four voices. 

No. 3, “ I will love thee.” Anthem. 

No. 4, “ Turn thou us, O Lord.” (3rd Collect. Martyrdom of 
King Charles). 

No, 5, Laudate Cecilliam.”” (A Latin Song, made on St. 
Cecilia, for three voices). 

No. 6, “ Crucia in hac flamma.” (A Latin Hymn for two 
| voices). 
| No. 7, “ Awake, put on thy strength.” Anthem, site Chorus, 
and Slaemaute 

No. 8, * I will give thanks.”” Anthem, five voices. 

No. 9, “ O sing unto the Lord.” Ditto. 

No. ] is mentioned by Pearce in his ** Account of the Anthems 
performed at his Majesty’s Chapels Royal (edition 1826). Of No. 
2, I have the alto and bass yarts, but the tenor voice for the verses, 
and the treble voice for the chorus, are both wanting. I have 
i been informed that No. 3 was formerly in the choir books of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, but it now no longer forms a part of the collec- 
tion at that establishment, some mischievous person having torn 
Hy the leaves out of the books at the same time with some other valu- 
able M.SS. 

4 I have a copy of No. 4, in the form of a hymn, for four voices, 
in the key of D minor, but not the anthem. 

No. 5, 6, 7,8, and 9, are mentioned by Dr. Burney, in his 
‘¢ History of Music,” vol. 3, as having been preserved in Purcell’s 
own hand-writing, together with many other very rare MS. com- 
positions, in the private musical library belonging to his late 
Majesty George the Third. But I regret to add, that notwith- 
standing all my researches, and having visited Windsor on purpose 
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to examine the royal library there, assisted by the cordial co-ope- 
ration of my kind friend, Mr. C. Kramer, who at present has the 
care of the King’s Collection of Music, the manuscripts in ques- 
tion were no where to be found. 

Under these circumstances, I have ventured to request you will 
have the goodness to insert this letter, as it may perhaps meet the 
eye of some one amongst your numerous readers who may be able 
to point out where any other copies of the above mentioned com- 
positions are to be procured. 

I have already ascertained that Purcell wrote between 130 and 
140 Anthems, Services, Hymns, and other pieces of Sacred Music ; 
and of this large number I have succeeded in collecting every 
individual piece, with the exception of the nine which I have enu- 
merated. As I am very anxious to render my new edition of this 
great Composer’s Sacred Works as complete as possible, I need 
not add how much I shall feel obliged to any musical gentleman 
who will enable me to fulfil properly the arduous task I have 
undertaken, by favouring me with the requested information rela- 
tive to the nine pieces specified, or to any other authentic produc- 
tions of Purcell that are different from those already in my pos- 
session, and of which I have subjoined an alphabetical list for 
reference and comparison. I remain, Sir, 

Your much obliged and obedient Servant, 
V. NOVELLA. 

March 8, 1830, 66, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

From B 's Collection of Cathedral Music. 


Morning Service aoe Evening ditto. Chaunts—Funeral, &c. 
Full Anthems.—O , thou art-my God, 4 Voices, O God, thou hast cast us out, 6. O 
Lord God of Hosts, 8. ; 
Verse Anthems.—Behold 1 bring you glad tidings, 3. Be merciful unto me, 3. O give 
thanks, 4. They that go down to the sea, 2. ‘Thy way, O God, is holy, 2. Thy word is a 


jantern, 
From Playford’ 's Harmonia Sacra, ag hee s edition, Dr. ee 's Collection of Anthems, Page's 


Verse Anthems.—Blessed is he, 3. Out of + ey mnt 3. Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets, 4. 
My song shall always be, 4, & instruments. Te Deum in D, with orchestral accompaniments, 
with additional MS. accompaniments, by Dr. Boyce. Two Latin Elegies on the Death of 
Queen Mary. Seventeen Divine Hymns and ——. 

Manuscripts. From Mr. Bartleman’s Collection, the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge ; the Choir 
Books of York ‘Minster, the British Museum, &c. now in the possession of the Editor, and which 
have never yet been published. 

Evening Service in G minor. Service in B flat. Funeral Service in G minor. 

Hymns.—Ah few and full of sorrow, 4. Awake, and with ~ 7 hear, 4. Arise, my 
darkened melancholy soul, 4. Early, O Loni, my fainting soul, 4. B.. - ye peers, & 
Hear me, O Lord, the great , 4. Lord, not to us,4. © happy O's 


Anthems.— Awake! put at strength, 4. Blessed i S he tear unr Blessed 
be re" oo strength, 3. Bow down thine ear, 4. yon nes feasee the 
Lord, 3. d now praise, 3. sees are they that bane om 4 at meri germ Hear me, O 


Lord, 4. Pent sing ubte the Lord, 6 I was glad, 3 and instruments. I will love thee, 3. 
In thee, O Lord, 3. It is @ good thing, $3 and instruments. I will give thanks, 3 and ditto. 





a 


ATA W. H. CALLCOTT’s SCENA. 


L will give thanks, 5. Lord, who can tell, 3. Let God arise, 2. Lord, how jong wilt thou be 
angry, 5. Lord, 1 can suffer thy rebuke,4, Lord, who can tell,3. My beloved spake (Song 
of Solomon), 3 and instruments. My heart is fixed, O God, 3. My heart isinditing, 8 and 
instruments. Man that is born, 4. O Lord our Governor (in C minor), 5. O Lord our gover- 
nor (in B fiat),4. O praise God in his holiness, 4 and instruments. O praise the Lord all ye 
heathen, 2. O all ye people clap your hands, 4. © Lord grant the ing a long life, 3 and 
instruments. Oh I am sick of life, 4. O sing unto the Lord,4. O be joyful, 3. Plunged in 
the confines of despair, 4. Praise the Lord, O my soul (in G), 4 and instruments. Praise 
Lord, O my soul (in F),6 and ditto. Peace be within thy walls, 4. Praise the Lord, ye ser- 
vaots, 4, Remember not, Lord, cur offences, 5. Rejoice in the Lord, 3. Rejoice in the Lord 
Bell Anthem), 3. Save me, O Lord, 5. Sing unto God, 4. Since God so tender a regard, 3. 
‘The Lord is my light, 3. The Lord is King, Bass solo. The way of God, 4. Unto thee will j 
I cry, 3 and instruments. When on my sick bed I languish, 4. Why do the nations, 4. We 
give thanks, 4. 
Latin Compositions never Published. 
Beati omnes qui timent Dominum, 4. Crucia in hac flamma, 4. Gloria Patri et Filio, 4. 
Jehovah quam multi sunt hostes, 4, Laudate Ceciliam, 4. 





A Scena from Goethe's Faust, composed by W. H. Callcott. Lon- 
don. For the Author. By Lonsdale and Mills. 


This is a composition to place by itself, not because it has any 
thing original in its conception or structure, but because of its 
intrinsic merits. The plan has often been adopted before— 
with the most beautiful effect perhaps in Dr. Crotch’s magnifi- 
cent anthem, “ Methinks I hear the fuil celestial choir,” which 
poor Bartleman used to give so finely. In Mr. Callcott’s the 
Cathedral service is heard at a distance— Margaret and The Evil 
Spirit are the interlocutors ; and an oppressive suffocating feeling 
of terror and agony constitutes the passion of the female part ; 
} the triumphant annunciation of her final doom that of the fiend. 
} The choral part is the Dies ire. 

The commencement is a fine but brief organ solo, followed by 
the first strain of the choral anthem. This is remarkably touch- 
ing and beautiful. The spirit then breaks in, in a recitative, 
“¢ Despair is on thee, &c.”” The chorus continues to steal along, 
| made more striking by the exclamations of the fiend. Mazrgaret’s 
recitative is interposed, and the chorus becomes more forcible 
and impressive—a second burst of more agitated recitative is pro- 
nounced, and then all the parts, chorus and duet, commence their 
full action. 
| By this description it will be felt that the excellence of the 
| whole must lie in the force of the duet and the beauty of the 

chorus, There is an originality in the invention of the melody of 
the declamatory portions, which gives it great strength even from 
the very harshness, while the soothing effect of the dies ire pro- 
duces an altogether extraordinary emotion in the mind. 
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My Harp, Recitative and Song, composed by Wm. Horsley, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. London, Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 


A taste severe and pure—a truly English style, incorporating 
grace of melody with striking harmonies wherever deep or lofty 
passion is concerned, and with flowing accompaniment where ten- 
derness or soft melancholy reign, are Mr. Horsley’s characteris- 
tics as asong writer. The recitative of this piece shews how one 
merely parlante may be invested with passion by the strength of 
simplicity. ‘The melody of the song is perfectly elegant, and is 
sustained throughout by a diversified and very effective accompa- 
niment, 


Legendary Ballads, by Thomas Moore, Esq. Arranged with Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments, by Henry R. Bishop. 

A Set of Ten Songs and Two Duetts, with the Words and Music, 
by Two Sisters. London. Power. 


A living commentator upon the English Poets has thus sensi- 
tively described Mr. Moore’s genius and its productions. 


*¢ Mr. Moore’s Muse is another Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as indefatigable, and 
as humane a spirit. His fancy is for ever on the wing, flutters in the gale, 
glitters in the sun. Every thing lives, moves, and sparkles in his poetry, 
while over all love waves his purple light. [is thoughts are as restless, as 
many, and as bright as the insects that people the sun’s beam. ‘So work the 
honey-bees,’ extracting liquid sweets from opening buds; so the butterfly 
expands its wings to the idle air; so the thistle’s silver down is wafted over 
summer seas. An airy voyager on life’s stream, his mind inhales the fragrance 
of a thousand shores, and drinks of endless pleasures under halcyon skies, 
Wherever his footsteps tend over the enamelled ground of fairy fiction— 


* Around him the bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around.’ 


The fault of Mr. Moore is an exuberance ofinvoluntary power. His faculty of 
production lessens the effect of, and hangs as a dead weight upon, what he 
produces. [His levity at last oppresses. T'he infinite delight he takes im such 
an infinite number of things, creates indifference in minds less susceptible of 
pleasure than his own. He exhausts attention by being inexhaustible. His 
variety cloys; his rapidity dazzles and distracts the sight. ‘The graceful ease 
with which he lends himself to every subject, the genial spirit with which he 
indulges in every sentiment, prevents him from giving their full force to the 
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masses of things, from connecting them intoa whole. He wants intensity, 
strength and grandeur. The impressions of Mr. Moore’s poetry are detached, 
desultory, and physical. Its gorgeous colours brighten and fade like the 
rainbow’s. Its sweetness evaporates like the effluvia exhaled from beds of 
flowers! His gay laughing style, which relates to the immediate pleasures of 
love or wine, is better than his sentimental and romantic vein. His Irish 
melodies are not far from affectation and a certain sickliness of pretension. 
His serious descriptions are apt to run into flowery tenderness, Lis pathos 
sometimes melt into a mawkish sensibility, or crystallizes into all the pettinesses 
of allegorical language, and glittering hardness of external imagery.”* 

We have cited the praise and the dispraise contained in this 
imaginative, yet not untrue portraiture, because always admiring 
Mr. Moore’s extraordinary ability, and grateful to him for the 
endless as well as the exquisite pleasure his adaptations of words 
and music have afforded and must continue to afford the world, 
we are anxious to place all the weight we can in his scale when es- 
timating a production which we are afraid will be thought to need 
such counterbalancing recollections. The fact we fear is, that 
the time is gone by when such things could highly please ; neither 
the subjects nor the forms are suited to the musical, nor so to 
speak, to the moral perfections ofthe age. They are obnoxious to 
those objections of Mr. Hazlitt’s marked by italics. This the fault 
of our age, is one which Mr. Moore himself has perhaps more than 
any one assisted to ereate, for it is almost to himself alone that we 
owe that departure from the style of the plain ballad, adorning 
narrative only with simple touches of pathos or affection in the dic- 
tion, and a still greater simplicity in the melody and harmony of 
the music. It is to Mr. Moore almost solely, after Haydn, that we 
owe the graceful introduction of the manner of the Italian canzo- 
net in combination with English poetry ; while, in the words of 
many of his songs, he shews that intensity, which our critic denies 
to his larger works (the National Airs had scarcely more than com- 
menced when Mr. Hazlitt delivered his Lectures) but which has 
made almost all other modern works of the same class to appear 
in themselves hard, or vulgar, or insipid, or crude and affected 
imitations of his peculiar manner. We have remarked elsewhere 
upon the power our lyric poet has displayed in reviving and giving 
a new dress to things departed and almost forgotten.t’ The 
publication before us is a continued endeavour to reconcile us to 


* Lectures on the English Poets, by William Hazlitt. 
+ Volume ix, page 394. 
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, the same kind of resuscitation, the subjects being of course 
legends. How Mr. Moore has executed them we shall demon- 
strate by specimens. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


Tuey told her that he, to whose vows she had listen’d 
Through night’s fleeting hours, was a Spirit unblest ;— 
Unholy the eyes, that beside her had glisten’d, 
And evil the lips she in darkness had prest. 


*¢ When next in thy chamber the bridegroom reclineth, 
“ Bring near him thy lamp, when in slumber he lies ; 
** And there, as the light o’er his dark features shineth, 
“ Thou’lt see what a demon hath won all thy sighs!” 


Too fond to believe them, yet doubting, yet fearing, 
When calm lay the sleeper she stole with her light ; 
And saw—such a vision !—no image, appearing 
To bards in their day-dreams, was ever so bright. 


A youth, but just passing from childhood’s sweet morning, 
Whose innocent bloom had not yet fled away ; 

While gleams, from beneath his shut eyelids, gave warning 
Of summer-noon lightnings that under them lay. 


Ilis brow had a grace more than mortal around it, 
While, glossy as gold from a fairy-land mine, 

His sunny hair hung, and the flowers that crown’d it 
Seem’d fresh from the breeze of some garden divine. 


Entranc’d stood the bride, on that miracle gazing, 
What late was but love is idolatry now ; 

But, ah,—in her tremor that fatal !amp raising,— 
A sparkle flew from it and dropp’d on his brow. 


All’s lost—with a start from his rosy sleep waking, 
The Spirit flash’d o’er her his glances of fire ; 

Then, slow from the clasp of her snowy arms breaking, 
Thus said, in a voice more of sorrow than ire : 


“¢ Farewell— what a dream thy suspicion hath broken ! 
*¢ Thus ever Affection’s fond vision is crost ; 

“ Dissolved are her spells when a doubt is but spoken, 
“ And love, once distrusted, for ever is lost !” 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


‘¢ Teixt me, what’s Love ?” said Youth, one day, 
To drooping Age, who crost his way.— 
‘¢ Jt is a sunny hour of play, 
“ For which repentance dear doth pay ; 
“ Repentance! Repentance! 
“ And this is Love, as wise men say.” 
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* ‘Tell me, what’s Love ?” said Yonth once more, 
Fearful, yet foud, of Age’s lore— 
* Soft as a passing summer’s wind, 
** Would’st know the blight it leaves behind ? 
** Repentance! Repentance ! 
*¢ And this is Love,—when love is o’er.”’ 


“ Tell me, what’s Love? said Youth again, 
Trusting the bliss, but not the pain.— 
‘* Sweet as a May tree’s scented air,— 
‘** Mark ye what bitter fruit ’twill bear, 
*¢ Repentance! Kepentance ! 
“ This, this is Love—sweet Youth, beware.” 


Just then, young Love himself came by, 
And cast on Youth a smiling eye ; 
Who could resist that glance’s ray ? 
In vain did Age his warning say, 

* Repentance! Repentance !” 
Youth laughing went with Love away. 


The music is not however without striking and sufficient marks 
of the original taste of Mr. Moore, and his coadjutor Mr. Bishop. 
It is this intuitive feeling for melody, with the power of adapta- 
tion grafted upon it, that constitutes the supremacy of Mr. Moore’s 
genius in these matters.* There are only a few of the airs we can 
positively recognize, though they all tell upon the ear with the 
familiarity of known and favourite strains. The symphony to 
Cupid and Psyche is exquisitely managed—and the melody is 
beautiful. The next has also the charm of melancholy about it. 
The Spanish air to which “ the leaf and the fountain” is adapted is 
rhythmical and spirited beyond all compare. Nothing can be 
more effective for two equal voices. But even our author has not 
been able to subdue the difficulties the accent entails upon English 
words. Nor can it be evaded by the dexterity of the singer, for 
here, accent is all in all. 

Cephalus and Procris has a delightful variety and expressive- 
ness from the modulation. Nothing can be more happily imagined 
or more passionately and delicately managed than the exclamation 
of the Hunter and the responses of Echo. Youth and Age is re- 
commended by asimple originality. The rest scarcely rise above 
mediocrity—except perhaps the terzetto, which is effective if 
sung with animation. Neither music nor legends are indebted to 
the illustrations. © 


* Moore (says Lord Byron in one of his letters) has a peculiarity of talent, 
or rather talents—poetry—music—voice—all his own: and an expression in 
each which never was nor will be possessed by another.” 
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The Songs of the Sisters are far more interesting, and perhaps 
even more poetical, if the nature of poetry be justly repre- 
sented, “ to signify the excess of the imagination beyond the 
actual or ordinary expression of the object ;” or if, according to 
' Lord Bacon, “it raises the mind and hurries it into sublimity by 
conforming the shows of things to the desires of the soul, instead 
of subjecting the soul to external things.”” There can arise no 
question in the mind of any one who reads these songs that they 
are the transcripts of deep feeling ; and this is the more apparent 
by the uniformity of the subject and the impressions. The lines 
claimed by Mrs. Blackwood seem to proceed from the intense and 
constant recollection of happiness that has passed away with the 
partner of her hopes, her affection, and her hours. There is the 
powerful spell of melancholy tenderness in them all. We give 
the following extract. 


THEY BID ME FORGET THEE! 


They bid me forget thee, they tell me that now— 
The grave damp is staining that beautiful brow ! 

They say that the sound of thy gay laugh is o’er— 
Alas! shall 1 hear its sweet music no more! 


I cannot forget thee, thy smile haunts me yet, 

And thy deep earnest eyes bright as when we first met! 
Thy gay laugh returns in the silence of sleep, 

And [ start from my slumbers, to listen and weep! 


The spring of the desert in darkness flows on, 
When the hand that has seal’d its pure waters is gone ! 
And the eye of the stranger in vain seeks to know, 
When the Arab’s bright fountain is sprinkling below ! 


So this fond heart has clos’d o’er the source of its tears— 
O’er the love it has liv’d on, yet hidden for years ! 

Thou art gone, and another’s rude hand shall in vain ~ 
Seek to bring that choak’d fountain to daylight again ! 

The songs of the other sister have more variety, though they 
seem to breathe the devotion of a heart toa living idol; but 
perhaps we are only exposing ourselves to the ridicule that fol- 
lows mistaken interpretation, for we have no other clue to the 
facts than the character those compositions present. We shall 
give one of this lady’s compositions, and another from the pen of 
Mrs. Blackwood, which we may justly presume to speak the senti- 
ments of both. 
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I HAVE LEFT MY QUIET HOME. 


I have left my quiet home 
With thee thro’ the world to roam, 
All was not so dear as thou, 
Do not frown upon me now. 
Far away my mother keeps 
Vigil in her lonely cot, 
And, gazing from the lattice, weeps, 
To think upon my wand’ring lot. 
I have left, &c. 


Tell me not I am to blame, 

That I am no more the same ; 
Chang’d in form I well may be, 

But I never chang’d to thee ! 
True my rosy bloom is past, 

Worn with many a sense of ill, 
And my cheek -is fading fast, 

But my heart is faithful still. 

I have left, &c. 





FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHO ARE GONE. 


Friend of my youth we meet again, 
Both chang’d in outward guise, 
But the love we bore each other then 
Still lives in our tearful eyes! 
Those who were wont our hearts to fill 
Have left us on earth alone, 
But we'll love each other the better still 
For the sake of those who are gone, old friend, 
For the sake of those who are gone! 


We'll sit in the shade of these old oak trees, 
And speak of the tried and true; 

Nor hide our tears, which no one sces 
But the friend who is weeping too. 

And if our wrath be idly stirr’d 
By a heedless look or tone, 

We'll forget the look and forgive the word 
For the sake of those who are gone, old friend, 
For the sake of those who are gone! 


Friend of my youth, we part once more, 
And our paths are distant far ; 
But we’ll meet when the long day’s toil is o’er 
Tn the land where the lov’d ones are ! 
And oh while yet we linger here, 
Each journeying on alone, 
my name be dear to thy distant ear, 
For the sake of those who are gone, old friend, 
For the sake of those who are gone ! 
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The adaptation of these songs shows strong feeling—simplicity 
and pathos being the characteristics. The writers have obviously 
attended to expressiveness generally more than to melody, or har- 
mony, or any single requisite. It is not we think possible to listen 
to some of the passages without tears, which will be forced some- 
times by sudden turns, sometimes by the appropriate beauty of the 
passage. “ They bid me forget thee” is a sweet ballad, but the 
same strain recurs perhaps to often. ‘ O sing no more”’ is still 
better ; but it is curious that it is an air of Weber’s disguised only 
in time and rhythm, though we acquit the fair authoress of any 
intentional plagiarism, but this is one of the treacheries of 
memory. “ The Fairy bells’ is the effort of a fine fancy. It has 
that tinge of melancholy which confers such deep interest. We 
must also point particular attention to the passage, “ Dark though 
the hours may be” to the conclusion. This is an instance of the 
effect of transition to which we have alluded above. We think 
also we may defy any person of musical feeling to hear the pas- 
sage at foot without tears. 
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Friend! For the sake of those who are gone! 
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Friend! For the sake of those who are gone! 


These are the recommendations of the little volume before us, 
but it has others—there is no affectation, no reaching after diffi- 
culties, and there are few persons who can speak or sing at all 
that may not be made to feel, and to make others feel, the simple 
merits of these ballads—the evidences of strong minds and warm 
hearts. 
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Social Pieces for the Flute, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte, by Charles Nicholson, 3,4 and 5. Clementi and Co. 

Favourite Airs in Weig!’s Opera of the Swiss Family, arranged as 
Conversation Trios for the Piano Forte, Flute and Violoncello, 
by F. W. Crouch. 

Madame Pasta’s celebrated Air, “* Il soave e bel contento,” 
arranged for the Piano Forte and Violoncello, by F. W. Crouch. 

La Primavera, a Divertimento for the Piano Forte, with an Accom- 
paniment (ad libitum) for the Violoncello, by J. Haydon. 
London. All by S. Chappell. 


Mr. Nicholson has continued his beautiful little publication, of 
which we have before given an opinion with the same success. 
Every air is selected with his usual taste and attention in its treat- 
ment to the character of his subject, as well as that of his instru- 
ment. We have always considered Mr. Nicholson as one of the 
most vocal of instrumental performers, if we may use the expres- 
sion ; and, although this can never be so well comprehended as by 
his playing, yet there is an evidence of it in his compositions 
which must strike every observer—it consists in the construction of 
his graces. We quote one, as an illustration, from book 5— 
“ O toi jeune victime,” which likewise demonstrates with what 
nice discretion Mr. N. keeps pace with the taste of the times, 
never losing sight of the just principles of his art, or of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the branch he professes. 


ln 





ad lib. Dim. 


Mr. Crouch’s Trio is scarcely equal to the last either in diffi- 
culty or attraction, nevertheless it possesses considerable merit, 
and will be found quite worthy to follow the path of its predeces- 
sor. The simplicity of the subjects is well preserved, and the 
title of “ Conversation Trios” is equally and agreeably main- 
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tained—a useful and attractive quality that does not appertain to 
much music of the same class. 

The Arrangement of Pacini’s Air by the same composer is cer- 
tainly mere arrangement, but managed with such taste as to insure 
it a favourable reception, if once the difficulty is conquered— 
consisting in the extreme delicacy requisite to give it due effect, 
and which is rarely attained by amateurs. The Piano Forte part 
might have been improved, though little more than an accompa- 
niment ; the conclusion is meagre, and at bar 11, from the end, the 
base would have been better, and we think like the score with the 
D uppermost. 

Mr. Haydon’s Divertimento is easy but attractive from agree- 
able melody and tasteful construction. 


Allegro di Bravura for the Piano Forte, composed and dedicated to 
his friend F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, by J. Moscheles. Lon- 
don. S. Chappell. ' 

Caprice brillant sur une Tarantelle favorite Napolitane, composé 
pour le Piano Forte, par J. P. Pizis. 

Rondo alla Polacca, composé pour le Piano Forte, par J. P. 
Pizis. 

Variations for the Piano Forte and Flute on a Portuguese Hymn, 
by Ferd. Ries. 

Rondino for the Piano Forte on Haydn’s Canzonetta, “ The Mer- 
maid’s Song,” by Ferd. Ries. 

London. All by Clementi and Co. 

Variations brillantes avec Introduction, et Finale alla Militaire 
pour le Piano Forte sur la cavatine favorite de /a violette de 
Carafa, par H. Herz. 

Variations brillantes for the Piano Forte on the favorite Chorus in 
“ Les deux Nuits,” by C. Chaulieu. 

London. Both by Goulding and D’Almaine. 


The extraordinary powers of Mr. Mendlessohn Bartholdy were 
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made known last season to the English public, and it is probable 
that in the splendid lesson before us, Mr. Mcscheles adopted the 
style most in accordance with the peculiar inclination of his friend, 
and this reason will account for the characteristic originality that 
distinguishes it ; it displays more deep science, is constructed on a 
more obvious plan, and has more unity of design, than most of 
Mr. M.’s compositions of this class, at the same time that its 
general tone is of a higher kind. The apparent object of the 
composer is to draw his principal effects from forcible contrasts, 
and by choosing a striking subject, and keeping it constantly in a 
conspicuous light, he has effected his purpose, which is also 
greatly assisted by the uniformity in the construction of the pas- 
sages, proving that contrast is their only source of continued 
interest. The lesson is suited to the connoisseur who will be 
able justly to appreciate the simplicity, vigour, and masterly con- 
trivance which it displays. The last two pages are a study,—let 
those who are capable of acute feeling observe the effect of the D 
flat at the eighth bar from the end. The lesson contains only 
eight pages. 

Mr. Pixis’s *“ Caprice”’ is on a beautifully quaint subject, and 
is characteristically treated ; perhaps it would have been better if 
a little shorter, but it is free from his prevailing sins of exaggera- 
tion and abstruse modulation, and is a lesson very mnch to be 
admired. 

His Rondo has a beautiful introduction, and although the 
subject is not very attractive, it is treated with a vigour and fancy 
that causes it to grow in favour as it proceeds; and the absence 
of exaggeration in this piece also leads us to hope that Mr. 
Pixis is losing a fault so inimical to the brilliancy of his fine 
talents. , 

Mr. Riev’s lesson is not first rate, and perhaps he has broken 
through the feelings associated with his subject a little too rudely 
in appending showy and light variations to it. Nevertheless, the 
air itself, considered by itself, does not absolutely forbid such 
treatment, therefore this defect is not sufficient to counterbalance 
its very agreeable character as a whole. His Rondino is a really 
beautiful little thing, containing passages of great feeling, and 
very effective contrasts; it is very easy, and we recommend it 
strongly as a lesson calculated to afford general pleasure. 
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The two last on our list are lessons purely for the executive 
performer ; they are both.extremely showy, and capable of pro- 
ducing a gratification that is half made up of astonishment. For 
practice Mr. Herz’s is excellent. 


The Musical Bijou ; an Album of Music, Poetry and Prose, for 
1830. Edited by F. H. Burney. London. Goulding and 
D’Almaine. 

Apollo’s Gift; or the Musical Souvenir for 1830. Edited by 
Muzio Clementi and J. B. Cramer. London. Chappel, Cle- 
menti and Co. Cramer and Co. and Hurst, Chance and Co. 


The first invention of the * Annual” was at once a happy and 
an elegant contrivance. To unite literature, poesy and design— 
to draw into one small circle the names of esteemed living writers, 
painters and engravers—to hand down, as it were, year by year, a 
specimen of the progressive taste of the period ; and more than 
all, to adapt and appropriate these purposes to the gratification of 
friendly or affectionate remembrance, was, we repeat, a very for- 
tunate idea. We believe it belongs to Mr. Ackermann, though 
his many competitors have since far exceeded him in the magnifi- 
cent beauty of their publications. Nor is it a less curious trait of 
commercial wealth and adventure, as well as of the certain encou- 
ragement such speculations enjoy, that no fewer than eight or ten 
of such small volumes should be put forth at the hazard of not less 
probably than from three to six thousand pounds each, according 
to circumstances. 

The example was last year taken up by Messrs. Goulding and 
D’Almaine, and this it has been followed by the composers and 
publishers of music, and those who have of late laboured success- 
fully to combine literature with our art. We select the two books 
at the head of this article as worthy the regard of the musical 
world, and able to sustain the severity of critical examination. 
How often it behoves us tv take this last distinction neither 
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authors nor publishers nor the public, we believe, are sufficiently 
aware, to consider as it deserves. We know how deeply it imports 
them all. 

In one respect the Bijou and the Gift differ. The former em- 
braces a great deal of matter strictly literary, poems and essays 
having nothing that bears relation to music, interspersed between 
the musical pieces ;—the latter being strictly confined to music. 
Something is to be said in favour of both plans. The first gives 
variety of amusement, end records and concentrates traits of 
literature, poetry, design and music. On the other hand, it might 
be urged that such a plan is too extended. The literary and 
graphic departments are conducted with such infinite superiority 
in the booksellers’ annuals, that it is not wise to risk the compa- 
rison. Music should be the sole object (the poetry adapted to 
songs excepted) of a musical publication of such a kind. We shall 
not attempt to decide the dispute, but leave it where its surest 
arbiters will be found, to the general judgment. When the 
merits are so opposite and various, it fortunately exempts us even 
from the necessity ofa comparison. 

The literary contributors to the Bijou are Lords Ashtown and 
Nugent, Messrs. I. H. Bayly, H. S. Vandyk, Sir W. Scott, 
Messrs. Ryan, Planche, and others less known—Mesdames Corn- 
wall, B. Wilson, Smith and Hemans. The music, which is nearly 
all origina!, and composed expressly for the work, comes from 
Rawlings, Barnet, Parry, Solis, Burrowes, Holder, Jolly, Hertz, 
Bishop, Kialmark, Rossini, Kalkbrenner, Valentine, and Rod- 
well. 

The “ introductory sonnet,” (by the way, it is any thing but a 
sonnet) bearing no author’s name, is, we presume, a posthumous 
production of the gentle poetaster, who, under the denomination 
of “a Person of Quality,” wrote the celebrated lines beginning, 
“¢ Fluttering spread thy purple pinions.” Take for example the 
first four lines of the second stanza— , 


“ They [flowers] were blooming in their pride 
Where the azure wavelet curls, 

O’er whose breast the wind would glide 
And besprinkle them with pearls.” 


If this be not exquisite, as that epithet is sometimes applied to 
nonsense, we never saw “a sonnet” that deserved to be so called. 
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If, reader, you have any doubt, pray put it into prose. The first 
stanza indeed exhibits beauties of a like kind; but we notice them 
both simply in the hope to close future volumes of this praise- 
worthy annual against such egregiously affected stuff. 

We may safely contrast with these, other things in the book, and 
particularly the following beautiful little poem by Harry Stoe 
Vandyk., 


Ye stars of night that look serenely down 
Upon the tranquil bosom of the deep, < 
With golden smile dispelling midnight’s frown, 
And watching uature’s sweet and quiet sleep. 


Ye stars, that seem bright jewels, which the night 
Wears thickly studded in her raven hair, 

We bend before you with a calm delight, 
Then gaze on heav’n, and feel that peace is there. 


One of the most amusing and best of the prose pieces is “ T'he 
Confessions of a Suspicious Gentleman,” from the pen of Lord 
Nugent. We should scarcely have expected such an essay from 
so searching a politician as the author of the Letter on the Ca- 
tholic Disabilities ; but it affords another proof of Johnson’s maxim, 
that a strong man when he sets out to walk can as readily turn 
his steps to the East as the West, while it demonstrates the 
variety as well as the utility of his Lordship’s pursuits. It were 
well indeed if intellectual pleasures of such an order formed the 
general gratifications of the class to which the noble author belongs. 

The Music of the Bijou is entirely new—an important attri- 
bute, since it establishes one of its principal claims to notice by 
rendering the book, as it were, a standard and a record of the 
progression of taste. Amongst the vocal pieces are several of 
considerable beauty. ‘“ Stay, Time, stay,” is spirited, and 
adapted either to the table or the drawing-room. “ Ye rapid 
streams,’’ around by a young composer, Mr. Rodwell, is exceed- 
ingly good. The best perhaps in the volume is Mr. Barnett’s 
duet upon the little poem we have cited above, “ Ye stars of 
night.” There is a simplicity and depth of feeling in this piece, 
conveyed by sweet melody (very expressive melody too) and 
harmony which entitles the composer to high credit. There is in 
it the power of imagination moderated by the best taste. Mr. 
Barnett has already earned, and he continues to deserve the praise 
of one of the first song writers of the day. Amongst the instru- 
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mental pieces is an elegant little duet by Kalkbrenner, and a 
lesson by Herz, in his most successful manner. 

There are five lithographic illustrative prints, which, rise above 
the general run of such things, both in design and execution. 

We have said that the contents of “‘ Apollo’s Gift’’ are strictly 
connected with our art, by which we mean music, and words adapted 
to music. From editors of such distinction as Messrs. Clementi 
and Cramer, the formers of the taste of their age, we must naturally 
look, not for # good, but for the best possible preparation. Ac- 
cordingly we find scarcely anything that is not sanctioned by the 
high reputation of the author, and in most instances by great 
intrinsic merit. It must not however be lost sight of that such a 
cento is for the million, and must therefore be levelled to the 
general.capacity, in order to find a general reception. To be light 
and amusing are its first qualifications, and if these be respectably 
commingled with science, it is all that can beexpected. If they 
just elevate, if they are just above the line of universal taste, they 
do their office both in the way of pleasure and instruction. Ina 
word such publications must be popular. 

The poets whose verses have been transplanted into or written 
for this work are Planché, J. Montgomery, Sir W. Scott, T. H. 
Bayly, Collard, Vandyk, Lady C. Lamb, Miss Landon, Mrs. 
Hemans, Hogarth, Wade, and Ball; there are also poems in 
Spanish, Italian, and French. We select the most favourable 
specimen. 

YOUTH RENEWED. 

Spring flowers, spring birds, spring breezes 
Are felt, and heard and seen ; 
Light trembling transport seizes 
My heart with sighs between ; 
These old enchantments fill the mind 
With scenes and seasons leit behind, 
Childhood—its smiles and tears— 

’ Youth, with its flush of years, 


Its morning clouds, and dewy prime, 
More exquisitely tinged by tinie ! 


Fancies again are springing, 

Like May-flowers in the vales ; 
While hopes long lost are singing 
From thorns like nightingales ; 

And kindly spirits stir my blood 
Like vernal airs that curl the flood; 
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There falls to manhood’s lot 
A joy which youth has not, 
A dream more beautiful than truth, 
Returning spring—returning youth. 


Thus sweetly to surrender 

The present for the past, 

In sprightly mood yet tender, 
Life’s burthen down to cast; 

This is to taste from stage to stage 
Youth, or the lees refined by age ; 
Like wine well kept and long, 
Heady, nor harsh, nor strong— 

A richer, purer, mellower draught 
With every annual cup is fraught. 


When we come to divide the two qualities of this elegant 
‘ volume, we shall find the novelty is principally in the vocal de- 
partment—we were about to say, the excellence in the instru- 
mental. But this does not convey our meaning, for there is mach 
excellence as well as novelty in both, though the character of 
several of the instrumental pieces has been tried and acknow- 
ledged by time. ‘“ Young Ellen,” a ballad by Phillips, is remark- 
able for its effective simplicity. Slight in its materials, it yet 
affords abundant scope for expression to the singer. “ One 
word with thee,” with more pretension, is an agreeable canzonet— 
‘“* We shall not meet again love’’ is a ballad at once pure and im- 
passionate—while the collection is enriched still more by an air 
of Mr. Mendlessohn’s that reaches sublimity. We cannot forbear 
to subjoin the words to which this touching composition is set. 


SONG OF THE PILGRIM. 


The griefs, the cares that rend thee, 
Restraining, 
Disdaining, 
Be stil] my wayward soul and cease, 
Oh! cease thy vain complaining. 
Tho’ gathering shades enfold thee, 
To-morrow, 
Thoul’t borrow 
From never-failing heavenly love, 
A balm for all thy sorrow ; 
To nature’s friend and father 
Still flying, 
Relying 
On him for whatsoe’er is best 
With faith and hope undying. 
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There are two specimens of foreign style, a duet, a ’ Espagnol, 
and a French romance, La Chanteuse, excelling in their kind. 
The latter is indeed one of the most captivating things we ever 
heard ; spirited, arch, and playful, even beyond “ Ca m’est egal,” 
which Madame Caradori Allan sung with such entire fascination. 

A considerable number of the instrumertal pieces are selections 
from the works of authors of never-dying reputation. Amongst 
those we presume to be written for the work are some of distin- 
guished elegatice—for instance, the very first piece, a march for 
piano forte and flute, by Moscheles, and an Andante by Cramer. 
The only quarrel we have is with Mr. Clementi, who has given 
us nothing of his own. Surely the modesty of the father of 
modern piano forte playing has been to blame in withholding a 
specimen of his mind at his advanced but vigorous age? Of the 
rest we have described the characters in our general introduction. 

Perhaps the most curious and interesting parts of the volume 
are the fac similes of the musical writing of Weber in some of the 
_ first sketches of Oberon, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and Cle- 
menti. They will puzzle those who found a theory of character 
upon such traits—at least we think so far as musical character is 
concerned. 

Both the volumes contain quant. suff. of quadrilles and dance 
tunes; and Apollo’s Gift thus fixes for posterity the era of the 
Gallopade!!! Next year we conjecture will determine that of 
the introduction of the Mazurka into Great Britain. 

We had all but forgotten the illustrations to the Gift—and 
which good as two of them, Athgarvan and Venice, are, might 
have almost been as well forgotten by the publishers—because 
they are so far, in both volumes, below the literary annuals. 
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The Musical Reformer, comprising the following Essays :—1. din 
Apology for Intellectual Music. 2. The Musical Utopia. 3. 
The Penultimate. 4. Some account of 4 Musical Composition, 
in forty-five parts, originally published in the Quarterly Musical 
Magazine and Review. By Thomas Danvers Worgan. London. 
Maunder. 


The author of this discursive but entertaining tract, is one of 
the few professors of music (they are certainly not so rare as 
formerly) who toa profound knowledge of his own science, adds 
the independent tone of thinking, and the literary acquireménts of 
a gentleman and a scholar—and he is also amongst the still more 
few who possess a pregnant imagination, together with the power 
of deep reflection. That such @ man shotld fegard his att with 
manifold and enlarged views—that he should search out and 
graduate its advantages, and that he should admire it chiefly as it 
affords a beautiful contemplation for the intellect as well as high 
pleasure to the sense, should seem to be the certain result of his 
natural and acquired éndowments. But Mr: Worgan, with all} 
this, is a little ofa humourist, (for which, by the way, wé hope 
Reader with oursélyes you will like him the better) he feels 
quickly, expresses himself in the languagé of the moralist and the 
bard, with whose strong passages his full mind is continually 
teeming—he cares little for strict methods of reasoning, but he 
goes on in his owi way, which is oftett as amusing as it is always 
abounding in the materials for thinking. We cannot thérefore 
pretend to reduce the work ofsuch a writer to an orderly analysis, 
and if we could, we should Without qutstion fob it of Half its 
qualities and effect. We trust therefore that our comments and 
our extratts will only serve as stimulants to the pérusal of the 
eritire but short pamphlét. We cdanot and we will not so 
dilute the moral introduction, in which it appears to us there are 
some really fine passages* ahd a great deal of concentrated 
thought, by which our author purposes to connect the progression 
of music with the progression of social life. We come at once 


* Take for instance the very first paragraph. 
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then to the main question, and you shall have it, Reader, as he 
himself puts it, for the self-same reason—videlicet—that we will 
not weaken either his words or sentiments. 


“¢ What is Music? What are her powers, her influence, herrights? Is 
she generally understood? Is she too much or too little beloved and 
esteemed ; and where is her proper place among the countless objects of 
human interest ? 

“To pen explicit answers to these questions would be to write volumes: 
to answer them briefly will serve the purpose of illustration, perhaps more 
effectually than elaborate disquisition. Let us try. What is Music? A 
science and an art. What are her powers, her influence, her rights? Iler 
powers are the multiplicity of agreeable sensations ; her influence is over the 
head and the heart; and her rights are the tributary offerings of esteem and 
love. Is she generally understood? No. Is she too much or too little be- 
loved and esteemed? Not too much beloved, nor sufficiently esteemed.— 
Where is her proper place among the numberless objects of human interest ? 
Midway between heaven and earth; or, to be rather more explicit, in that 
station where intellectual and sensuous pleasures are amalgamated. 

“ Readers who prefer matter of fact, ancedote, and history to ratiocination, 
will scarcely follow me so far with that expectant patience, on which I plead 
guilty to the imputation of outrageous trespass ; for which the sequel of this 
treatise will, L fear, hardly be deemed an adequate recompense. But ‘ me 
quocunque rapit tempestas deferor.’ I must be excursive orl freeze, How- 
ever, I hasten ‘ad crepidam’ instanter. ‘To begin then with a home question. 
What is the state of music in England? What indeed! exclaim the German 
and Italian cognoscenti. Practicaily a mountain, scientifically a molehill ; 
sensuously every thing, intellectually nothing. The singer is an idol, the com- 
poser its pedestal ; the instrumentai performer a dealer in legerdemain, and the 
master a teacher of it. Handel has written about forty volumes, of which two 
or three only are surfeiting the public annually, and outrageously eulogised by 
au antiquated host, who, with singular earnestuess, call themselves Handelians. 
Toujours perdrix is the order of the day. Give us a Braham; give usa 
Catalani; give us a Pasta! bellows out the Vox Populi, and welcome ‘ Polly 
and the pickpocket to-day, Polly and the pickpocket to-morrow, and Polly 
and the pickpocke.’ throughout days, weeks, months, and seasons. 

‘* ¢ Pray, Madam, what is music in score ?’—* Oh, music in score is a fright- 
ful heap of notes. Pray don’t talk of it. It makes me quite nervous. Have 
you heard the Sontag sing Di tanti palpiti?’—* No, Madam.’—‘ Oh, enviable 
creature !_, What a treat you have to come.’ ‘This is music in England. 

‘ ¢ What music had you, last night, at Mrs. Mawkish’s ??—‘ Oh, delightful! 
We had the Canadian Boat Song; I’d be a Butterfly ; Wilt thou say farewell, 
Love ; ‘Oh Lady fair; I’ve been roaming; and all that’s charming and 
fashionable. You are fond of music, Miss Matilda?’—‘ Oh, doatingly.’— 
¢ Which do you prefer, vocal or instrumental music ?’—* Oh, I don’t know— 
instrumental I think.’—* Indeed! whose compositions are you partial to?’— 
¢ Whose! why Hart’s and Wiepart’s to be sure’—Ehem! This is music in 
England. 

‘6 ¢ What did you hear last night at the Philharmonic ?}—‘ Oh every thing 
exquisite !- Cramer, Moschelles, Pasta, Lindley, Dragonetti.—* Pardon me; 
I did not ask whom you heard, but what you heard ??—‘ Oh, the most finished 
execution.’—* Doubtless; but the compositions ?—‘* The compositions ??— 
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Aye, by whom ??—‘ By whom? why, really, I don’t know ; T didn’t inquire.’ 
This is music in England. 

‘¢* Have you heard the Italian coniic song ??—‘ Yes; I heard it last night 
at the oratorio, and I heard Alexis.’—‘ Did you ever hear that cautata?— 
© Yes; about ten years ago.”—* And not since ”—‘ Yes ; every year since.’— 
* Where ??—‘ At the ancient concerts, at the oratorios, and at most of the pro- 
vincial concerts. I heard Artaxerxes on Friday. I never heard it before,’— 
* Well, and how did you like it ?—* Not much.’—* Did you not like the first 
movement of the overture ??—‘ I don’t remember it. It was played so fast, 
that it sounded like a mere succession of chords. I could make out no tune.’ 
—‘ But did you not admire the fine air, Though oft an envious cloud ??—* It 
was left out.’—‘ Let not rage, then ??—‘ It was left out.”—* Thou, like the 
glorious Sun ??—‘ It was left out.’—* Oh, let the Danger of a Son ??—* It was 
left out; but I was amused with the remark of a lady who sat near me’— 
© What was that ??—‘ She said there was nothing in Artaxerxes worth hearing, 
but The Soldier Tir’d, and Mild ‘as the Moonbeams, which last interpolation 
she thought the prettiest thing that Dr. Arne ever composed ; though she 
thought it odd music, too, to be sung by one who was in chains, and expecting 
to he executed before the next scene.’ This is music in England. 

***Oh dear me! I’m glad you’re come. 1’m heartily sick of this practice. 
I have been at it six hours.’—* What are you practising ?”—* A concerto of 
Kalkbrenner’s.’—* Do you like it ??—*‘ Not at all.’—* An agreeable employ- 
ment. Let me see it. Aye, this is a good counterpoint.’—* What és counter- 
point ?—* That modulation, too, is fine’—* What is modulation ?—‘ Have 
you never learnt the principles of musical composition ?7—‘ No’—* Not tho- 
rough bass ?’—‘ O yes! I began it once, but I thought it sad dry stuff. I soon 
left it off. Ma’ said, she wanted me to play, not to understand music. She 
wished me to play as well as Miss Agile, who thinks nothing of playing twenty- 
four pages out of book. She played thirty last night, but the company talked 
so all the while, that at last no one could hear a note.’—* Poor Miss Agile!’ 
‘ Not so poor, neither. She has had a thousand pounds expended on her 
musical education alone, yet when somebody was going to ask her to play the 
other night, at Lady Finesse’s, Captain Lucre, and several more, said, * No, 
no; no music, let us have cards,’ and to cards they went.’ This is music in 
England. 

“¢Ah, your Rossinis and your Webers; your Cramers and your Kalk- 
brenners, are all very well: but there is nothivg like Handel after all. I am 
a true Handelian, Mr. Minim.’—‘ Your lordship should then have been with 
us last night. We had some very charming things of Handel.—‘ Indeed ! 
what ?—* We had—But O sad Virgin.’—‘ 1 don’t remember it.’—* On the 
valley, dark and cheerless.’—‘ I never heard it.’—* Pleasure succeeds to Pain.’ 
—‘ I don’t know it.’—* There the brisk sparkling Nectar drain.’—‘ I am not 
acquainted with it.’ This is music in England.” 


: 


We laughed at these portraitures when first we read them— 
we then tried them again, and we felt that they were the excep- 
tions, at least so says our experiences—pretty frequent exceptions 
it is true, but still exceptions and not the rule. And why? 
Simply because these are sketches—metropolitan sketches, taken 
we admit from the life, but not from common, general life. They 
are like the caricatures which a notorious print-seller, some years 

3r2 
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ago, exhibited at Charing-cross, entitled “ A View ef Nerfolk”— 
“the Principal Arch of Lambeth Palace,” &c. &c. They were 
identical and powerful—they were those of great personages, but 
they bore little resemblance to mankind at large. Our author’s 
are of the same kind also as those of M. Fetis, which a corres- 
pondent has in former pages of this our present Number 
answered at length. If indeed the weak and the frivolous and 
the vain should be found to make up a great portion of the num- 
bers of mankind, there is in this nothing peculiar—nothing 
natiopal. Let us not then set down ia our classification these 
feelings as the specific characteristics of our countrymen and 
countrywomen. Let us rather note them as they really are, for 
varieties. 

We think that our friend, the author, has been content to 
“shoot folly. as it flies,” rather than patient to “catch the man- 
ners living as they rise.” He looks at the study of music as it 
ought to be (se judice) rather than as it can be, the world at large 
being the students, practitioners, and auditors. And why? as he 
would question us. For the plainest of all reasons—the world is 
governed by. circumstances. As thus—when my Lady Nervous 
trembles at a score, and is charmed with Mademoiselle Sontag—. 
when Mrs. Mawkish simpers complacently at all the ballad-trash 
of the play-houses and shops—when Miss Skipwell delights in 
quadrilles—it is their vocation—they are the common-place 
creatures that live in crowds, because they have neither heart nor 
soul nor strength to live alone—they must herd for companion- 
ship—they do what other people do, and say what other people 
say, because they have neither brains nor capabilities of any sort 
to invent or distinguish for themselves. Such must the bulk of 
the humana materials be in all large cities where aggregation not 
segregation is the motive—-where. the great ends of life are to toil 
for a competency or to expend it.. Fo the proof. Ifthe million of 
the inhabitants of London could one. by one be questioned upon 
literature, science, or art, by any adept or professor, would not, 
the results be the same? would not national feeling be smothered 
by timidity, delicacy, or some. other extrinsic notion? would got 
ignorance be found greatly prevailing? The few only would be 
found to. have gone below the surface. “Wisdom cometh of 
much leisure”——and even much leisure is. apt to. degenerate with 
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the many into much idleness ;—even in this ambitious age, eppor- 
tunity and inclination seldom are found to unite, We cannot 
then discover why the poor souls who seek to get rid of their 
hours in musical society, though knowing nothing and feeling 
but little, should be so grievously abused, or why England—poor 
old Enlgland—should be so unsparingly treated, because, like 
other mothers of very large families, there happen to he some 
weakly amongst them. Compare the numbers of the strong and 
the weak, together with the strong and the weak of other national 
genealogies, and then give us the comparative results, Will 
England then be thus debased? We say no. To the proof once 
more, 

To England was owing that discerning encouragement which 
raised and nurtured the genius of Hande].. The love of his simple 
majesty is diffused, aye diffused, throughout the nation ; and 
wherever music is cultivated as a delightful solace of devout or 
placid, social or intellectual hours, his compositions have long 
formed the basis of the national taste. In Londen we have the 
Antient music. Those delightful concerts are attended by about 
eight hundred of the aristocracies of birth and opulence, and to be 
a subscriber and a frequenter of them is almost a voucher for good 
taste. Ifwe grant that the scope of the selections has been cir- 
cumscribed, what then? Have they not answered the great pur- 
pose of the inculcation of that taste, though not perhaps all the 
whole vast range of the objects of art? We have ourselves passed 
more time than it is perhaps prudent to acknowledge over the 
works of the great master, and could add to Mr. Worgen’s list of 
fine things covered by oblivion. Yet we are free to confess that. 
those fine. things are not in the ratio of forty volumes to three. 
Ample though not perfect justice has been done to the “ giant 
with his hundred hands” even in London ; and in the provinces, 
only look at the morning selections of all the festivals that have 
ever been held. These facts, we say completely exonerate Eng-. 
land as England from these first counts of the indictment. 

Next, then, tothe Philharmonic. That audience is composed _ 
of the. profession, their kindred and connections, and of leading 
amateurs—in short, of the most capable audience to be. found. 
Now, would any considerable portion answer as our author has. 
put it? Most assuredly not, Here fashion has less sway than 
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any where else; and we contend, that the support of every sort 
given to this concert is one of the most redeeming points in the 
musical character of this country, as well as one of the most effi- 
cient directions of the general taste. 

We will not deliver over even the Oratorios to sweeping con- 
demnation. The variety introduced has reduced the designation 
ad absurdum we allow, but there is a vast deal of good (as well as 
some bad) music performed, and for a very comparatively cheap 
price of admission. In what other country can such a concert, 
speak of it in the lowest honest terms you can, be heard for one, 
two, or three shillings ? It is no very heinous offence that the very 
best compositions of old masters should be repeatedly done, for it 
would puzzle even our friend’s erudition to find a change every 

ight for every season, yet limiting him to the same high 
quality. ‘The very variation of the audience may sanction a great 
deal of reiteration. But we rest our case upon the excellence of 
the selection, and shall be quite content to leave it to Mr. Worgan’s 
more calm judgment—if he will try the experiment of making out 
bills for a season, and submitting them to two only tests—good- 
ness and attractiveness. For the modern Artazerzes, nay for the 
whole range of English opera, we offer no defence ; and, more- 
over, we defy him to calumniate the national taste in this parti- 
cular. 

But the next example is that which bears most upon Mr. 
Worgan’s main argument; for it contains the essence of all that is 
to be said upon the erroneous direction of musical education. Let 
us then examine how this matter stands in relation to the other 
points of the progression of civilized life. 

To obtain notice and place in society, or to be able to employ 
time happily to the individual, or to assimilate both these purposes, 
are the rational ends of solid and ornamental accomplishment. 
At the present moment such is the effect of the division of labour 
(right or wrong) that devotion to one branch of art is absolutely 
indispensable to the occupation of any commanding position, not- 
withstanding the simplifications of the means of acquirement which 
have arisen out of experience. There are (there must be) two 
distinct classes at least. The few only discover how much of hap- 
piness depends upon self-controul and self-dependence and self- 
approbation. These are the philosophical portion of mankind— 
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the million covet civil or vulgar happiness,* and look for it in 
exteriors. The practice of Kalkbrenner’s concerto for six suc- 
cessive hours implies this cupidity, and is, in truth, the only way of 
obtaining the end desired. The error then lies at the very foun- 
dation, for it lies in the choice of objects. But why, the admirer 
of brilliant execution will ask, why should I be restricted in attain- 
ing that which, however laborious, ends in a superiority gratifying 
to myself and to others? Because, says Mr. Worgan, I can point 
out to you a safer and more sound path. There, replies the exe- 
cutionist, we differ. 1 want to shine out in the eyes of others—I 
want to revel in the luxury of praise, and in the exuberance of this 
particular power—But, my dear young lady—but, my dear old 
gentleman, we differ—and so the controversy must end. Adhuc 
sub judice—as our excellent friend admits. And what constitutes 
the distinction between Mr. Kalkbrenner and professors of less 
celebrity? Exactly the direction of time and intellect which is 
here designated. The world always has accorded, and always 
will accord, the supremacy to those who can do most, and the rule 
applies alike to public as to private exhibition. 

We have thus endeavoured to reason the case with our learned 
friend upon his own examples, which we contend are not “ music 
in England.” They exhibit strong traits indeed of the musical 
distractions of London—of London in the season ; but it would be 
almost as just to describe the hurly-burly absurdities of a rout or 
a masquerade, and exclaim, and “this is society in England— 
these are the domestic amusements of that sober people!” They 
are traits, but partial, very partial traits, of the manner in which 
music is pursued and relished upon the great scale amongst 
English society. The grandest mistake, however, of all, is the 
supposition that music is the or even a predominant object of life. 
It is purely subordinate, purely matter of amusement, and must 
of course be subject to all the variations of habits and persons, 
tastes and circumstances. 

We come next to what appears to us a more essential part of 
Mr. Worgan’s theory. 


“ Lord Lyttleton said, that eloquence would be the ruin of the country.— 
There is, perhaps, a better reason for believing that the practical or rhetorical 


* Civil or vulgar happiness, says Edmund Burke, is to covet and enjoy much. 
Philosophical happiness is to be content with little. 
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part of music will be the ruin of musical taste, however paradoxical this position 
may seem. ‘The soundest, the most elevated, and the most refined taste, are 
founded on the imperishable basis of intellect, ‘This germ of immortalit 
springs from musical composition. When we talk of literary taste, we spea 
of such lominaries as Addison, Pope, or Johnson; we do not think of a Bet- 
terton, a Garrick, or a Siddons. So in the contemplation of musical genius, 
we think of such emanations as Handel, Haydn, or Mozart; not of your 
Farinellis, your Pachierottis, or your Maras ; for taste in vocal or instrumental 
execution must ever be inferior in value to taste in composition ; because, in 
the first place, the former is in a great measure mechanical ; and, secondly, it 
is transitory ; whereas the latter is immortal. Ina wordly point of view, how- 
ever, the composer kicks the beam. Living; he is a drudge, at undetling, a 
caterer for the music shops, a ladder for the vocai and instrumental performer, 
an obscure scribbler, or a pandar toa corrupt taste. Does he feel? Does he 
think ? Who cares for his feelings or his thoughts; Who widerstands them ? 
© Vel duo vel nemo.’ He thrives in proportion to his popularity, and his popu- 
larity is achieved by the degradation of his talents, in an inverse ratio to the 
scale of his merit. The performer, particularly the vocalist, who indeed has 
many advantages over the instramentalist, is to the composer what sunshitie is 
to shade. He burtis, he blazes; is caressed by the great, admired by all, 
trumpeted throughout the kingdom, and speedily enriched; and, like other 
worldlings, blinks at immortality, and clings to earth till it encloses body and 
fame iti six feet by two.” 


It can scarcely have escaped 86 penetrating, so discursive an 
intellect as that of Mr. Worgan, that there is this important dis- 
tinction between the works of the author, the painter, of the 
sctilptor, and of those of the musician. A book, a picture, 4 statue, 
speaks for itself—is the hetald of its owh merits, makes its own 
impression. The cotiposition of the miisician, on the contrary, 
must generally be executed by others. It not unfrequently 
happens, nay it is now invariably the case, that the singer or the 
player (the former most especially) gives not only a new vigour, 
but alters and adds new parts to the original work, and there can 
be very little doubt, transcends the notion of the first inventor. 
The work, therefore, of the composer does not embrace the whole 
merit. The performer divides it with him, and necessarily itiherits 
the praise of the first impression. But is Haitdel less ininiortal 

‘because Madame Mara established her fanie upon the performance 
of his writings? Certainly not. Handel produced his work at a 
stroke--Mara was perpettally labouring in the repetition of that 
work. Handel’s was the creation of a siigle hour of genitis— 
Mata’s was the labour of a life passed either in the prépatation 
ot the execution of the production of that hotr. If Handel had 
been able to make the advantage which the law establishes by its 
provisions relative to copyright, he would have reaped a supeta- 
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bundant pecuniary advantage, even in the comparison with any 
one singer of his music, so far as the reward for the writing and 
and execntion of any particular pieces were concerned ; and, in 
point of immortality, who stands highest? The compensation, 
taking the parties as principal and agent, appears to us very fairly 
divided. The same reasoning applies to composers and singers 
of repute generally, The weak fall, whether of one order or 
another. We deny expressly, not that “ the composer thrives in 
proportion to his popularity,” but that “ his popularity is achieved 
by the degradation of his talents.”” We might safely challenge Mr, 
W. to produce one solitary instance. We do not of course speak of 
ephemeral reputation, but of reputation properly so called. Who 
lives or thrives but the really great in their walk? The maker 
of ballads or divertimentos for the shops cannot surely be ranked 
with those who live or thrive. They earn a modicum in propor- 
tion to their industry, it is true ; they perhaps obtain the comforts— 
perhaps the luxuries of existence, by a life of severe exertion. 
But is this /iving in the sense Mr. Worgan uses the term? Nota 
whit more than it would be if bestowed upon the man who keeps 
a cooks’ shop and makes money by it in a crowded thoroughfare. 

Again— 

% The actor, the singer, the orator, and even the preacher, are very slightly 
indebted to reason for their success. Musical sound, particularly, is a direct 
appeal to that sensibility which few are without; and vocal enchantment 
captivates the soul before the mind is aware of the spell; and the enchanter is 
quitted reluctantly, and returned to repeatedly, with undiminished eagerness. 
Even those who would learn the magician’s art, are more desirous of producing 


effects than of learning principles, as the excitement of admiration is generally 
preferred to the investigation of truth.” 


We contend that all the classes our author enumerates are 
indebted to reason, and much more than “ slightly,” for their 
success. Mr. Worgan overleaps the consideration of the fact, that 
eminence in the practice of all those arts is drawn from the con- 
clusions of a very long experience ; and when we witness the im- 
passioned and classical delineations of a Kemble, the touching 
expression of a Pasta, or follow the captivating ratiocination or 
imagery of a Pitt or a Canning, we are moved by a combination of 
conclusions, which it has cost, not an entire life, but a series of 
lives, to establish, first in theory, and next in practice. Their 
success is the very consummation of long long trains of concen- 
trated reasoning reduced to the experimental test of their effects 
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upon the common apprehensions and common feelings of mankind. 
It matters nothing in the question whether each individual (which 
indeed would be impossible) has gone through those trains. He 
accepts the process, and obtains the advantages in the results ; 
and, when a master exhibits a mode, the pupil has at once the 
benefit of all the trials, and even of all the failures, as well as of 
the principles which have established the juster method. This 
indeed is the very reason why a master is employed—it is to save 
the time that would be consumed in repeating the same investiga- 
tions. Art would have remained stationary, or nearly so, had not 
students been “ more desirous of producing effect than of learning 
principles.” 

When Mr. Worgan joins in the common complaint, that “ The 
toujours Mozart, Rossini, and Mayerbeer; and Rossini, Mayer- 
beer, and Mozart; and Mayerbeer, Mozart, and Rossini, is a 
tresspass on our patience but poorly qualified by a fresh importa- 
tion of Signori and Signore,” he falls, we suspect, into a vulgar 
error. His very words demonstrate the grounds of his mistake. 
The works of Mozart, Rossini, and Mayerbeer, are performed 
because no greater or no equal has arisen. Why else did Rossini 
supersede Mozart, or Mayerbeer Rossini? But is the faet as it 
is stated? Peremptorily it is not. Let us turn to the list of 
operas for two or three seasons. We find not only those com- 
‘posers, but Mayer, Paisiello, Cimarosa, Zingarelli, Weber, 
Coccia, and one or two others, are at the King’s Theatre. Now 
let the life of an opera singer be regarded with all the claims the 
public lays upon its hours. Would it be possible to get through 
the press of business were more variety sought? Nay, in the 
present state of the demand, is not much of what is done performed 
in a manner comparatively slovenly ?, Human nature is only capa- 
ble of a certain quantity of exertion, and we have lived enough 
amongst great artists to know, that the real wonder is, how they 
do so much.* Again, let it be remembered that the different 
auditors claim to hear the best compositions, and that the change 
of audiences will demand much repetition, particularly in the 
season when fresh throngs from the provinces press into the metro- 


* If our friend, the author, never actually witnessed the practice necessary 


even toa great singer to perfectivnate a first rate song, he has no adequate 
idea of the study and labour it costs. 
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polis, daily, and almost hourly. Again, let any impartial man 
quietly note the immense variety brought before the world at the 
Antient Concerts, Philharmonic, Oratorios, English Theatres, 
and Benefit Concerts. Let him remember that the world desires 
to hear the best of the species—both as to the composition and 
the performer—and then let him fairly say whether there be any 
possibility of diversifying the objects of such talents further? We 
think he must say there is not. At least, such is our deliberate 
conviction. The inference then is, that if variety is to be carried 
further, an abatement in excellence must be consented to. 

We agree much more cordially with our sensitive author in the 
passages we are about to cite. They are the words of feeling and 
of truth. 


“ There are Swifts, and Johnsons, and Forsyths, however, and swarms of 
witlings, ‘o whom all this disquisition will seem a sad waste of words; a mighty 
fuss about ‘ Tweedle dum and Tweedle dee ;’ though it were easy to find 
apologists in authorities as weighty as these: but this would indeed be a waste 
of words: who prates of colours to the blind, euphony to the deaf, or sensibility 
to the block? If the majority of those who love music are grossly ignorant of 
its principles, can we be surprised at the contempt of those who cannot discover 
the intellectual worth of our art in the conduct of its admirers? for what 
mental light an be perceptible in the raptures excited by inarticulate sounds? 
and yet one would think that the voice of nature, universality of feeling, and 
the suffrages of ages, might justify the general partiality to the most innocent 
and delightful resource that ever mitigated the sorrows, and enhanced the 
enjoyments of human life. Silence the lark, cuckoo, thrush, and nightingale, 
the natural teachers of music, and you cast a gloom over nature that reduces the 
light of day to a pale and sickly gleam, blackens the blue perspective, clothes 
the glassy lake in Stygian darkness, and throws a ‘ browner horror on the 
woods.’ 

“ If gratitude be due to the Giver of light, it is no less so to the Giver of melody 
and harmony: and to talk contemptuously of His gifts, is as revolting to good 
sense, as itis to piety ; and if these gifts be abused, and made injurious or 
ridiculous by man, Jet us, to use a homely phrase, place the saddle ou the right 
horse, and not foolishly judge of an art by its abuse. Intemperance may 
convert food to poison; the form and face of man may be carricatured, and 
music be degraded to unmeaning jingle; but who appreciates corn by chaff, 
or the mental and corporeal powers by lunacy, disease, and deformity ? 

* * * * * * + * 


“ We can scarcely talk of mind without being somewhat metaphysical, and 
itis very difficult to illumine the profundity of metaphysics. I hazard the 
experiment however, and that by producing an example to illustrate the 
intellectual nature of music, even where i(s mental coruscations are the faintest. 
I place before the reader a young lady at her piano-forte, in the act of instru- 
mental practice. On what must her mind be, or at least have been employed, 
to do this properly? On the position of her body, her arms, her wrists, and 
her fingers: on the position of the keys; on the notes, or signs of musical 
sounds, and their signification; on the signs of fingering; on stated divisions 
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of time ; on musical terms, Italian and English; on the delicacy, graces, and 
force of musical expression. Need we go farther? Need we say how many 
sources of the mental powers are open to vocal and concert-practice ; and all 
this wholly exclusive of those which are employed on the grammatical construc- 
tion of musical language ; on the practice and theory of temperament ; on the 
nature aud mathematical properties of musical sound ; on the origin of har- 
mony, the numberless varieties and intricacies of artificial or scientific compo- 
sition, and on the electric indications of musical genius. 

‘¢ | would I could make the intellectual adversary of harmony exclaim ‘ almost 
thou pursuadest me to be a musician,’ for the superior power of an abler 
advocate, might gain a proselyte worth gaining. We want not hearts but 
heads. Grant us the dignity of intellect. Allow the rational and natural 
basis of our art, and make as merry with our whims and our eccentricities 


as you please.” , 

_ When we first projected the publication of our Review, one of 
the main foundations on which we aimed to establish our edifice, 
was the hope of dissipating the prejudice against Music and 
Musicians, and of demonstrating its noble and intellectual pro- 
perties, not only as a science, but as a pursuit. It is noble, 
because so greatly extensive a means of happiness. Mr. Worgan 
aids us in shewing how widely it is based upon mental processes. 
But the cause of the contempt that has hitherto assailed musical 
men stands upon three grounds—first, upon the want of musical + 
feeling in the objectors—secondly, upon the preference to the 
business before the amusement of life ; and thirdly, upon the defi- 
ciencies of professors, arising out of an education limited very 
much by the severest practice of their art. Al] these objections 
are however now understood, and are passing away. And nothing 
has gone so far in achieving this victory as the union of literature 
with music. The universal establishment of Musical Journals, 
the circulation. of opinion not less than the propagation of science, 
the continual appearance of philosophical works upon the subject, 
all lead the professor to search deep into the sources of inte}- 
lectual distinction coupled with his art that come within his 
reach, while prejudices melt away before this increasing light. 
When therefore Mr. Worgan proposes to make music as a 
science, (and we say as an art also) a part of the education of men, 
he is perfectly right. ‘ I do not mean to say that music is not a 
proper accomplishment for a gentlemar ; tout au contraire; but 
I contend that, in men, it ought to be an elegant superstructure, 
founded on the basis of intellect. Let men imbibe the mental 
merits of a Handel or a Mozart, as habitually as those of a Homer 
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or Virgil.” Amen, we say—So be it. We have tried the experi- 
ment, we have observed its effects rather widely upon the happi- 
ness of social life—and in no one instance have we seen music cul- 
tivated scientifically, moderately, and sensibly, without verifying 
its accompanying results in the virtuous habits, elevation in 
society, and mental solace and cheerfulness of the posessor. The 
lofty objects of ambition are not for the many, be it remembered ; 
but the steady quiet calm sunshine of refined and elegant pleasures 
may often be commanded even where “ chill penury” might seem 
to forbid their enjoyment. Music is one of these par eminence. 

In the passages we are about to quote there is much to occasion 
sincere regret. 


‘¢ If the genius of a Bacon should ever rise to forward the growth of that musical 
reform I venture to indicate, he must be able, not only to shame the patrons 
of inusic out of their sensuous infatuations, but to suggest the means of effecting 
this desirable event, by such persuasive argument as would induce those who 
are competent to the undertaking to make the experiment; and, as “ stultas 
interdum opportuna loquitur,” most happy should I be to pen an aggregate of 
hints, upon which such a genius might not disdain to improve ; but, uahappily, 
I am unequal to the task. Iam an isolated musician; unpatronized, uncounte- 
nanced, and unconnected with professional juntos of any kind. Unhackneyed 
in the business of choirs and orchestras, I have no ground to stand upon; no 
vote in any musical assembly, and no influence in musical politics. I gaze 
from a solitary spot on the musical world, like Goldsmith’s Traveller, and 
comment on the effects of agency in which I have no share. Happily there is 
nothing in my speculations to alarm professional jealousy, even if they excite 
the attention I am endeavouring to merit; and what is yet more fortunate, 
' professional opinion is to me an affair of no importance. By my lucubrations, 
indeed, 1 may gain or lose a few pupils ; but if 1 cannot temper, it is impossible 
for me to increase the frost of that neglect to which I am habituated. On 
this head, therefore, I have nothing to fear.” 


That such a man as Mr. Worgan should suffer under “ the 
frost of neglect” will be a cause of pain, not alone to those 
who sympathise with the man of ability when his ardour is re- 
pressed, his usefulness abridged, and his feelings wrung by 
the unmerited disregard of his efforts—but also to all whom his 
present publication will reach ; for they will perceive the buoy- 
ancy as well as the grasp of his intellect, and will not fail to 
apprehend how much more than mere music such a man is capable 
of inculcating in the course of instruction, when acquaiatance 
shall have grown out of proximity. At the same time, our prac- 
tised eyes read the cause in a good measure in his own confession 
of abstraction from the world. In this justling age of redundant 
competition every one must have observed how much depends 
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upon coming prominently forward, and perpetually keeping 
before the public. What has given patronage, countenance, and 
connection to the many foreign professors who have arrived in 
England literally without a friend? Intrinsically superior talent, 
which they hesitate not to display at once by the several channels 
of public performance and the publication of their works. They 
challenge observation, and such men as Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, 
Kiesewetter, and De Beriot, thus win their guerdon. It is a mere 
prejudice to suppose that foreigners are patronized merely because 
they are foreigners. In the million of instances they come with 
a great reputation already spread over the continent ; but in all 
_cases—we say in all cases—where foreign talent is highly distin- 
guished in this country, it is supported by great and intrinsic 
superiority. A universal reputation can only be gained by efforts 
which can be seen and felt as universally. This is best and most 
speedily effected by public performance, which is like the eleva- 
tion of a strong light; the rays are instantly diffused through 
surrounding space. Public performance gives also to the compo- 
sitions of the master a currency which nothing else can confer. 
When we survey the piles of music that are every month sent 
down to us, our wonder is, not that so few, but that so many obtain 
notice and distinction, for a life passed without food or sleep 
would not suffice for their simple inspection. Names therefore 
must be the impulsive recommendation, and how is this recom- 
mendation to be acquired without striking prominence in the first 
instance, or long, very long and reiterated efforts? Mr. Moscheles 
made himself known by the first process. Look at the multitude 
of works which popular writers in all departments have produced 
as their passports. We will select one, and there is not one per- 
haps, in the true sense of the word, more strictly popular, though 
he now rarely takes the trouble to produce any original work. 
We speak of Mr. Burrowes. We know not how many folio 
volumes, or rather how many thousands of pages, this industrious 
composer and arranger has written and put together ; and though 
his name does not rank with the splendid performers,* yet how 
incalculably serviceable have been his labours to the student! 


* We do not mean to speak disparagingly of his creative ability, for he has 
written a symphony, which was performed some years ago at the Philhar- 
monic, and many very creditable original works. 
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This name and this usefulness are the results of long, patient, 
persevering industry and talent, and there is not in the profession 
a more useful writer, or a more universally respected individual, 
than Mr. Burrowes. We produce these instances as examples of 
the two modes of rearing a name. We could multiply them 
extensively. If, then, with the talents Mr. Worgan possesses, he 
has suffered unmerited neglect, it is probably owing to his want of 
that confident and unscrupulous determination to contend for 
his rightful place, or to an erroneous direction of the powers of 
which he is so clearly master. We do not say this in reproach but 
in sorrow, with the consciousness of the soundness of his principles. 
He will reply that he has disdained the ordinary modes. Again 
we say we lament it, because it implies no dishonour to follow, to 
a certain point, the courses that open the way to popular respect. 
Moreover, the intercourses of musical societies, while they are 
attended with great labour and some sacrifices, are attended also 
with no little scientific and intellectual illumination. We speak 
feelingly, for we began with a very moderate portion of informa- 
tion, and a very powerful infusion of rustic and national predilec- 
tions. We are, we hope, improved, but if not, we have been at 
least disabused of our many prejudices, and we trust liberalized by 
the collision we have had with the world of eminent professors 
and amateurs. 

Our citations have been already long, because we seldom meet 
with a work on a subject that affords so many materials for think- 
ing, but we must make yet another extract, in order to afford our 
author the opportunity of demonstrating his imaginative power in 


the illustration of his theory. It is the penultimate paragraph of 
his first essay. 


‘Iu the classification of literary worth, perhaps the schoolmaster and the 
orator may dispute for pre-eminence ; but the suffrages of ages place the author 
as much above this contest, as immortality is above ephemeral existence. This 
allowance, however, of course applies to equality of superior merit in each of 
classes: and a sorry author will not rank above a Busby, a Chatham, or a 
Garrick. Analagous to this classification is that of the composer, performer, 
and teacher of music; and the justice of that era which should do at once 
what posterity always does, would exceed the justice of all former ages, and 
confer immortal henour on itself. But let this justice be done to all parties, 
and the intellectual merits of the musical rhetorician be not only acknow- 
ledged, but demonstrated. We have already exhibited mental development, 
even in the progress of puerile practice, and this elementary essence grows with 
the growth of mechanical improvement, so that supreme excellence in vocal or 
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iustrumental performance, has perhaps more to do with the head than the 
heart; both of which, in all artists, cannot be fairly estimated, extraneously 
of the art in which they excel. A vocal or instrumental performer may be 
vulgar, immoral, illiterate, and stupid ; and a very ordinary physiognomist may 
discover all this in his countenance. But let him sing, or take up his violin, 
violoncello, or whatever instrument he commands, and no metamorphosis of 
Ovid is more strange. I have seen such a countenance beam with intelligence, 
deformity disappear, clay become animated, lethargy vivid, and the whole 
creature present a glowing picture of soul and body ascending like Elijah to 
heaven in a chariot of fire. But this is genius; and industry and patience are 
the steeds that bear the chariot up. But ah! how few attain this enviable 
ascendancy! What a wealth of time is wasted in the desperate efforts of 
unqualified aspirants to soar to thisempyreum! What havock does fashion 
make with the hours, days, months, and years of thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, from whose education music ought to have been wholly excluded: nor 
can it be denied that, in the conquest of practical difficulties, the mental 
labeur bears no proportion to the mechanical ; and ultimately the vocal organs 
or the fingers move, while the mind is either asleep, or ps A in the fields 
of irrelevant cogitation. How much of this mechanical habit and mental 
indclence may be traced to the stage, the bar, the senate, and even the pulpit. 
But the study of composition, whether literary or musical, is essentially and 
purely mental. Here if the mind wanders, progression stops; and the clue of 
science is lost, and must be regained before advancement can be resumed. 
This, however, is no disparagement to art. Legitimate art indeed is the leaf, 
the blossom, or the fruit of science; and nothing can be so nonsensical as to 
place these in comparative opposition to the parent stem. Utility and orna- 
ment are links in the mighty chain that connects creation, and constitutes the 
harmony of order. Men and angels may fix their attention on various links, 
but their position is ever the same ; unaltered by opinion, as the mirror by the 
images it reflects. Music is this plant, or this chain, or what you will; but the 
intrinsic value of its theory or practice are but seemingly, not really alterable 
by opinion, fashion, or taste ; as objects are the same, however variously re- 
presented by lenses of different powers. But varieties of the mind’s eye are 
rhaps more numerous than those of the material organ. 

‘ Be the morals, manners, or understandings of musicians, or musical profi- 
cients, what they may, the art itself is not the less a pure and innocent pur- 
suit; and those who are engaged in the study or practice of music, are at least 
innocuous while they are so engaged ; and what more can we say in favour of 
most pursuits? Give musicians a liberal education, and they will not in any 
wise be deteriorated by the study and practice of music ; nor will the languages 
of Homer and Virgil suffer by being associated with the eloquence of Handel 
and Purcel.” 


It results then from all this, that our author wishes to inculcate 
the necessity of combining science with art—of communicating a 
knowledge of the construction of musical composition, as well as 
the power of performing them. His complaint is also, that more 
is sacrificed to mere execution than to pleasurable attainment. 
We fully agree with him, that science ought to keep equal pace 
with practice, which indeed would often be abridged by know- 
ledge of this kind. His objections are certainly just in a great 
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degree. But perhaps, after all, the progression observable in 
music is only co-equal with the progression of manners, and the 
motto of those who contend for the world’s esteem in preference 
‘o or in conjunction with their own, ever has been, is now, and 
must ever be—Spectemur aGEnpo. 


Der Vampyr, Grosse romantische Oper in zweyer Akten von W. 
A. Wohldruck, in Music gesetz von Heinrich von Marschner. 
Leipsig, bet F. Hoffmeister. 


The earliest dramatic poets have in the choice of their fables 
given such decided proofs of the bias of the human mind (unso- 
phisticated as comparatively speaking it then was) towards the 
marvellous and unearthly, that the origin of this peculiarity can 
only be supposed to have been stamped by the hand of nature 
upon the constitution of man. The fictions of the heathen my- 
thology are too beautiful to create any surprise at their becoming 
the frequent theme of the ancient poets, even were there no other 
reasons for their selection, and indeed this very beauty has pre- 
served them in some sort to the present day, in our “ pert fairies 
and dapper elves;” whilst we possess the legends themselves 
embalmed in all the purity of classical literature. Far however 
from their being models for modern superstitions, these foibles 
that appear to be inherent in every nation, have assumed with 
the course of time and change of opinions a totally different cha- 
racter, losing by degrees the charm that was acquired by the 
embodying of all the finer attributes of nature ; for instead of 
peopling earth, air, and sea, with “ bright aerial spirits,” the ima- 
gination appears now to take only a confined range, and is satis- 
fied with assigning inhabitants of a corresponding character to 
gloomy and horrible spots. The benefits accruing from the 
decay of superstitions, however fascinating they may be, is evident, 
hut if they are to be preserved for our amusement even, it is 
surely painful to observe them constantly degenerating into such 
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as are capable only of exciting wonder or horror, instead of 
appealing to the imagination and to the nobler feelings. The 
chief merit of the ancient fables was to be found in the scope 
which they generally gave for the exercise of the severer virtues, 
and the moral which was to be drawn from them ; and even where 
horrible or unnatural agents were introduced, they were kept 
subordinate to the general interest, and not suffered either to 
create disgust or monotony by their too frequent appearance. 
True genius has in later days followed these bright examples, and 
by the noble manner in which Shakspeare, ‘Tasso, and Wieland, 
have used even modern superstitions, we feel both fascinated and 
exalted ; the taste is refined, the fancy warmed, but uniformly to 
a good end. Such also is the legitimate aim of allegory and 
general fiction. But is this the case with the superstitions that 
are brought into our dramatic works of the present day? Are 
we bettered—-adeed are we really pleased by them? In Der 
Freischutz, Der Berggeist, Faust, and many other operas, should 
we find them so near the standard of excellence as they are thought 
to be ? should we not rather condemn them in our sober senses as 
fit only to stimulate the grosser passions of the mountaineers of 
that country, whence they principally derive their origin? Not 
that we would especially stigmatise the works we have alluded to. 
Der Freischutz, “le premier de son espéce,” is a masterpiece of 
musical art, only because the mind which produced it was capable 
of exalting any subject, but the exaggeration necessary for such 
an one has caught the inflammable enthusiasm of the German 
musicians,-and has spread with inconceivable rapidity amongst 
them, engendering by degrees a style that can but be thought, 
when closely examined, sterile and gloomy, like many of the 
mountain paths on the shores of their own Rhine, beginning 
amongst rocks that are enlivened by the vineyards on their sides, 
and the hamlets at their feet, but terminating amongst forests and 
ruins, that seem the chosen abode of solitude and darkness. 

The story of Der Vampyr, the last that has been produced of 
the species, excites in our minds, we must own, nothing short of 
disgust. It is well known to our readers, having been originally 
published in England as a tale of Lord Byron’s, (fallaciously) 
and dramatized for our stage. This tale scarcely presents one 
feature that can awaken the sympathies of an audience. Faust, 
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which it most resembles, contains characters that raise at once 
admiration and pity, but in Der Vampyr the incident upon which 
the whole is founded, is capable of exciting only the strongest 
physical disgust, and this feeling is kept alive by the continual 
presence of the unearthly being himself, and the descriptions 
which he is made to give of the horrors of his existence, nor does 
he possess the usual allurements that in some degree conceal the 
deformity of vice, for he is described in the text as “ a pale and 
wan man,” who, like the rattle-snake, kills by the supernatural 
fascinations of his “ leaden eye.” So much for the principal cha- 
racter—the rest are all subordinate, and the incidents of the piece 
consist of the attempts of the Vampire to obtain three victims 
within a given time for the master-fiend. In two instances he is 
successful, which introduce two nearly similar scenes, for the 
entrapping and destruction of two girls; this sameness alone is 
faulty: in the last, the attainment of his purpose is protracted 
beyond the fatal hour, by the exertions of the lover of his victim, 
who has discovered his real character, and he is delivered up to 
the punishment that awaits him. The consideration of the music 
presents to us some difficulty, for it has gained the public ap- 
plause, and we shall therefore perhaps subject ourselves to cen- 
sure, by differing from public opinion as to its merits. Still, 
however, we must adhere to our course of impartiality, when we 
say, we consider Der Vampyr, though possessing much that is ex- 
cellent in parts, scarcely above mediocrity as awhole. The first 
objection lies in so unfortunate a choice of a subject, and further, 
the composer has in some degree fallen into the common error of 
imitating his forerunner too closely, and in some instances of assi- 
milating his faults as well as his beauties. Mr. Marschner has 
done this in his admiration of Weber, and we shall support our 
opinion by proofs as we proceed. We feel, however, not less 
convinced, that it is the character of the subject, and not his 
natural bias, which has led the composer into this mistake, for in 
many instances we perceive original traits, and more especially, 
when the situations are most natural, then it is that his mind 
evidently relies upon its own resources, and very happy effects 
sanction his efforts. From this fact Mr. Marschner may derive a 
most useful lesson—namely, to study nature and not exaggeration, 
312 
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He has moreover made some fortunate essays in combining the 
ltalian with the German style. 

The piece commences with an Introduction, which is supposed 
to take place a short time before the real plot of the opera begins. 
A chorus of witches and spirits, in their unhallowed orgies, opens 
the whole, and exhibits the Vampire in his proper character, 
obtaining a year more life by the promise of three victims. This 
scene gained great favour on the first representation of the opera 
at Magdeburg, where it was brought out. The subject is treated 
with talent, especially the conclusion in } time; but it can scarcely 
be called original, the general style being too closely imitated from 
Weber. Lord Ruthven’s * (Count Mavrocordo) song, on which 
much of the music throughout is founded, is very clever, and, 
though it has but little melody to catch the ear, it opens consider- 
able scope for the expressive powers of the singer. The score, 
however, is in parts so extremely full, that great exertion is 
required to give the voice its proper ascendancy. A duet in which 
the Vampire entraps his first victim, Janthe, (“'Theurer eltern’’) is 
extremely ingenious ; and the allegro displays the inclination of 
the composer for the Italian school. It possesses a great portion of 
the fire and intensity that belong to the present style of Italian 
duets ; the passages are constructed with great ingenuity, and the 
fascination of the poor victim is well contrasted with the few 
stings of remorse that mingle with the triumph of her betrayer. 
One of the greatest indications of talent in the opera is however 
to be found in the succeeding scene, where the father and friends 
of Janthe come to seek her. The chorus (“‘ Wo kann sie seyn”’) is 
constructed with a simplicity that contrasts well with the inter- 
vening solos of the despairing Berkely.* ‘The horror expressed 
at the discovery of their proximity to the Vampire's cave, the 
silent retreat, and the sudden return at the moan of Janthe from 
this abode of horror, are all skilfully depicted. ‘The whole scene, 
as well as the melo-dramatic music during the renovation of the 
wounded Ruthven by the moonbeams, is indicative of great 
talent—and so finishes the Introduction. A singular piece of 
imitation opens the opera itself in Malvina’s t song (“ Heiter 


* As we have the original work before us, we use the German names, but 
we shall append the English substitutions when they differ. 
* Yanitska. + Henricka. 
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lacht die goldne Friilingsonne’”’). Agatha’s scena in Der Frei- 
schutz is the model on which the song is founded, as far as its 
construction is concerned, with such exactness, that it is difficult 
to consider it as the effect of mere accident. Thus, Malvina is 
waiting the arrival of her lover on a spring morning, and depicts 
the bright sun, the gay flowers, and the singing of the birds, as 
Agatha addresses the moon, the evening breeze, and the nightin- 
gale, under the same circumstances. A prayer forms the andante 
of both songs, the lover appears at the distance in each, both 
maidens exclaim, “’Tis he, "lis he,” and the songs both con- 
clude with a burst of unrepressed joy. This cannot be called 
plagiarism, nor can that term either be applied to the music, but 
it contains a singular mixture of the Italian style and that of 
Weber, whilst it belongs, properly speaking, to neither. By this 
we do not mean to infer that there is nothing in the song which 
emanates directly from the composer’s own mind ; his aim is evi- 
dently to combine these two opposite schools, but the proof that 
he has not succeeded lies in the fact, that we can distinctly trace a 
passage from one, and a passage from the other, whilst the com- 
poser’s spontaneous ideas drop in now and then, serving only to 
mark the difference between what is original and what imitated 
with more clearness. The song is not without a certain degree 
‘ of talent; but, as may be imagined from the reasons we have 
stated, it fails in unity of style, in that independence and sponta- 
neous flow of varied and beautiful ideas that marks the mind con- 
scious of its own resources, and requiring no assistance from the 
impressions that have already been made on the world by others. 
Nearly every modern opera we look at forces us more and 
more to regret the abuse, rather than the use, that is now made of 
the orchestra in accompaniment. We turn with ineffable regret 
from the scores of Mozart, where every instrument has a distinct 
character, and clothes every fresh idea in its own peculiar lan- 
guage, assisting the singer in his developement of the composer's 
intentions, to the crowded, and too often unmeaning, pages of 
modern writers. Mr. Marschner is inclined to yield to the pre- 
vailing passion of the day—noise ; but let him remember that his 
great predecessor does more by the introduction of two notes, 
than most of his followers can effect by two dozen—simply because 
he places them where they ought to be. It is ia all cases a difficult 
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matter to awaken any general sympathy by instrumental music, 
especially by accompaniment. Indeed such an effect can only be 
produced by making the design of the whole so clear that it can be 
followed out with ease ; but how is this to be done by an instant 
and immediate impression when a score is so full that one instru- 
ment interferes with the province of another, and it requires a 
studious analysis to comprehend at all the end of the composer? 
We proceed with pleasure to the two following pieces, which 
both attest the author’s ability and the truth of our verdict 
when we say, that his forte lies in the treatment of natural 
situations. The duet which the lovers, Aubry* and Malvina, 
sing on their meeting is the first of the two (‘* Du bist.”) The 
allegro that opens and concludes it, is effective in a high degree 
from the happy manner in which delighted surprise is expressed, 
and the ingenuity with which the composer has gradually deve- 
loped his subject on its repetition after a sweet and well con- 
structed andantino; its only fault is the too chromatic con- 
struction of the soprano solo. The whole duet also is written 
in too highakey. It is now a common fault with the German 
composers to make their women sing very high ; the consequence 
is, that the singer is so intent upon overcoming the difficulty of 
bringing out and managing the voice, (a difficulty not to be 
removed by repetition), that polish must be in a great degree * 
overlooked. It sometimes happens that the upper notes of a 
treble voice are not its most agreeable parts, if constantly used, 
The trio (“ Weh mein Vater,”’) in which Malvina is informed that 
she is the destined bride of the Vampire, we are inclined to think 
the happiest of the composer’s efforts. It is replete with energy 
and force. Mr. Marschner has evidently been warmed by his 
subject ; he has not attempted to enervate the inherent strength of 
his native tongue by adapting it to the voluptuous softness of 
Italian, nor has he tormented the ear by crude modulation and 
useless transitions; he has aimed at natural effects by natural 
means, and has succeeded perfectly. The short allegro with which 
it begins merely opens the subject as it were, and then follows a 
largo, on the model of Incerto Anima, though not a round, 
a species of composition now so much in vogue. Mr. Marschner 
has adapted it most happily to his own purposes in the present 
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instance ; his /argo is not original, but is capable of great effect. 
The composer seems suddenly to have thrown off all the associa- 
tions that would confine him to mere imitation, and to have ven- 
tured boldly into the ranks of competition in his own strength, 
The construction of the whole, and the characteristic melody of 
the siretta which concludes it, deserves high praise. This trio is 
susceptible of great dramatic effect from the strongly marked 
character that appertains to it. The pride and rage of the father, 
and the anguish and despair of the lovers, are both ably depicted, 
and yet do not interfere with the musical blending of the whole. 
We have seen no concerted music that holds forth such promise as 
this piece since the publication of Ji Crociato. Of the finale 
(“ Blumen and Bliithen,’’) which has been more generally liked 
than any thing in the opera, we can say only, that it is almost an 
adaptation of a chorus in Weber’s Euryanthe, altered from com- 
mon time into ¢. 

The business of the scene is cleverly managed, and the introduc- 
tion of the melody from the Vampire’s first song, when he addresses 
Malvina, has an excellent effect. ‘The interest is not suffered to 
flag ; but there is no particular passage that calls for great praise, 
since, as there is no real subject, there is nothing by which the 
attention and ear are at the same time guided and satisfied. The 
finale is indeed one of the most difficult parts of an opera; and 
Mr. Marschner’s fault is, that he has laid down no plan, and 
therefore, though he himself probably felt every note he wrote, 
there is an apparent want of clearness that prevents the excite- 
ment of the sympathy of his hearers, because they do not under- 
stand him, and cannot follow his transitions of feeling with suffi- 
cient celerity. 

The second act opens with a drinking chorus (Munter edle 
Zecher) that cannot boast of much originality, but yet possesses 
sufficient melody and ingenuity in its construction to render it 
attractive. The sweetest and most legitimate trait of melody in 
the opera follows in the form of a German Liep for Emmy,* 
this is very beautiful. ‘The romance for the same character which 
succeeds, is on the model of Anne’s romance in Der Freischutz, 
with a chorus, and may be made very effective on the stage. 

The Trio (Ihr wollt mir nur beschiimen) is a second proof of 
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the composer’s real talent in concerted music. There is so much 
of sameness in the situations in which the Vampire is concerned, 
that it requires considerable ingenuity to give any thing like 
interest to them all. The present, in which he commences his 
work of destruction on Emmy, is varied by the intervention of 
Georget her lover, and contains much that is excellent. In the 
first movement, the effect is produced by the comparative simpli- 
city of its structure, which, while the feelings it depicts are va- 
ried and undecided, gives sufficient scope for the display of co- 
quetry of Emmy, the persuasion of Lord Ruthven, and the rising 
anger of George who is observable from a distance. The accom- 
paniment is characteristic, and sustains the interest. When, how- 
ever, the feeling becomes more certain and intense, when the Vam- 
pire is secure of his prey, his victim is deluded by his flattery, and 
her bridegroom’s rage is excited to the highest pitch, the music 
also assumes a decided form, and by a happy stroke of the policy 
of art the composer seizes on the sympathy of his audience by 
means of association ; beginning the allegro by the same passage 
which the Vampire expresses his triumph in his song in the first 
act, and which now bursts in with a very natural effect, when he 
is assured of his power over Emmy. This vigorous passage con- 
trasts well with the contending feelings depicted in those allotted 
to the other characters, 

The following grand scene in which Aubry having resolved to 
break his oath of secresy to the Vampire, is threatened by him 
with becoming one himself by so doing, and is thus compelled 
into silence, is purely melo-dramatic, and can only be so consi- 
dered. The music is of that indescribable kind which belongs, 
strictly speaking, to no style, but owes its effect to sudden, striking 
transitions, and to clever instrumentation. @he horror is 
heightened, and the interest diminished by the disgusting details 
of the Vampire, but there are some forcible passages, especially 
where he discovers his real character to Aubry. The song for 
Aubry which concludes the scene (Wie ein schiner Friihlings- 
morgen) is formed on an agreeable melody, but has no other par- 
ticular merit. The duet in which Lord Ruthven completes his 
victory over Emmy, (Leise dort zu fernen laube) is a composi- 
tion of great strength, and purely dramatic. It is built on a very 
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simple melody, but the terror which Emmy first expresses, and its 
subsiding before the arguments of her betrayer, are beautifully ex- 
pressed, whilst the persuasive flattery of the Vampire is no tess 
ably managed. Its fault is want of melody. It has been evi- 
dently the composer’s aim to give the character of gloom to the 
Vampire’s part, in consonance with his design, but Emmy, who 
mistakes that design, might have had more pleasing and varied 
melody allotted to her. The drinking quartett (Im Herbst da 
muss man trinken), richly deserves the favour it has generally 
obtained. Mr. Marschner has successfally infused into the quar- 
tett a portion of the comic force which the Italians produce, by 
the quick repetition of semiquavers, and in the mouth of the 
shrew, who comes to the ale-house for her husband, and to which 
they are confined, they stand out in bold relief from the other 
parts, and produce an irresistible effect. We could not have 
thought the German tongue capable of such treatment, but the 
ingenuity with which it is managed, and the clearness with which 
it is arranged, discovers the versatility of the talent of the com- 
poser. 

The duet and finale, which conclude the opera, do not call for 
a minute analysis; the former ( Halt ein), does not possess much 
interest off the stage. The part of the Vampire in the finale is 
excellent, because it is not too exaggerated. The rest of the 
finale wants melody, but is good in other respects. 

We cannot deny that we began our perusal of Der Vampyr 
with an indistinct feeling of dislike, originating probably in the 
subject, nor can we further conceal, that we have been gradwally 
brought to the qualified approval we have given from the various 
proofs that it discovers of Mr. Marschner’s ability. At the 
time, however, that we make this admission, we feel convinced 
that the composer made a bad selection, and that he sacrificed 
himself to the fashion of the day. It is held that genius will 
exalt any subject that it lights upon. Allowed. But nature is 
always the same, and where natural feelings are touched, and the 
nobler passions excited, the impressions made are more vivid, more 
lasting, and more delightful; while genius itself is frequently 
impeded in its career by the manner in which it is displayed. A 
more pregnant example cannot be given than may be drawn from 
Der Freischutz. How long it was before the real beauties were 
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appreciated. But we do not consider Der Vampyr to display 
any proofs of genius. Mr. Marschner possesses talent, science, 
and a considerable portion of vigour and warmth of imagination, 
but there is nothing in the work that can aspire to so bright 
aname; yet had even these qualities been applied to a more 
exhilarating subject, they would have imbibed a larger share 
of genuine inspiration, and produced better results. As it is he 
has evidently been restrained by the feeling, that the gloom and 
mystery of his principal character, who supports the interest of 
the piece, should taint every situation of importance, and thus 
the warmth of his fancy has been darkened throughout by the 
murky atmosphere of “ charnel vaults and sepulchres.” The 
Vampire himself is painted with considerable strength, and 
gives full scope for the powers of the actor, more perhaps than 
for the singer, but it is apparent even in this character, 
that the mind of the composer struggles to free itself from 
its supernatural fetters, for in many of his scenes there is 
much more of the tenderness of the passionate lover, than 
the flattery of the concealed murderer. This is an additional 
proof of the misapplication of the composer’s powers, and a still 
stronger is, the vast superiority of the most natural situations over 
the others. Thus, for example, the two trios, the drinking quar- 
tett, and Emmy’s little ballad, vindicate the talent of their 
author, and deserve to live, while the rest of the opera, with the 
exception of a few isolated passages, falls infinitely below these in 
the scale of merit. Another great fault is the absence of melody. 
We have scarcely ever met with an opera containing so little. 
The Vampire is too prominent, and there is too much chorus.— 
Concerted music, however, is the composer’s forte—in this he dis- 
plays an originality, vigour, and classical purity in the construc- 
tion and arrangement of his parts worthy of high praise. 

We are unavoidably led to draw a comparison between the two 
candidates for fame, who have last and most largely claimed the 
public attention, the author of “ J] Pirata,” Signor Bellini, and 
Mr. Marschner; more especially as they have, somewhat singu- 
larly, each attempted a naturalization in the musical regions of 
his competitor, that is to say, Bellini has ingrafted the German 
style upon that of his own country—Marschner has infused por- 
tions of the Italian into his. Each has in a degree succeeded by 
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imbibing the opposite qualities of solidity and softness, or rather 
pliancy—the former has more melody—the latter mere science,— 
the one more passion—the other more versatility, and perhaps 
more originality ; both have suffered a little by bending to the 
excited and exaggerated feelings of the day, but both possess 
much of the materials of which a fine musician is composed. 


Haydn's Passione, or “ Seven last words,” with a separate Accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Piano Forte, arranged from the full 
Score by V. Novello. London. For the Editor. 


Those who have witnessed the solemn ceremonies of the Catho- 
lic religion can but be aware that much of their impressiveness 
on the feelings is made through the imagination, and as the music 
corresponds with the devotions it accompanies in character, it can 
but be regarded with the same emotions. The Messiah requires no 
assistance from external circumstances to heighten its effect, but 
of Mozart’s Requiem (as fine a composition perhaps in another 
style,) no adequate idea can be formed, unless it is heard on an 
occasion similar to that for which it was written. Thus it is dif- 
ficult to judge of the work before us without the concurrence of 
‘¢ place and circumstance ;”’ nor indeed can it fairly be done with- 
out fully considering the peculiar occasion for which it was com- 
posed. That this may be fully understood, we quote Haydn’s 
own preface, a translation of which is prefixed to Mr. Novello’s 
edition of the “ Passione.” 


“Tt is about fifteen years ago since I was applied to by a clergyinan in 
Cadiz, who requested me to write the instrumental music to the seven words 
of Jesus on the cross. 

‘It was then customary every year in Lent to perform an oratorio in the 
cathedral at Cadiz, the effect of which the following arrangements contributed 
not a little to heighten. The walls, windows, and columns of the church were 
hung with black cloth, and only one large lamp, hanging in the centre, lighted 
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the solemn and religious gloom. At noon all the doors were closed, and the 
music began. 


“ After a prelude suited to the occasion, the bishop ascended the pulpit, 
pronounced one of the seven words, which was succeeded by reflections upon 
it. As soon as these were ended, he descended from the pulpit and fell on his 
knees before the altar. ‘This pause was filled by music. ‘The bishop ascended 
and descended again a second, a third time, and so on, and each time the 
orchestra fitted up the intervals in the discourse. 


‘¢ My composition must be judged on a consideration of these circumstances. 
The task of writing seven adagios, each of which was to last about ten minutes, 
to preserve a connection between them, without wearying the hearers, was 


none of the lightest, and I soon found that I could not confine myself within 
the limits of the time prescribed.” 


The difficulty of such an attempt was indeed enormous ; a sub- 
ject more extraordinary, more awful, or more sublime, for the 
inspirations of genius, could not have been found. It appears to 
us that the task was better suited to the vast and various powers 
of Handel, than to the milder feeling and more polished style of 
Haydn, although we are apprehensive that many of the followers 
of the ancient faith may perhaps differ with us in this opinion. 
Haydn has, with his usual method and uniformity of design, laid 
down a plan for the Passione, from which he has never swerved, 
and which has consequently ensured to his work a clearness and 
perspicuity that is doubly advantageous, since it almost ensures 
its certain impression and easy comprehension, both as a composi- 
tion and as a performance. It must however be recollected, that 
it was first made for instruments alone, and that the voice parts 
were added at a subsequent period. Thus, in its original shape, 
it must he considered as addressing the feelings in a totally differ- 
ent language to that used when words affix definite ideas, and 
lead the hearers along in a given train. Upon such an occasion as 
the present, all the great and little differences that subsist between 
music and language must be brought to mind and allowed for. 
From the power possessed by the words of presenting definite 
ideas its impressions are instant, distinct, and vivid; mere melody 
and harmony being unendowed with such absolute means, are 
constrained to draw their effects from resources less distinct. It 
would be impossible to add to the impression produced on the 
mind by the simple words of our Saviour on the cross ; Haydn has 
therefore merely adapted to each one characteristic harmony, and 
has then allowed his fancy to work its will, in pourtraying the 
varied feelings created by each sentence, which, by the spell of 
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association alone, act sufficiently on the feelings to awaken such 
emotions as the composer loves to heighten by the powers of his 
art, and thus he has called into action all the secret springs of 
harmony, of which he alone possessed the impulse ; and whilst parts 
of the composition may at first be thought to breathe too lighta 
strain, it must be recollected, that adapting such words to music 
is like translating from a strong into a softer language. The 
original ideas may be expanded, and perhaps softened or refined, 
but the feeling is the same, put into a form congenial to its new 
vehicle. 

A deep contrast between languor and force is the leading trait in 
the introduction, and induces the inference that the composer 
moulded his inspirations on the sufferings and the majesty of the 
Redeemer. The first /argo, after the first word, Padre celesie, 
partakes of the same character ; the words are adapted with exqui- 
site feeling, and the construction of the parts combine strength 
with sweetness ; and simplicity has been the composer’s aim in the 
second movement, Tu di grazia sei sorgente, supported by the 
charms of melody. The first bar of the subject is one however 
from the Benedictus of Mozart’s Requiem, even to the accompa- 
niment, and the resemblance is preserved in the character of the 
air throughout. This analogy is curious, inasmuch as it proves 
the occasional concurrence of great minds, for the character of the 
two compositions is the same throughout. No.3, Vergin Madre, 

.is exquisitely tender in parts ; a splendid transition takes place at 
page 23, bar 6, in perfect consonance with one of those minute 
shades of feeling which music has by this means a power of deve- 
loping above that of language. This beautiful movement is also 
distinguished by one of those peculiarities that so perceptibly 
marks the style of the composer. One of the most expressive 
passages, (page 20, bar 6) begins in manner that would lead us 
to anticipate something of what we should denominate Haydn’s 
prettinesses, but it instantly afterwards, by a delicate transition 
unexpected by the ear, alters its whole character, and takes the 
heart as well as the ear by surprise. This little mancuvre has 
evidently pleased the composer ; it is often repeated, but is of a 
kind never totire. At the last bar of page 18, there is, as appears 
to us, a slight defect, whether of the original score or the arranger 
we cannot tell ; most probably of the former. It is the introduc- 
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tion of the D and B by the accompaniment before it is taken by 
the vuices. The repetition weakens the force of the passage, 
which by its very nature is intended for the voice; and there is 
too wide a contrast between the treble sustaining the E# against 
the instruments or organ without other support. This movement, 
however, is a perfect gem, bright from the mines of its creator, for 
its subject is particularly adapted to Haydn’s style, and he has 
treated it with proportionate care. No. 5, Perche m’hai derelitto ? 
is a splendid movement in F minor, and its greatest beauty con- 
sists in the solidity of its style, and the mystery which by means 
of modulation it is made to express, whilst at the same time a 
beautiful melody is maintainea which keeps up the interest. The 
accompaniments and intervening symphonies are exquisite. We 
insert one of these as expressive of exquisite feeling, and as being 
singular in construction, without affectation. 


sy 


a, 


7 


A symphony for wind instruments is next interposed, of which it 
is impossible to judge without the score ; but we depend on the 
word of the arranger, who, in a note, states it to be “ a perfect 
model of masterly counterpoint and refined scoring.” It cannot 
perhaps be better compared as a composition than to Haydn’s own 
“ Chaos,”’ with which it ranges in equal companionship. 

The whole construction and developement of No. 5, Gesu scla- 
mava, is perfect. ‘The two opposite feelings of horror and sup- 
plication are combined and contrasted with the most exact dis- 
crimination and the nicest sensibility. The whole subject is 
contained in a few notes, yet it is developed in so masterly a 
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manner that it is never monotonous, but acts with more certainty 
on the feelings from its very condensation. Thus the effect of 
confining the words “‘ Geju sclamava’’ to the tenor as a solo, and 
the simplicity of the passage is awfully splendid. No. 6, Con- 
summatum est, is scarcely so intense as the rest; perhaps Haydn 
would have done well to have sacrificed his melody to the awful 
sublimity of his subject. The movement is characteristic, but not 
sufficiently so. No.7, Nella tua mano Signor, is also a little too 
florid. The L’uom dio mori, with the earthquake, depends for 
effect on the orchestra. The chorus can only assist in that effect 
by the power which the combination of a number cf voices be- 
stows. 

Splendid as the “ Passione” really is, we cannot consider 
it as the finest of Haydn’s works, in which light it stands in we 
believe throughout Germany. It appears to us that the subject 
is of too awful a nature for the peculiar character of his mind. 
His intellect was of too refined a texture to be capable of encoun- 
tering and developing an incident of such towering sublimity ; 
one which stands alone in the history of the world, and would 
almost seem to require a corresponding elevation in the mind 
which would attempt its treatment. The “ Passione’’ does not 
affect the feelings with the awful, irresistible solemnity of The 
Messiah, the Requiem, or even with the grateful emotion of its 
composer’s own Creation. Yet in such a work the effect should 
be instantaneous and certain. Still it is a masterpiece, and the 
lovers of Haydn will recognize in it all his purity of harmony 
and unity of design, and welcome it as a substantial support, if 
not the most splendid of those raised by the genius to the fame of 
its immortal composer. 
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Welsh’s Vocal Instructor, or the Art of Singing explained in fif- 
teen elementary lessons, leading to forty progressive exertises to 
render the throat flexible ; to which are added the following cele- 

brated Songs with cadences, marks of expression, and observations 
on the style of each, as sung at the Theatres Royal Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, by his Pupils, Miss Stephens and 
Miss Wilson. Pious Orgies—Angels ever bright and fair— 
Auld Robin Gray—TIfo’er the cruel tyrant Love— How blest the 
Maid ; and Hope told a flattering Tale. London. At the 
Royal Harmonic Institution. 


The recent calamity of the destruction of the Argyll Rooms by 
fire, and the severe loss thus occasioned to the author of this little 
treatise, may perhaps have been the immediate cause of its appear- 
ance. Ifsuch be the case, the world must admire and commend 


‘the spirit of industry which thus raises itself under the pressure of 


so severe a visitation, and earnestly commences anew the work of 
retrieving a misfortune inflicted by fate. Of the energy of Mr. 
Welsh’s mind there can be no doubt—of his abilities as a teacher 
of singing there exist happy instances—and of his own capacity 
every one who has heard him sing must be convinced. Asa boy his 
powers were beautiful, and he was instructed to make the most of 
them. He was the favourite of his day. As aman his powers 
were comparatively feeble ; but he never sang a note in which 
the mind did not shine through the imperfection; and had his 
organ been sufficiently capable, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that he would have demonstrated to what a height strong 
feeling, a vigorous imagination, and sound judgment, can lead. 
His singing Purcell’s Mad Tom will alone establish the justice of 
these opinions. To such an intellect, so strong by nature and so 
practised in art, those who desire instruction will readily and may 
safely turn, and this introduction will sufficiently qualify whatever 
remarks we may deem it just to make upon the publication before 
us. 

The first eight lessons are devoted to the explanation of the 
written characters of notation, and Mr. Welsh insists simply, 
but most justly, upon the necessity of making every step of the 
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knowledge sure and perfect, for, says he, “ superficial acquire- 
ments lay the foundation of never-ending and unavailing labour.” 
This is trite but most true, and most useful, and therefore advice 
which ought to be given to every beginner. No one but those 
who have endeavoured to advance with a rapidity that fails to 
ascertain the earlier rudiments, can be aware how fatal this error 
is, and the difficulties it entails in after-practice. 

Some of the definitions are imperfect, probably from the desire 
of rendering them as terse as possible, or from that property of the 
mind, which too often induces those who understand a subject, to 
overleap some of the necessary points in the explanation. Thus 
the third lesson is imperfect for want of its being stated that one 
note is equal in duration to others ; and this faulty expression is 
rendered the worse by the use of the word “ length,”’ as applied 
to the rests. Length is not, philosophically speaking, duration of 
time. By copying the phraseology of the Latin grammar, the 
explications of the succession of sharps and flats is rendered 
obscure. What distinct idea do the sentences—* sharps appear 
in the following order’’—or “ sharps increase by fifths’’—convey 
to the mind of one wholly unacquainted with the subject? Pretty 
much the same as that beautiful explanation in the Eton grammar, 
which the wondering child receives, that “ a noun-substantive 
standeth by itself, and answereth to the question who or what.” 
But a very slight alteration will set these matters right. Another 
curious oversight is that our author alludes continually to the 
“bar,” but postpones to tell the pupil what a bar is, till the four- 
teenth lesson. Neither has he said what constitutes a key, 
although he gives rules for finding the key in which a piece of 
music is written. These objections do not however vitiate the 
general utility of the lessons, for they are little more than proofs 
of the haste with which the work has been expedited through 
the press. Indeed, as no pupil ought to commence without a 
master, though all instruction books ought to be so constructed as 
to be intelligible without such aid, the remedy will seldom be far 
off, and perhaps the best recommendation we can give to the work 
is, that it will save the master much of the usual drudgery of 
tuition in the first elements of the science. We regret that 
Mr. Welsh has not pronounced any positive opinion upon the 
method of solfaing most likely to make a good sight singer. This 
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matter is still very doubtful, and wants to be ascertained by the 
practical knowledge of experienced teachers more perhaps than 
any other. Ifthe association between the syllables and notes be 
the ground-work of the stady, then the method which changes the 
syllables according to the change of key is that which best attains 
the end, though it entails far more difficulty in learning than the 
modes which depend more upon repetition, natural quickness of 
ear, and memory, than upon the system of tuition. Both have led 
tosimilar results. But which saves the pupil time and gives most 
certainty? that is the question; and it has never yet, to our know- 
ledge, been satisfactorily solved. 

The following extract from the eleventh lesson appears to us 
to be just and excellent :— 

“ To render the throat obedient, or in other words the voice flexible, I 
advise a practice as at page 17, where I have used the syllables Do. Re, Mi. 
Fa. Sol. La. Si.—but leave for the discretion of the master to direct which 
vowel should be most used. Of course it will depend on the natural ease or 
difficulty attending the pronunciation of the pupil. In general the letter 4, as 
pronounced in hard, is considered the best; but I prefer the exercise of all 
the vowels, and as soon as possible, with propriety, to relieve the study of Solfeg- 
gios, by the introduction of a few interesting songs ; for although it might be 
expected that those who pronounce iatelligibly in covversation would do so 
when singing, experience proves the reverse, I think the music of any well 
played ‘instrument preferable to the most expert efforts of the human voice un- 
assisted by the expression of the poem. Without this, the mind can scarce 
appear, and without mind, glowing fancy, and poetic fire, a singer may perform 
his thousand notes in vain ; for the mechanical excellence of a forty shilling 
hand organ will surpass him! Therefore the sooner the pupil's attention be 


directed to the words the better.” 

The twelfth lesson is upon the shake—the pride of antient 
science, but which is now represented by many of our periodical 
writers as a most absurd and incongruous barbarism. The prac- 
tice of the antients and the theory of the moderns are boih perhaps 
liabie to the charge of error and extravagance. Recommending 
inappropriately placed trills are unquestionably ridiculous—but 
on the contary, no one who ever heard Mara, or who now hears 
Mrs. Knyvett, no one who knows how the shake is to be varied in 
in time, accentuation, and tone, can discard it from the means of 
the expression of ornament, for such an expression there is. Mr. 
Welsh has employed himself upon correcting possible errors 
rather than in insisting strongly upon the only good and certain 
method of acquiring the shake, which however he well defines by 
saying “ the practice should be slow, each note firm and distinct.” 
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If this course be unrelentingly pursued a true shake is certain—it 
is only by departing from this rule that its acquisition is endan- 
gered. What he says of the employment of an aspirate is as it 
appears te us hazardous and dangerous—particularly since the 
true method is perfectly certain and requires only care and perse- 
verance. The exercises are clear and smooth. 

In his thirteenth lesson Mr. W. inculcates the important truth 
that “clear and round tone, careful (by which we presume he 
means accurate) intonation, chaste delivery of the words, with an 
unaffected but deep rooted feeling of the poem, are to be preferred 
to great power or rapid execution.” These however are ali attri- 
butes of fine performance, and desirable according to circumstances. 
When he says, “any thing foreign, however execrable, is too 
often preferred to the more deserving exertions of our own coun- 
trymen,” he gives way to a prejudice. It is not true. Any thing 
execrable, foreign or not foreign, is never preferred, and in the 
bulk of instances it is notorious the foreign singers exceed the 
English. When did England ever produce a Mara, a Pasta, a 
Catalani, or a Malibran, or even a Sontag? Let us be just.— 
Wherever high passion is concerned they leave us in shadow, nor 
can we produce a solitary instance (Billington in this respect is 
not an exception) where the English woman has approached the 
Italian in dramatic expression. In the purer and loftier style of 
sacred music, some of our countrymen have ranked high—but did 
any one ever equal Mara even in this department? In bravura 
and ballad Miss Billington and Miss Stephens have excelled, but 
wherever the loftier affections, wherever pathos have been con- 
cerned, we must yield the precedency ; weare very much mistaken 
if Madame Malibran does not prove herself a second Mara in our 
most sublime oratorio music. Again therefore we say—let us be 
just. No country possesses an exclusive patent for the produc- 
tion of genius. 

In the fourteenth lesson our author confounds style with the 
several qualities that compose that aggregate. This is unphilo- 
sophical, and tends to mislead, but it is one into which most of 
those who have composed elementary treatises have fallen. 
The fact is, that such works have nothing to do with style; they 
can convey no notion of it, for style is character, and consequently 
arises out of and is varied according to the composition. 
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Mr. Welsh has rendered a service to the philosophy of the art, 
in the slight dissertations he has prefixed to his ornamented songs, 
and we shall give him the full advantage of the sensible apology 
he makes, not for his own but for the public taste. He says, 


 T wish it to be weil understood, that although I here confess to have added 
cadenzas, &c. to these songs, it was done in compliance to the general appetite 
for variety, which singers are almost compelled to gratify, in order to obtain 
applause. Should the additions in some instances be thought redundant, I beg 
the reader to hear with attention some of those favoured natives of Italy, whose 
additions and amplificatious are almost infinite, and then the few liberties taken 
by me, (few by comparison) may perhaps be pardoned.” 


With excellent taste Mr. W. has refrained almost from touch- 
ing “ Pious orgies,” and even to the very few added notes we 
should be disposed to object; we mention this forbearance, how- 
ever, to elucidate his fine judgment. ‘The same extenuation Mr. 
W. pleads in “Angels ever bright and fair ;” and here he has more 
need of it, for we cannot at all accord with many of the ornaments 
—wmost especially, those which occur in the repetition. We admit 
that this part, because it is a repetition, will bear some alteration, 
but we object almost wholly to those upon page 37. The crite- 
rion is not applause, upon which Mr. W. places it. Would not 
Miss Wilson have gained quite as much, had she sung the song in 
what we should consider better taste? Would these ornaments 
have gained her any applause at the Antient Concert? We think 
not. 

The selection of * {ow blest the Maid” is another instance of 
Mr. Welsh’s purity of taste, when left to its own bias. This is 
one of the melodies that breathe the freshness and beauty, the 
aitless feeling of our reflective country. The lecture on “ duld 
Robin Gray” teaches the important science of analyzing a song. 
Almost the first intense sensations we ever felt foramatory music 
were inspired by Madame Mada’s singing “ Hope told a flattering 
tale,” in 1797. Ornament had nothing to do with the effect which 
was derived from the lights and shadows of tone given by intense 
sensibility, and modified by no less perfect art. ‘Those tones still 
thrill in our remembrance. The selection of songs, we repeat, 
demonstrates Mr. Welsh’s penetrating judgment, for these are 
gems chosen from a large and rich treasury of the most imperish- 
able lustre and value. 

Mr. Welsh, then, has produced an useful and an able treatise, 
so far as it extends—one which will prove his acquaintance with 
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the subject, his imagination, and his feeling of his art, and we 
earnestly wish its successful reception may help to compensate him 
for the severe loss he has suffered, and is endeavouring so meri- 
toriously to repair. 


“ By those eyes of dark beauty,” arietta. London. Chappell. 

“ Thou say’ st mine eyes have lost the light.” 

“ O for the days of the bow and the spear!” a song. London. 
Cramer, Addison and Beale. 

‘¢ All over the world with thee, my love,” rondo. 

The dream on the Pillow, ballad. London. Goulding, D’Almaine 
and Co. All composed by T. F. Walmisley. 


The author of these songs isa writer of the purest taste. He 
trusts to simplicity for strength, to natural feeling for expression, 
and his animation has nothing of extravagance or forced spirit. In 
a word, we regard him as one of the very few who will not be 
drawn from that which he considers to be the true English manner 
of writing. How far his works will find acceptance amongst the 
followers of the fashion of the day we will not pretend to decide, 
but those who look for sweet and fine melody, sound harmony, 
and natural modulation, will find all these requisites unmixed 
with a single particle of gaud or affectation in the songs before us. 


Maraton and Yaratilda, a Song, by T. Attwood. 

Love not, a Ballad, by J. Blockley. London. Cramer, Addi- 
son, and Beale. 

Sweet as the Breeze, a Ballad, by William Hutchins Callcott. 
London. Callcott. 


The first of these songs has only one thing against it—its unfor- 
tunate Indian title ; and we lament that a composition of so much 
intrinsic merit should be liable to be passed over on such a ground, 
which it will assuredly be, unless the eye of the purchaser glance to 
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the composer’s name at the bottom of the page. We are for this 
reason the more earnest to make its merits known. The first page 
is im faet a recitative, though not formally acknowledged to be 
such, and the melody branches into several transitions giving to 
the song the character of a light but expressive cantata, the last of 
which is sustained and beautiful. 

“¢ Love not” may be characterised as a rather elegant canzonett, 
and Mr. W. Callcott’s a very simply constructed but very sweet 
and plain ballad of the pure and original manner. 


Be silent now ye merry strains. 

Fantasia vocale. 

The Twin Brothers. 

The Twin Sisters. All composed by A. P. Heinrich. London. 
Clementi, Collard, and Collard. 


Of all the compositions that ever fell under our observation, 
these are the most strange and wild; so much so indeed, that before 
we could presume to decide as to their structure or meaning, we 


“thought it right te make seme enquiry concerning the author. 


The accounts we have received tell us, that they are the produc- 
tions of a man remarkable for his qualities, and whose fate has led 
him into singular adventures. 

Mr. Heinrich, it seems, began life as a merchant in Germany, 
and from thence was drawn by some causes connected with busi- 
ness to visit New York. From some unexpected circumstances 
his remittances failed, and he retired to the back settlements. 
During his solitary abidance in the wild, his eye one day lighted 
upon his violin which hung against the side of his hut, and which 
brought him back to the recollection of the advances he had 
formerly made in the art. He set to serious practice, and never 
having been taught the elements of harmony, he formed a theory 
of hisown. His progress was sufficient to enable him to teach in 
some of the towns of America, from whence he at length came to 
England. He by some interest obtained a place in the orchestra 
in Drury-lane—wrote an overture, got it played, and was almost 
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driven to distraction by the raillery of the band. His enthusiasm 
and resolution bore -him however through all, and he published 
these songs, with a view to obtain the means of returning to 
America, whither, we believe, he is gone, or about to go. 

All this indicates a strong mind, but a mind left wholly to its 
own resources, and employed under the pressure of a painful des- 
tiny. The compositions before us are reducible to no rule of 
science—indeed, no singer could sing them. Yet there are felici- 
tous traits of feeling, and even of genius, inthem. The opening 
of the first-named is highly melodious, and there are traits of 
power even in the most extravagant parts. 

When we first took the songs up, they struck us as being satires 
upon the newest taste in vocal ornament, and had they been writ- 
ten with such a design, it is hardly possible the purpose could have 
been better effected; for the passages are the most extraordinary 
instances of a fancy wandering in all directions, and merely go- 
verned by its own peculiar notions of expressive melody. They 
resemble nothing that was ever seen before, so unaccountably 
strange and odd is their construction. Mr. Heinrich probably 
imagined, that within a certain compass the voice can do, with 
equal facility and propriety, all that he does upon his instrument, 
and thus he has connected all sorts of chromatic successions and 
leaps in all sorts of mixed times. Occasionally there are traits 
of much beauty, but flights so extravagant were never before 
reduced to writing. ‘The melody was his leading star, and if the 
passage suited his ear and his sensibility, that appears to have 
been all in all, for he introduces divisions upon all sorts of words 
and in all sorts of places. His harmonies are like his themes, 
such as “‘ never were, nor no man ever saw ;” yet they frequently 
come upon the ear with a force that science may indeed disallow, 
but can hardly disapprove. In a word, then, we look upon these 
things as curiosities in music, and as the workings of a strong, en- 
thusiastic, sensitive spirit, cast upon its own energies, with little 
of the direction, and none of the restraints of science. It would, 


indeed, be a curious experiment to hear them attempted by a first- 
rate singer. 
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“ A moment with thee, love,” a ballad, composed by S. Nelson. 
London. Chappell. 

Song of the Spanish Maid. 

“ Love, art thou sleeping or waking 2°’ a serenade. 

Ciel pietoso, aria, composed by John Thompson, Esq. Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh. Paterson, Roy and Co. 


Mr. Nelson’s ballad is an agreeable melody, supported by such 
an accompaniment as gives it more the character of the canzonet. 
It rises considerably above the mediocrity that is the general level 
of such compositions. : 

The songs of Mr. Thompson, who we presume is an amateur, 
are proofs of what we have before remarked, that the compositions 
of non-professional writers now not unfrequently surpass many of 
the productions of the regular students of music. There is not 
only much spirit in the song of the Spanish Maid, but that strength 
and effect that is as original as it is national. The second is a 
sweet little song, not at all in the ordinary vein ; and the Italian 
air is a beautifully sustained and expressive composition. They 
speak well for the taste of our northern neighbours. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


W:. have watched with a painful feeling of anxiety the dif- 
ferences of opinion that have lately existed amongst the members 
of the Philharmonic Society on the introduction of a new regula- 
tion into their code of laws on the appropriation of the funds, with 
the public animadversions that it has superinduced ; we confess 
we could have desired there had been but one feeling upon the 
subject, both as ardent well wishers for the promotion of the just 
objects of music, and of the best interests of the society itself. 

To all those who have ever tasted the noble and refined musical 
pleasures afforded by the Philharmonic—to all those who have 
gloried in the hardly-earned and justly-attained celebrity of this 
brilliant constellation of talent, the most distant contemplation of 
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its dissolution, must afford matter of the deepest concern. The 
new law appears to us to give a first and forcible blow to its future 
existence ; nevertheless the case not having yet been laid before 
the public in a manner for them to judge fairly of it, they natu- 
rally attach the blame (if blame there be) to the Society at large, 
whilst it really belongs only to a certain number, the individual 
promoters of the measure, which has numerous and vigorous op- 
ponents amongst the members, although they have not succeeded in 
preventing its coming into force ;* and for these obvious reasons— 
only nine members out of the fifty that compose the Society are 
requisite to form “ a meeting for general purposes,’”’ which meet- 
ing may be convened by seven members, or three directors, 
‘¢ within ten days, and not earlier than three, after they shall have 
delivered their signed requisition for that purpose to the secre- 
tary.”” Thus but a very small portion of the actual body have 
power to pass laws (as in the present instance) of vital importance 
to its interests; and although it is not to be supposed that such a 
step could have been taken without the previous knowledge of 
the Society at large, yet it must and does frequently happen that 
a very considerable portion of the members are unable, from their 
professional engagements, to attend the meetings, however they 
may be interested in the proceedings. The meeting for the consi- 
deration of the “ revision of the laws,” previously submitted to a 
committee, was called on the 2d of November, 1829; according to 
law 28 of the original code, and 26 of the revision, “ all resolu- 
tions shall be confirmed or rejected at the next general meeting ;” 
but No. 42, in the revision, containing the subject of discussion, 
concludes thus, “ this law shall not be suspended or repealed 
unless three months’ notice to that effect be given, and unless four- 
Jjifths of the members present, and voting on the occasion, be in 
favour of suspension or repeal.” The votes of two-thirds of the 
members present are sufficient for the election cf a new member. 
The only inference to be drawn from such alterations in this parti- 
cular instance is, that the promoters of the measure both expected 
and feared opposition, and took this means of guarding against it, 
It is doubtless this forced delay that has as yet paralysed the efforts 
of its enemies, nor will they be able to put any measures they may 


* We believe the law has already been acted upon in one instance. 
VOL. X. NO. XL.—1828, 3 ¥ 
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choose to adopt into effect, till three months after the next general 
meeting. 

In the original code, law 41 stands thus :—“ All monies re- 
ceived shall be appropriated to the honour and advancement of 
the musical art, for which purpose alone this Society is insti- 
tuted. After paying the expences of each season, any balance 
that may remain shall be carried to the account of the succeeding 
year.” In the revision, the first part of this law is omitted, and 
the money that was to have been “appropriated to the honour 
and advancement of the musical art,” is thus to be disposed of in 
law 42 :—“ within three months after the decease of each member 
there shall be transferred to his legal personal representative, by 
the directors, treasurer, and trustees for the time being, one share 
of the Society’s stock in the public funds, as it stood on the day 
previous to such death, the said stock being divided into as many 
shares as there were members the day before such death. But no 
properties belonging to the Society, the funded stock excepted, 
- shall be liable to such division,” &c. 

Now this law has been framed by the same men who framed the 
first—by those same men who beheld the birth of this splendid 
institution—who have watched its gradual rise from early insig- 
nificance into its majestic and beautiful maturity—who have lived 
in the enjoyment of the intellectual pleasures it affords, and in 
the estimation of the world as its founders and supporters—and 
who may thus now destroy, by their own act, the magnificent 
fabric that they have raised, but can never raise again—and for 
what ?—£100 each, for the funds we believe amount but to a sum 
of about £4000. 

The character and high standing of those concerned forbid the 
supposition that they have been actuated by mercenary motives, 
but where they have found any strong enough to induce them to 
coincide in such a measure, we are at a loss to conjecture. Had 
the magnitude of the funds been such as to insure permanent 
benefit to those who will receive the shares, still leaving a supply 
for the support of the society, no objections could have been raised 
against such an appropriation—it would have been perfectly just ; 
but under the present arrangement the annihilation of the funds 
must be the infallible consequence of the approximating dissolu- 
tion of most of the present members, which is only probable from 
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their near standing in life—and the society must then fall to 
the ground. 

Whatever may have been the inducements however for this act 
with its projectors, they cannot, we must conceive, have proceeded 
upon such mature reflection as the subject demands ; they cannot 
have considered it as regards their situation as a public body. Had 
any part of the funds been appropriated to the purposes for which 
they were originally intended, it would have been a different 
thing, but in law 3 of both codes the property and government of 
the society is only vested in the members. How does this invest- 
ment give them the power of devoting the money partly subscribed 
by the associates to their own personal uses ? 

The Philharmonic is now so estimated and so generally looked 
up to by the musicians of Europe, that the society must be con- 
sidered as the guardian of the musical character of England, and 
as responsible for its preservation from all degradation. To this 
end personal feeling of all kind should not only be excluded from 
its proceedings as a body, but no ground for suspecting its influence 
should be afforded. It is not however too late to retract, and we 
trust that the members of the Philharmonic will still be induced 
to devote their funds to purposes more consonant with the general 
feeling, and more in character with their own standing amongst 
the ornaments of the age and country to which they belong. 








